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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITIOX. 


The quick demand far a new edition of ihesc Nai Es .\Hn 
Queries proven the inrreaiitn^ inierest in Anthropol^*^ 
taken teaveUera. 

The British Assodation for the Advancement of Science 
has a^ain aid:vanE:ed a SiUin of money to meet the co^ of a 
Third Ediiian^ and entrusted the editing to the Editors of 
the pFevcDus edition under a Committee of which they ate 
members and Pnah E- Bp Tylor, F.R.S., h chairman. 

The whole work ha^ been carefully revised thtou^houCp 
Some sections hai-e been re-moddledor re-written altogeEher^ 
and a few new ones have been added The alterations have 
not, however, required to be SO estenslve^ especially in the 
first pai% as on the previous occasionn It i:s hoped that the 
aJterations which have been made will materially add to tlie 
usefulness af the work^ by facilitating^ the laboiirs of the 
truveller io making' observations. For these alteralinns, 
the two Editors are to be held responsible^ and not the 
original writers of the sections in the Cases whore the» 
were written by Others than the Editors. 

1S99, 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


KUTtUD BY 

J. G. Caksds, M.D.* AVD Charles H, Read, F.S^A. 


SrKi:R ihq piablicAtieii of thfr fiTSL irdiliaii of MjinujiV lo 1S74, 
Aolhropolii^CAl Sdoncc hms mBdo such grefll that for 

som^ time pnsL B second IxloUght np to ihe r^^iUietnCAU of 

the ptftiotiL time bAff beep ELr]genlty fecjtiJred, 

- » > » 

It has been foamd ncKSssojy t<i re-cast the firtt pan— 

AnthfOpC^phy-^dwing ta Lbe great de^'glopment of this bmudi 
of thesdeoce. Iti doing m the editor has had the amsytece ol 
I>T- i^doe, who wa atithof of aJmcKt (he emire fint part of the 
former cditioni hfr. George Atkioson ba^ rendered Yojuablc 
us&iftance in the production of the c^Iomed plate^ which it U 
hoped will be mare permanent than ihac in the first cdldoiL The 
sectkms on Medicid Anibpcrptshigy In the (bnner editkm tmi'e been 
frvTscd and rcWritteiij ood serenl tww sectio&a added | for AisJ*- 
twct- in this d^ponment, ibanhs are dye to Dr^ Robert Felkin^ 

The second pait^Elhndgraphy—has, from iti oatUiiep not required 
such drastic tneatmi^lp but the whotc has been revised aad ad^ 
ditiooAj chapters have been wriltetL The arrangeinent of the 






vi. 

ate hits bcsjm with: a vJew tkf briog^ing inlo fi^reaier 

ppc1lnmenc:[^ the qBeriea wbicb ipsreKnL tht k^t difficulty to ih«» 
whose cpcckl Ifitkowledge oiay be flight. 

Tbe thoiikt &f ihc ediUH* ute ifue lo ifvoaei frieinis irfio 
oontrilHtted the new sectioiifi, to others who ha^e Vciiidly givtn help 
m revbii^ the dd, aiid not kt4t lo the writsi^ of the odgtitd wodti 
who h«ve borne with calmness the pfoCcss of editing. 




. vu, 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Etirren 

Lam-Fox>iiow PlTl-RlvKjts, 

D.CL*, F.ItS* 


(abkhioedO 


The^e NchCc# ajid Qiierf« u« publuh^ hy the B6^ Assodatioo 
Tot ihc AdvanceinfBt of Scknce. 


Tbe object of the ^ck u to pioroote tLdUiropologtcfll 

cbficrvalion «i Ibc pHrJ oF aLud to enable thc^ who an* 

not anihropolcigi&is themsetrEs va liK Iftformailoii vbkh is 

n^Ettod for tht #cfentj^ sttii^' of ajiibnjpolcigp At homo, 

Hlfitofy hM confinitd itstlf ebiof^y to iho iiditiEi-cOKnt£ of spedal 
races t boE the ■JirthropoJi:^st regards ail races as «iaflJty worthy 
of 0 pUcc in ibe tocoida ol htijmut ftevelopiiicpL Tbc outpc 
ncfootc and onkociWIi the race OT tribe, the eelofg valnable the 
eTideoce afforded of the Kutfy of its fustitudoiHr ftm the 
pndoLbiJuy of tberr being less miacil with thoic of ti'uftvpcaq 
or^tn. 



Travellm hfcvu ujuaily pKordai only these etwlDiEts ruodenl 
which lln^ have chanced d-hserve t !^ll4r as a fuJe* thty 
have Db^ved chJt^y ihiHc whid^ their cMpgrigPix of dvilized 
bidttItuLkinrt bos led them to look Teit. Nor aie ihcrc tiranUi^ 
iTistanoK m which the inrornuuiM] thw oMattfied hits l«en 
huncDtnhty distorted m drdcf to render it in liofmony with pre- 
eoiiceivefJ ideas ; aw[Tig to this and other causes, the iitiperfectkuna 
of the anihiDpologitol reecnd Surpass those qf qlher seienccs^ and 
^lise theodiec are oEten tmili upon, impcrfetl of induction. 


The lupd cxterminAtlon of «VTi£eR at the present titDCj and ibc 
rapidity with which they m being reduced to the stnndAtd of 
Eurtipn.n manners, renders it of urgent importaTVoe » cormect 
ihc-^ swrees of error as sogn as possihle. 

It is hoped that the: f^deidoiiS oanlained in the following 
aectioci.i, each of which is the result of special study of the suLject 
treatetl, may be a means of efuibling the traveller to eoUeet infor- 
matinn withoat prejudice artsinf; fioiu hn indiddual bias. To 
Ibis end it U paitJcuUily foqiwted that he will cntleavouf to 
anrwer the questlDus os ihdly aS possible^ not een^mbig himself to 
a detailed acootml of those things whkb exists hat also, liy spedaJ 
iiMtuirics directed to the ^abject, endeavoarlng lo dettimloe the 
dcni-cxutcEu:c of others tn which mtentlon U diaWfl. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ON 

ANTHROPOLOGY, 


OR 

A GUIDE TO ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS. 


AkthropolOOV may be denned as ibe aaturaJ history of 
imiL 1 115 divided into two nmift divisions* aamely, A STJi ko- 
f>OGRAPHV and Ethnoorapiiv, The Rtrmor trtals of man 
and the ^Tirietits of ihe human ^mily from a ptiiely animal 
pgint of that ii, from a structurat and functional 

aspect; while the laucr deals with him as a social and 
imdieaual being, and Includes inqumes to his 
customAf institutions^ history^ traditionSf laAgn^ge, rcligio&f 
intellectual aptitudes, industries, aits, ^c. 

The first part of this work is devoted to Anthropography 
and the second part to Ethnography. 


b 





The Editors will be happy to receive on behalf of 
Contributors any specimens, or papery or records of 
obser\'atiQns^ on any subjecL included in the scope of 
(his work, addressed to cither of them, AnthropologicaJ 
IdstitutCt 3, Hanover SquarOp London, W.p and to 
make arrangements for the description or publication 
of the sanic in tlie Journal of the Institute or else- 
where, in the name of the sender, as may seetn best 
in his interestSH 
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ANTHROPOGRAPHY. 


Ko. I.-INTRODUCTION. 

AnthropocsRapity includes observatioa; of an aimtomical. 
physloiogtcal^ and pathnlo^cal chunictcr. Many res*a^ches 
in this bnui^ of Anthropology ni^y be easily undertaken 
by the general tTavtllctj who had it a most tnjeresting 
and ^scinatin^ held of «^tudy ; others art of a mon^ 
teohnicsl character, and can only be tmdertaken by m^icnl 
men and Nntoralisia who have iKid previous training in the 
subjects which it embraces. The geaerai traveller may also 
do much to ad^^ce the study of the more lechmcal part 
by collecting specimens of skeletons, hair, and even parts of 
the bodVi such as the hands, feet, brain, or the entire headr 
and sending them to our laboratories or muMums to have 
their characters worked out by skilled anatomists. 

The anatomical portion of the subject consists of 
observations on the external characters of the body and on 
the comparative morphology and ontogeny of its skeletal^ 
muscular, nenmus, and Other systcnis. The ojcternaj 
characters of the body are best observed in the living 
subject. Materials for research are therdbre ahundant, 
and may generally with a little tact be readily obtain^. 
The information which they yield when systematically 
studied is most impoitanti and uigently requii^ for the 
advancement of Aiithropological science For these 
^sons, and because a technical knowledge of anatomy 
is not essential for their study, the general travclier is 
especially necommended to devote his attentioa to them. 
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UsuJer “AtialomiccJ Obser%Mtlon5 “ ht i^ill find wbat he 
is 10 noie regarding llitm. ReseafctiM on the comparative 
moTphol^y of maa are made on the skeleton and dead 
body. They aft usually ondertaken by anuiomists and 
medical men lo an nnatomlcal labomtoTy or a hospital 
where aitammlcal works can be consnlted, and are outsEde 
ihe scope of this work. As howo'cr tbd traveller may hav-e 
opportunities of cKanuning the iltough unable io 

seedre U for thekboralory, and may possess some anatomical 
tnowtedge, a few diiectEons art given m enable bito to inves¬ 
tigate its most important chajaciers. 

The pb>'5lologica1 part includes observafciMs on the 
senses, the ph^^lcal powers^ cirailation, respiration, psycho¬ 
logical dtivclopment* &c. In this department the general 
travcilor may make several important ob^r%'nlien$p wbitt 
the more sclcniifLcally trained tta^*tller will find it a still 
larger field for research. The same obsenration 
the pathological jiart of the subject, which deals with abnor- 
mahties or detialions from the usual lypc- 

These sevend branches of .4irrifHOroc;HAPHV are treated 
of in this work from the point of vtttt- of the gcneml 
traveller^ so sis to giude him how and what to observe. At 
the same time many of the outlines of investigations given 
wilt be useful to the more i^lenlifically expert tmv^ellef, and 
possibly suggest others to his inind. 

For the purpose of stimulating medical men pnicti&jng 
or stationed in vnnous parts of the world to devote Hitlcntion 
to Anthropogrnphyj as well as to the advancement of pur 
knowledge of disease, some sections of a more purely medical 
character have been added to this part of the work. Some 
of these sections might mort accurately have been placed in 
a dlffeieni order, or even in the second part of the work— 
Etlmography—but it bas been thought liettcr IQ keep all 
the medicaj sections together near those of nnanatoinical and 
physiological naturCi even at the expense of consistency in 
classification. 

J. G. G. 




No. ir.-GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

The objeci of ob$trvation$ on the Ciciemal funnatioit of the 
body to detertnine ihc difTcreoces which ejcisi 
hwTrmit beings atcoirdmg to race, luid ihc lopilUy in 

wl]ldi they reside. These diPTerences Art ascemmed by 
sviteinalically esiflminingf and recording the ebancters and 
mea 5 uremcTit$ of the several parts of the Tk^ s«]:^raiely and 
collectively in a number of mdivEdufllfi. The ob^rvations 
should be made on the greatest possible number of wrsons. 
Records of only a few indi^'idaols aro of httle use* because 
in every sOTtes of persons, whether of pore or muted on^n, 
there is always a wide range of Individual vanatton 
present, and tn even the most cirefully made measurements 
of the living body a certain amount of personal error occurs^ 
It is only by making gbser^'ations on a large number of 
persons that these sources of error can be reduced to 5Ui:h a 
point as not seriously to influence the results ; thus ten 
measurements of loo persons art better than fifty measure¬ 
ments of twenty persons. * 

The traveller should devote hnnsetf chiefly to obscn ations 
on adult males, as it is in thorn that questions of lype, 
mixture and individual variations are best delermined ; they^ 
mfTOover, submit ihemselves more readily to eK^inatiom 
ObUmtloris on women and ^ildreo are also important* 
the former to show sexual difierences, and the latter trt 
relation to the devetopment histooj of the body, and the 
influence locality may have upon it. Except for speciaJ 


,<?oicr 
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rcMarches in connection wlib qucstciims of Devoloptnent and 
Decayt adults c 3 sAfnBMd stiontd be between tbe ages of 
twenly and fifty yeaJSK or, still bettfit, bctTrecn iwenly-nve 
and forty-five ytar^+ They sbould not be picked out _for 
their siiEc or b^my, but token indiscritninately with tht ^lew 
of getting a tmty represent&tive series of obser\'ation‘i- 

The Schedule of Obsti^'ations, consisting of a senes of 
deficriptive characters and measurements, which has been 
dfawn up with the object of enabling the traveller to 
examine the external characters of the huinati body iu a 
ft^>^cvTuitic o-LinneT, is chiefly based upon Dr. Topirmrd's 
" ; but includes also, as far as possible^ the 

vie ws of other .\uthrtipologista. 

J. G. G. 

No. III.—INSTRUMENTS. 

The instruinents required for the measurements scheduled 
in the subsequent pages are few in number and very port¬ 
able j indeed^ if occasion requires, most of them can be 
impransed on the spot, though me^urements wlih such 
aie uw $o accurate as when proper instruments are used, 
hemic the iraveLJer is recommended to equip himself before 
Starting on his journey. 

mianufactured by Aston 
& Mander of Old Compton Streeq London, after my 
design, is perhaps the most compact and^ compfthensive 
bstninient the itavellercan procure^ With it and a measur¬ 
ing tape all the measurements contained in the schedule 
may be made. 1 1 coTuists of a graduated ste^ PL I , fig. A, 
2 metres long, Jointed in three pieces, nith a sliding arm, D K, 
and one which may be fixed at the leno end of the stem, B C, 
The nneextTcintly of each arm iscunTd SO as in form callipers 
the tma. pattern of Flowei^s Craniometer, while the rest of 
the arm is siralghl, and terminates in a point. The stem 
being held vertically, as indicated in fi^. 3, the arms, B and 
D, slide boniontnliy in their carriers, C and E, which fit nn 
the stem, and can be lengthened or shortened in 
to their projection on either side of the stenL The arm, P E, 
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aL&o slidts vtnli^tly as well as hOTiioniallyi wh^e the fixed 
aitti, B C| slidw only horizonlally: both arms and ihetr 
earners are easily removable from ihe stem, so that either 
otie or both may bo oaed as occasion requites. As it is 
ofteti more convenient to work with shorter arms, iho curved 
and sttart^hr portions arc also made as iwo separate pairs of 
arms instead of the one combined pair here ngured. Each 
separate pair of arms fit the carriers, A foot-piece in the 
fom} of a shallow fig. 2 , G, in which the arms and their 
carriers are packed^ is supplied as part of the apparatus. 
By attaching a rest, ii [also supplied viith the instrument 
to the irero end of the steins it may readily be held in a 
vertical position on, the lid of the hox. 

To take ihe first four measurements in the schedule, p. 
place I he arms on the first segment of the stem with their 
cxtretnliies projecting eqitaJly on either side of It, PL I, fig, l+ 
Thelengih and breadth of the head are measured between 
the curved ends of the arm^ the dimensions of the nose 
between the stratghi and pdinted ends. To measure the 
jirojections Nos, s, ^i, 7 and slide the ami li horiiDittally 
till its curved end is prevented going further by its carrier C,. 
PI n, move the sliding arm D horizontally in the opposite 
direction till the point of I he straight end is only just seen 
beyond Its ranier E : adjust the head of the subject to the 
proper position for measurement, and rest the fixed arm on 
the verte^t^ the pointed end directed towards the hack of the 
head, w'liiti: the stem is vertical and fesLs against the point 
of the personas nose ; slide the carrier E arad the arm D 
vertically downwards to opposite the root of the nose, and 
finally slide the nrm D honzontalJy forward till its pointed 
end touches the proper spot, PI. 11, at the root of the nose, 
when the measurement may be read ofiT on the stem. The 
sliding arm D Is now'moved horizontally from the face, and 
drawn vertically dowTiwards by means of its carrier E till it 
is Opposite the mouth, when the arm D is again projected 
hoTizonlally towards the face, then by caremi adjustment 
with the two movements of the arm the measurement from 
vertex to irvouth, tf, is obtained. The other projections are 
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measured in a simslAr; uiartner. For the measurements of the 
Cubit, banid Jiiid footp the arms are moved l^oriiontally 
till they projeet eqiiaily on either side of the stem, as in 
measunni; the lenj^h and breadth of the headr P(- In fiff, I. 
To measure the height of different iiart'S of the b<jdy re move 
the fi?fed arm and carrier^ 11 and attach the “ reit," fig- Hj 
in Its placcp slip the other two segments into ihelr sockets 
till the ateni is the full lengih^draw the sliding arm vertically 
along the stem to about the middEe of the centre segment^ 
anti also push it horhontally till the pointed end projects as 
far as possible beyond the stem. The bos-foot-piece being 
placed On a stool or scat about 20 cm. high, and the sulyect 
having scaled himself upon it, the stem is placed on the foot- 
piece behind the subject and the stiding arm ts drawn dniiTi 
til! it touches ihc vtilM of his head. This laeasuremcut 
being made, the foot-piece is placed on Ehe ground and the 
sublet kneels upon it, his body being held upright^ the stem 
is this time rcst^ on the foot-piece in front of the sub|cct+ 
and the sliding amlj which has been previously elevated^ la 
moved verticaliy clow^i*'ai:d& till it rests upon the vertex of the 
head as beforr- The arm may then be elevated and the 
subject made to $nnd on the foot-piece ; the ssem being 
placed behind him on the foot piece, his height when sund- 
mu is osCerrainGd. After the subject has been measured, the 
schedule is folded in two aad the contour of the hand is 
Laken an the one side, that of the foot on the other. 

A h necessary in addition to the 

Travellers Anthropomctcr for some of the AddiiionaJ 
Measurements in the schedule. It maybe of lineUi waxed 
or varnUhed, bat as ev^en such a tape is liable to stretch, the 
iravellet should prtwide himsetf with a two-metre steel tape ; 
those made by Chesterman are % tty good. 

In absence of a Trai^ellei^s Authropomeler, a pair of 
callipen may be used for measuring the head, length and 
breadth, and the dimensions of the nose, hand and fbol, 
and height of malkolus, also the diameter of the face and 
ear. A wciodcn souarv with the longer litnb graduat^^ 
and a amaJl triangiikir indicator which can be hetd against 
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xht gmduat^ Itmb, will ser\'^ to mcasora Ltie projections of 
the Scad* wbilc the height of the body in different attitucks 
msiy be obtained by niaking the subject Btand, knttb or sit 
against a vertical wall On whlcb a metre role has been 
suspended one mclre above the floor, or from the level of 
the stool, according to tbt measurementt and placing one 
limb of the sqitar« on the vertex of the head and the other 
against the mit 

A light pair of callipers^ a jointed ni3e forming a square^ 
With a tifiangntar indicator, and a folding metre measmt^ aie 
supplied by Aston & Mander for making these obstrvidions, 
and are recommended when spitce and iiii'eight are cotisidera.- 
tions with the fraveUer. 

Toplnard’s " AntlirQ5winett3c Box," made by Collins, of 
Pari^ contains ajl the instruments required by the travelleft 
^nd hi to be recommended 

Two or three strips of lead, JO centiroetres long by i cm. 
broad, and a juillimetres^ thick, art MsefuE for taking contours 
of the head or other part of the body, to be aflcrw^ards 
traced on paper or on the schedule. 

Aset of photographic apparatus is most iitiportant, and 
every ttaveller shouid make himself Ihmiltar with its use 
before starting. Section No. LXX V11 , PhotogHjVPHY, 
pp, :233 and 240. 

G, Gk 


No* IV.^SCHEDULE. 

Of Observations on External Characters^ 


No. 

Sell-..- 

THbe- 


FREbrMtNARV PakTtCULAftS. 

Age 

.... Locality 


Language or dialect. . .. 

^^ietteral condkion. .. 

( 1 ) StouL (3) Mediuni. d) Thin. 











Descriptive Characters. 

(A.) Calour of slun on pAits not exposed to iht 

Brown 

orown Yellowish (4), 

Red (s). 

Yelldw (6). 

{ Yellowish (7), 

Urownish (8). 

Pale to 

Rosy (f 0). 

(For cotour of skin Ptaw Hip i^iQ% 


(r) Colour of eyes ? 

Dark of all shades (J). 


Mcdl urn I mediiiin shadeS| cstcepi g rcen (2]L 

r' t* f All lielit ^des^ except blue (4)* 

I Blue ( 51 . 

(For medium colours of eyes m Plate HI, 

A. B^C.and D). 


(c) Fold of skin at inner an^le of eye f .. 

(o) Absent, fig. ^ p. j fl. (j) Vesti^'c re mmning. 
52) Coircring | to | the carooclR (3) Covcn 
mg the canioclep fig. 2 , page j 8. 

(D.) Colour of hair I ^ 

(i) Black (2) Dark brown. (3) xMediura. 

(4) Blond or of all shades. (5) Red. 
(For niiediuifi shades of hair PI. HI^ figs. A, 
Bp and C ; if possible A lock of hair should 
be Attached to the Schedule^ 
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(E-) Character of hairl ■ rii ■■■■ papa ^HWPiil I I i n !■■■- 

(I) Straight, (2) Undulating of Wavy. 

(3) Curly. (4} W'ooUy. 


, p . ... . f On the (ace? ..., «. 

(F.) Amount of hair | f 

(o) Ab&ent. (t) Scarce* (5) Medium. 
Abundant 

^C.) Shape of face ? 



(j) Long and narrow. (2^) TMediuKL {3) Shun 
and broad. (4) Pyramidal* narrowing 
upwards* (s) Wedge-shaped, /j--, pointed 
towards chlit 


<Hr) Profile of Nose ? ^ 

lJ> Straigti, PI. IV» fig. 1. 1=3 Aquiline, fig. i 
(3) Concave or mmed up^ %* 3- {4) High 
bridged, fig. 4, (5I Sinuous fig. 5* 

(6) Chinese type, fig. & { 7 ) NtgroKi type, 
?* (8) AustraJoid typft %■ ®- 

(f.) Prognathism or prominence of ihe face an the 
region of the mourh ? . vri -H-ii!- aiJB +«l-n 

(o) Absent. W Slight. (a) Moderately 

marked, {j) Considerable* 


(jJ laps? 

(i> Thin, (a) Medium. <3)Thick. (4) Everted* 


(ic) Prominence or flatness of face 7 


Proprosopic {fitce prommeBi,/ 
check l»nes nol percepfible)- \ 
Mesoprosopic (3). 
Platyoprosoplc (fikee fiat, cheek f 
bones conspicuous^ 1 


Coii5idetable[] ).! 
Moderate (2J- 

Weli marked{4}w j 

Escefl5ive t5). ( 
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Essential Measurements. 


i} 


7 

9- 


Head 

I Nose 
S Projec- 
L tions 
of 

Htfld 


I 


L 1 

{' 


[Q. 

J2, 

IJ- 

14^ 

Ik 

t7- 

iSs 

^9- 


;:e. 

22, 

27- 

38, 

39, 
ja 

31. 

33- 


{ MiiKEitiufBi length .. 

bTl^tb 

f Length from ba^e to root 
L Breadth across nostiiL$ 

FroTTi I'crtex to roqt of nose 
rt month 
■» chin..,. 

tragus of ear 
Bkygoimtjc breadth of face 
Face length from the nasion to chin (tinder 

surface) .... . 

Length of upper limb 
Length of cubit .... 

Length of the hand along its h^k 
Length of foot „„ 

Sitting height 
l^teling height ..„ 

Standing height (w^ithout shoes}— 

Height to chin 

Height to stemaj notch ^.. 

Height from Entemai maE]eo3us to the ground 
Span uf arms ...* 

Additional Measurements. 

Maxlmuni bixaddi of shoulders ... 

Ma:}£amuni breadth of hips .... *.„j. 

} nT™™„ f Kjctenial hsorlMtal breadth .... 

ter nf J bincnlar breadth .... ....1 

Fiutp^ 1 Internal biocular breadth 
LBigqnlat breadth 

lEar-f ■••• “« 

1 \ Breadth (insertion of tragus toouter rim] ■. 

Height of umbilicus fron% the ground .... ,_i 

Biorbito-nasal arc.,. „„ .. 

Cirouirtfcrencc of chest .... 

Mintmum supru-malleoLar circumference of leg 
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supra-fnalleolar ci rcumferenM of leg 
fMark ihe sub^ybid and 
sub-malle^Ur nts and 
the ejtircmkles pf the 
metsMzarpo and tneta- 
taosp-phalangcal jobt^ 


3J. 


j4- Tracing of hand 
35^ foot 


Special Measurements* 


j Lenph of body from seventb cervical spine to 
lower end of coce>^x _ 

(A) Bl-acroraial breadth .... 

[r.) Bl-ilmc crest breadih „„ _ „„ 

(dJ) Length of arm. Acromion la humero-radial ‘ 
line 4 ™ ™. ^ _ 

(e.) Length of forearm, Hutnero-nidiiiJ line in ' 
tip of Sly laid process _. ^ 

{/) Length of thigh. Anterior superior iliae spine 
to external fcmoro^tibial hne 
(^"0 Length of leg* Femorn-iibinl line to end of ‘ 

^^ffrTr^ii maJiealus „.. ^*** „„ _ 

(^.) Height of externa! malleolus from ihc ground .... 





Special Observations. 


J, G. C. 

No* V—EXPLANATION OF SCHEDULE. 

The ** Pre:liniinaj>' Paniculars" require little cAplana' 
Inin. The may offer some diffieulty on account of 
the person not being able to express ll ; in such casea the 
observ'Cf must indicate it to the bi^l of hi* Judgment, 
inserting ihe word "about'' before the nun^ber he enters 
for it. 

The of Aa/y is to be noted, as it may explafii 

some peculiarily in the inem.iimtnenis which might be 








to bfl due ti> error. To save larne and trouble !a 
writing^ ngrabors within brackets are attached to each of 
the three coudlttonf^ so that if the person is thin it will 
be sufficient to write *^3“ in the blank column. This plan 
is also to be adopted in recording the descripti ve characters 
which follow. 

The “ Descriptive Chajactersare ficxi to be reccirdcdi 
And whljcthis ts being done the observer mair engage the 
subject in conversatioop so as to gain his conhdence and 
overcome any fear or rcpiignance he may have to be 
measured If any difficiilty is found in answering the 
•questions in the Schedule, rerenence should be made to the 
seotion. Descriptive Chailacters^ farfurther escplanatloEL 
^\rhen the colour or form in the finbjcrt docs not corre¬ 
spond to any in the Schedule, but la intennediale between 
two colount or fottris^ the two numben between which it lies 
should be entered in the blank column. 

The measurements are dirided into three sets. Of 
these the first seE^ the ^Efiseniial Measureincnts*'should 
always be ascenamed, as they ate most imporfant for the 
diderentiation of races, and enable the whole tigure of the 
subject to be reproduced and compared with those of other 
racess The second set* “ Additional MeassiaremcnlSi^ should 
be taken also whenever it is possible. The shird set, termed 
^Special Measurements,'* require of the observer a know^ 
ledge of the anatomy of the body, and are more particu- 
lariy intended to be measured by medical men. 

The points between which the various measurements ore 
taken arc explained b Section Vll, page 21, with which 
the travel ter should make himself familiar. 

Printed schedules^ each containing a set of observations 
for a single person, may be obtained frnm Messrs, Harrison 
& Sons, of St- Martin's Lane, Londoiip W.C.^ at a cost of 
^ per dozen. They also supply schedules for meastitt- 
mcnls of the skefetopp at the same rate, 

-■\flcr a little pmciLcc the traveller will be able 10 ascertain 
the Preliminary Particulars, Descriptive Characters 
the Es^ntiol Meosurctnentsof asubjcctia about ij minutes. 
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His wffrk will bt facilitated by the help of two 
One to write down iht loeasutomeDts and the other to assist 
ham in them. The subject should be made to regard 

beinj^ ineasored as an atnusemenL 

J. G (i. 

No. VI.—DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERS. 

In the fdllowinj^ Sections ihe various particulars rei^ardin^ 
the Descriptii'e Characleris ashed in the Sebedute are ex- 
plained^ and others supplementary to them which may uith 
ad van Inge be noted by the traveller aregtveJi- 

Skin. 

The colour of the skin should lae observed on a part of the 
body not exposed lo the sun or weather. 

A very convenient part in clothed persons is usually the 
Outer jxart of the upper arm. The part chofieu :ihould be 
sEated in any case. 

Apply the edge of Plate 111 close to tic part chosen for 
obsersatinrit and note the number of the tint which most 
nearly resembles the colour of the skin. 

The various lints are— t. Black, coal-black. 2. Sooty- 
black, 3- Dark reddish-brown^ chocolate, 4. Darbyclrnw^* 
brown, dark aliv^ s. Red, copper-colour^. (1, Vellaw+ 
olrt^. 7, Yeltowi ah-while. & iSrowmsh-whiter g. Pale- 
^vhitt 10. Florid or rc^y. (iVe Plate III, figs, t to,. 

Other observations which should be made are as 
follows 

I. Is the skin smooth and velvety, or coarse and rough? 

2- Is the Oily excretion abundant? 

j. Do the pans covered differ much in colour from those 
exposed to the sun ? 

4, Do different castes or sections of the population differ 
notably in colour ? 

K prevailing colour or corrtpEe^ion in parts 

habitually expo^ ? 

C 


V 
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^ wbai In those habituaily exposed to weather and 
mnshme ? Do frechtes occur t 


Eve 


J. a 


The cotour of the iris is vcrj' iinpomnt; four dasse.s 

of coE^r art rtCij^istd— 

I. Dark.—Joeludlog those which ane calEed black- 
bfwn, d:vrk liaael, iS:c, 

“■ Or NeutraL—^Such cannot at once, b a 

good liglitj be distinguished 35 tight or dark, 
Anvang these are the dark greys j most of the 
greens ; those with a predomsiiance of orange 
towards^ the centre, but of grey or light green c] 4 - 
where^ ffic. E^faniptcs of some varieties of neutmt 
eyes are g^yeo {s^ Plate III, figs. A, B, C, and DY 
p.—Otliftr Ehan blue (Jight grey, very light 
bight. < green, *c.>. 

14-—Blue, 

Tlie eyes should be examined frami a moderate distance, 
m ^ to get a general Impnessioti of the colours. Thos* 
di^inctjy darker than the neutral cKamples given to be 
called those lighter to be called /i{[At 
F&rjn nnd FQuiwn.-\T^ Use eyes placed with thek long 
aaes nearly to one horizon lal plane (as inmost Etiropean^L 
nr are their outer angles more or loss visibly eleVkiteo (as In 
many or most Chinese) ? Are they deeply-set^ or d jkur dt 



FK^ ir— lUfcftrrAW int; 


Arru TQKSAMu 

riG. Hr— woncauAM ffrt 


priciTnin«ttt? Is tht up|»r eyelid thick? Does h turn 
down at the inner ang^le^ as in 2, cov-erinf^ more or less 
the smaJI red fleshy mass called the caruncle ? Does the 
outer angle of the opening appear compre^^ and pointed, 
so as lo suggest an ilmond shape ? 

h B. 

Hair, 

— I. ts die colour in adults—i. Bbck, coal-hltckp 
'1. Dark brown > ^ Medluiti chesnut brown J 4. Fair* 

blonde yellow^ or fta^en ? 5. Redi auburn ? 

Specimens are given of the coloura, whether reddish-brownp 
yellowish, or duU which are included under 5 (w 

Plate IIU A, and C), Shades much darker than 
these types are to be called darfc.brow'u or black, ihose much 
lighter must be set down under 4 as fair, blond, &c. j red 
and auburn shades form a class of ibeii- own. 

Only adults whose hair has not begun to turn grey 
should be selected for this purpose. The sliadcs are best 
discriminated not in sunshine, but in the shade on a bright, 
clear day. 

2. If the hair in adults is always or usually black, what 
colours prevail among children ? 

j. U the natural colour of the hair interfered with in any 
way ? Some races dye the hair. 

4 Is there any colour which is preferred, to others ? 

5. Obtain specimen locks of difTerent ages, if possible, 
vi^T, (a) at blrth^ (&} between I and 2 yeans, (r) 2 and 4, 
(J) 4 and a, (c) S and i6, (/) ^uU. 

C^artii~Ur.—6. Is the hair straight, slightly or much 
waved^ curly or Crualy, or what k called woolly ? 7. Jf curly 
Or hiidetk is this due to nature or ait? 3 , Is ii in great 
q uancity ? What length docs it atiai n, whether measured! 
by the apparent distance between points and inots of thi^ 
jocks. Or oy stretching indiihdual hairs ? la Does it grow 
in separate tufts? Or is it uniformly scattered over the 
hair>' scalp? ji. Are the hairs course or hne in texture? 
Round, Aatlcncd^ or kidney-shaped in ^lian ? 



Lefti/i/f and Afnffuv/r —12. Have the mates any beard? 
If noLj are they beanikss by nature^ or do they pluck out or 
otherwise destroy ibe board ? 

15, On what parts of the body besides the head, armpits, 
and pubes dots hair ijrow ? At what age doe* it begi n to grow 
on ihe diiffereot parts? and so what qtiiintiliesf 14- What 
U the difference betweeo male and female in this ncspeci ? 
15. What difference is observed so ibt quality and colotir of 
the hair on different parts of the body ? 

16, tn whaT directioo does the hair ((row on different ports 
of the body, hands, arms, legs^&c,? 17. At what age do 
greyness and baldness appear? and in what pans first? 

J.B. 

Form qp Face. 

E, the facet its a from view, square, oblong, round, 
elliptiCt ^hon-oval, long-oval, shield^shaped {like an escuu 
chtoii]| Of wedge-shaped ? 

3, I n profile, h it convex or concave ? 

3. In profile also* art the ebinn the nose, the tnouih, the 
brow-ridges marltedJy promineni? and of the supra-orbital 
region, are the brow-ridges proper, or the glabella (cenira] 
boss} the more prominent ? 

4^ the nose t^^late J V} straight, f ; aquiline, z ; 
hookedt fign 3 ; concave^ fig, 4 ? high-bndged (buscjuc), fig. 4 : 
clubbcdt Or finucai^t - S ? Or has it the Clisnese type 
(siraight but dat), fig, 6 ; or the cegFoid (short, broad, neatly 
straight)^ fig. 7 ; or the Australoid or Papuan (bro^, wuh 
the lower part forming a flattened and depressed hook), 
fig-H? 

5. Is the chin broads narrow, angular, or itsund ? 

b Are the cheekbones broad, prominent forwards, or 
inconspicuous ? Or is the face in this region fiat ? 

7» Are the lips thin, medium, or thick, or is the upper hp 
tuinecl upwards and ihe lower lip turned downwards? 

S. Are the oats large or smalb ^r outstanding, simple 
Of finely developed? 

g. Are the lobes large or absent, attached or detached ? 




Pl-vtk 


T* fiift 





Aiitr Topiiuird. 







tccnrded b>' phoEogr^phs of a 
It face ia fLill vievr'and ipi citact 
but shotit J also be indicated 
schedule. 

Fiirf^tr jV&Us fkr same 

Plaiyoprosopic aie tenns used tDind;cate 
wliEther the middle part of the face, betweea the level of the 
lower part of the nose and the upper inatgiti or level of tlie 
evebiiows curi'cd pmiininontly forward or Is flat. In the 
nrat i>'pe the bi^dlh of the face at the le«l of the chc^- 
wne£ appears diminished tay these bones recedinK+ or being, 
f pressed inwards, and die fate cunes legulaTiy 

or^^'anj from the ears to the nose ; the latter is consequendy 
proniment. and appears as a keel on the top of the arc*. 
n the second the lace is bioad and flat in appearance, the 
chi^kbones are promiTicntp and in CKtreine forms the side 
and front of the face are almost ac ri^ht-angles to one 
another, the bend of the angle bclnj^^ at the dieckbnnes, and 
^e nose appears as if projecting from an almost flat surface, 
fcxtiome forms of the first type are frequently seen amengst 
MgEish people, while the second type is most marked in the 
Eskimo and some of the Chinese. Two degrees of the pm- 
tyf* 5nd two of the platyopj-osopic are gi^^en in the 
t ^ the intermediale condition of flice is repte- 
:^nted by the mesoprosopic foniv flf which the Cellic type of 
fa.ee may be taken as a fair example. 

J. C. C. 


No, Vri.—DIRECTIONS FOR 
MEASURING THE BODY. 

Fjscft/ia/ MenjFfifyjwN/s. 

I- ^—Measured from the most prominent 


These characters are best 
number of persons showing tli 
profile Photography, p. 23 
as correctly as possible m the 


point in the middle of the brow beiv^een the eyehroi^ tti* 
hlaie 11 ^ at, to the most prominent poini of ihe 
otciput or back of head- it ta the maximuTn kagth of the 
head. 

2. Trafisvfr^^ Ifivad/A.—Th^ maxiiriurEi breadth of the 
head wherever it irtay be {except low dowTi behind the 
ears) measared transvereely to the len^rih. The points af 
the instrument must be held exactly on the same kvel, both 
in relation to the vertical and the horirnntal pJaneSt other- 
w ise ihe mcastiiement will not be truly transverse. 

The cephalic index which indicates the relation the breadth 
of the head bears to the length obtained by multiplying the 
breadth by loo and dividing the product by the lengthy the 

fotmula being ^ = cephalic index. 

Mas- length 

^ AW,—In making this mp^urcment the 
mstrument is held vertically^r its lower point is placed lightly 
against the farthest back point of the under surface of 
the septum between the nostrils, Plate 11,/, where the ripper 
lip begins, niff on the tip of the nose, the upper point at the 
Eermination Or root of [he nose between the cyes^ This last 

point U sometimes a little difficult to detenmne. There b 
^matl transverse fold of the skin (sometimes tw*o folds) aithe 
root of the nose: It is on this fofd, or when there are two 
foEdSi between the folds, that the upper poEnl of the instru- 
ment should rest, genera'ly about two milltinetrcs above the 
level of the transverse axes of the ej-es. 

4- of A 4?.Tf.—Measured across the wi^idest part 

without compressing the nostrils between the pointii of the 
instrumentr 

These two measurements give the nasal index, the 

, , . . . i_ ^ Breadshxtoo , 

farmula of which ]& uldex. 

Hie nest four measuTcmcnts show the distance of their 


several levels s'crtically below the plane of the top of the 
head. For directiHUS as to how the instrument is lo be 
uscil in dEtemiintng them, see INSTRUMENTS, p. ^ The 
position in which the head Is held by ihe subject while the^ 




nicasuremeat^, aJso thine of height, arc beiriK Eiude i5 
most important^ aod requires rhe carcfirl aKlciilion of I he 
observer. The subject must sit with the body upright and 
the head straightp the line of vision directed borizontaily 
forwards to a point a little distanLt ufTp placed a| the same 
height as ihe eyc^- Havioif adjtidied the head in ihe proper 
poiiition^ the Iniiinianent is placed wilJi one limb resting on 
^e vertex, while die stem of the instrument is held vertically 
in front of the fare (particular atlenlion should be paid to 
the fact mmi ^ z'crfkn/Jy, as ^ofne 

iraveJlcrs have erred in inking ari oblique ineasutement from 
the hack of the head to the chin^ which is useless) ; to secure 
the venicai posEtiuo of the instxuiuent, a small plumb-line 
shoutd be temporarily fixed to the briM of the curs^ed part 
of Els upper arm or on the end of ihc canier,, Plate H, 
After each mensurement is taken fhc observer should 
see that the subject is in ihe correct acEitude before taking 
the next. 

5. kVr/^.r fff Aiw/ £/ —Tlte point on the root of the 

nose to which this measurement is taken Is the same ws 
that in measuring the length of the nose^ Plate II, c, 

6 . fVr/rj- Afoi/fJf .—The lower point is the line of the 

hps u'hen closed^ Plate II, 

7. O/w.—The point on the chin is that corr«- 
ponding to the under surface of ihe lower jaw, as shown in 
Elate II. 

S. I'^r/rjr fo JVwffl'j Or supra-auricular projection, 

is measured by rotating the iristruinient to the side of the 
head, the borbootal arm Mill resting un the vertex. The 
lower arm is projected against the middle of th^ tm^us 
{the small projecting portion of the external ear which 
guards the opening of the meatus, in front)t at the point 
where it starts from ihc side of the bice, niarli^ X, Plate II, 

By adding the length and breadth of the head, nnd the 
height from the tragus to the vertex togerher, and dividing 
the produt t by j, the cephal ic module of bchmidl is obtuincdt 
which enables us to compare approvimmely the volume of 
dilfeteot heads- 
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Brtadi/t fatt is th« maxinium hreadlli: 

L bflw«n the bony arches which extend from the 

rheefc ^ocs to the imffiis of the ears. The poiats of urcatcsl 
breadth arc best found with ilic forefinger of each hand In 
the hm msfanee, and the points of the instnimcnt arc 
tlicn pLiced on ihem. 

This diameter, compared with the length of ihc face from 
the nasioti, rar root of the nose, to the chin, taken by direct 
irnmsureinent from the one pint to die other, forms a useful 
index, the formula of which is 

Miiy gomat ic Hr^dih x too , . ., . 

Nrtsio-nicniat teiiuth ^ iode*. 

ja /cwjf/A Zy>hA—T his is measLircd with iheiirms 

^ratghtened and hanging vertically at the sides qf the body. 

I lie right arm should he selected for measurement unless 
thstli anus are measured. Tlie point of the sliding arm of 
Uk- instrument is applced to the depression which is found 
immedKrtely below the bony piotniiience fanning tite tip of 
me shoulder, the acranutm. between it and the head of die 
tumerus or arm bone: the other arm of the instmment is 
dmwn downwards tilt tt reaches the extreme end of the 
middle finger. While making the measurement the inslnj- 
meni must be held parallel to tlie axis of the limb; to do Uiis 
Its lower anm most be moved horimntalh- rill it projects 
the retju,site d^tance beyond the other,'as in latlng ilie 
projections of the head. “ 

11. ^ The forearm is fully flexed upon 

the upper till the tip of the elbow is the most prominent 
pjHflL the thumb bfltng uppcrRinst, Ttie instniment is tlicn 
pkiced along the outer edge of the forearm and the little 
finger side of the hand, the point of the elbow resting 
againgt the fixed arm of the instrument, ^vhile its other 
arm (which has been previously drawn along the stem} 
finger'^" onwards itU it toudies the end of the middle 

IS, bf //iurrf—With the forefinger and thumb find 

the extremities or styloid ptneesses nf the bones of the fore- 
aim situated on the thumb and little finger sides of the 



tobiecl* wnsi, round i*hich place a small eotd and hold it 
fiimly so that it may depress the stin at these points, (a 
show the line of the wrist. The length of thenhand is 
ineastired from the centre of this line on the back of the 
wnst to the tip of the middle finger. 

These three mowurements enable the length of lh« thtec 
segments of the upper limb tt> be determined and compared, 
j “''K*' e /—Measured while the foot tests on a 
flat surface by placing the stem of the instrument along and 
touching (Ac inner side of the beel and ball of the gteat toe, 
hod the fiKcd anti against the hack of the heel, Ae sliding 
arm being monied forwards till it touches the end of the 
longest toe, which is either the great or the second toe. 

. the tb™ following lieighis, the measuring rod 

IS used ^ descnbed in the Section on issTnuitESTi, pi. nx 
subject should be seated lowfsfr 
p. ro>. Care must be taken to see that the body is held 
perfectly e^ct, the head in the same position as when 
measuring us projections, and the lees should be close 
togeAer, and at nght-angles to ilie ihighi The measure¬ 
ment IS taken between the vertex and the plane of the 
tuberosities of the ischia, or bony prominences of the buttock 
on which Ae body tests when in a sitting position, 

ij, hHeftinjr AWfA/.—The subject kneels down, holding 
his body erect and his head straight. The legs should be 
ctnse together, and the point of the toes is nearly as 
possible o_ij the same plane as the knee, ShouW the subject 
object to kneet properly, the height of the lower edge of the 
patella, or knec-cap, frnm the ground may be taken instead 
Ueforc mcAiiiring 19. 

-S'/./wAVrs,"This should always be measured 
Without shoes, when possible. Should the subject object to 

lu. measured with them on, and 

Hie thicknt^s of ilse heel cfeducted+ 

1^?- /c? Chm IS mesasLired from the grotind ifj the 

Linder surfrice of the lower the point at which the pro¬ 
jection of the Ise^d to the cl?hi ceased^ While maktiig thia 


se 


‘I'M 'he head is held 
slra^i,ht ai in nicasunng the projections. 

ml; AVWA'tf/.TS.-The upper poini of measure- 

unas or^hTcolli'^nei"""’ ‘t*" P^°j««mK^ 

. 19. M^lie^at lUigkt .—Measured from ihe lip of the 
inlernjil i^colus (or downward projeciittg process of the 

SCil '' "rm of the iostnitnenr lo the 

level of the pomI of the mnl leolus. 

tiavinw uf /the head, from the verieji to the chin, 

'*’* differeoee between 

hriJhts 1 ! . between the sitting and the sternal 

iwithts giies the length of the iiiinfc. The difference 
belwecii the sitting and standing heights indicates the 
lunffih of the inferior Hmb^ froin the fevel of ,he ^ndl 

fM^ ihfsin' 'S'^bia to the sole of [he 

iMf, the sitting height snbirncted from the fcneeJiiiH height 

fn^r lower enS of the 

standln,^ ^"'k/ between the hneeling 

lenlh^ this last indicates 

Hw* he'*'t!j *!l® 1^’ "^b’tc the malleolar height itself shows 

beesiended horiiomally 
fhe “/•>** "i!^ “Ttgles to the axis of the^ ? 

the palms diKctetl forwards, the measuring rod is Diat-ed 

s:i' sS a r vr .e; 

IS standing with his hacls and arms resting against a wall 
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These fnei^urements are ntst lo be taken. If it is nf>t 
possible to otnain aJI of them the tratvclicr should rneasure 
as many as he can^ as (hey are all of importance, 

21. /Ircadfk iff measured between the 

exiernri] surfaces of the praminences ot the shoulders about 
5 on. below the acromion, r>,, the bony point just abo\e the 
head of the humerus^, the Bubject standing in a natural 
pOBition with his elbows lothe sides- 

23, .UiLttMuftf rj/* //j^r across the prominences ol 

ihe thighsp where the thi^n bones are fek iubculaneouslyi 
while the subject standing with the feet together and the 
weight of the body rests mjually on both legs 

Jn making these two measurements the skin should be 
pressed hmdy under the arms uf the instrument. It may 
not be possible to obtain them on the nude^ in which case 
they may be made with the clothes on^ They form a go^ 
indexp the breadth of the shoulders being taken as loo^ ihus'— 
Hip breadth x loo 
Shoulder breadth =«>ni(e index, 

H/ifrh'/a/ measmed from the outer 

surfaces of the bony rim bounding the orbit extcinally On the 
One side, to the corresponding point on the rtm of thcather 
orbiL The level of the points of measurement is indicatetl 
by thickeniriig of the bony rim, and is situaled at or slightly 
above the exitnuii nogle of the eye, and 3 or | mill [metres 
below the external tod of the eyebrow^ 

24. ^jrVvw/fir fnim the external angle of 

the one eye to the corresponding point of the Other. 

25. /ftUrfta/ Biifcii/ar or /nf^r^'uAir between 

tbc internal angles 0/ the two eyes. 

26, BrfiidfA is the breadth of the tower jaw at 
its angles, which are easily felt below the skin. 

The birygomatiCi external biurbitaEt and bigonial breadihs 
of the face when compared whh one anochert or still better^ 
with the projection ol the head from venes to chin+ indicate 
the form of the face, whether it is long, shorty oval or S4|uare 
in form, and thus assisl the descriptive cliaracters. 
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27- c/ Ear .—Tlic length of Uae auricle 

inca-surcd in its longest oi^is- 

28 . ^ ExUraa/ Etir, measured at rigbt'anjles td 
the lenytb from the point of junclion of iht tragus i^'ilh tbe 
face. 8, io iTie oyttr rim of the auricle^ 

29. a/ Urtt^i/irus ar c?m tisuaJly be obuuned 
only on nude sattiges, and sbouEd be asrertaineil after 
mci^uring tbe sternal heigh En 

The nt5tt four measuremeiniU are made wUh the graduated 


uipe. 

ja Biarifi 7 {hA^asaf A rtf measured over the root of the 
nose front the same points as aj. This arC| compared w-itb 
the biorbitai breadthj gives an indci which has been found 
verj' useful In distinguishing races in India and elsewhere j 
. , , . lilorbito-nasa] arc X 100 

,ts forrnub IS — b,o.dtl. = orb«o.n.sjil index, 

It liidioites verj^well the degree Of promineucc or flatness of 
the face^ 

31. Ctrfs^ff^fireacf <if —This measurement is more 

important in relation to the development of the chest ll^n 
as an Indication of race character. In taking it, the subjcci 
must stand upright with shoulders back arms hanging 
at the sides; the tape i^ placed immediately aboi-e die 
nippleSi the Sower edge [ouching them, and is brought horiion- 
tally round each side over the blade bones to the back of the 
subject where the observer stands, an assistant l^ing in 
front to see that the tape Is in the proper position and 
exactly hori^onlaE, The rneasurement Is read off while the 
chest is in repose. The cinrumference during forced InspiTa- 
tion and forced expiraiion may also be nOiecL 

32. Miatmijm Sufim-ma/itfl/ar D>r2^w^#TCffff,--ThiA is 
the minimum circumference of the 1^ above the malleolus. 

3^ MiH'tfftum Su/m-raalMar Circtim/mncc shows the 
maximum gfrth of the calf of the leg. 

In tracing the contours of ihe hand and foot, care must 
be taken to keep the pencil qiiile perpendicular. The pencil 
should be split longitudinally, so that the outline it makes 
may be more eaactp 
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34, band is to be placed on £l 
tabic, with the axes of the foreann at»d haitd in Iciie white 
the iracing la made. A mnrlt should he made outwards from 
the contour line at the ends of the stylotd processes of the 
hones of the forearm, and opposite the middle or highest 
points of the metacarpo-phaJangeal enEargenrems, that is at 
the knijckles, of the forefiny tr and iillle linger, to indicate 
their position. 

35. CVw/4?fifr —The foot is placed on a flit sudacc— 

the lid of the anthropomeier bos, which will also senrt a.s a 
table in tracing iht hand--the leg being perpendicoUir to it. 
it is best taken with a pencil split Tnnsituutnaity so thal the 
lead is appeaTing throughout its length- The nai surface of 
the pencil is held vertically next the fool, and the tracing 
begun opposite the lowest point of the Internal malleolus^ 
which should ^ indioited by an outward movement of the 
pencil; the tradng is brought round the front of the fwt to 
the lowest point of ibe external malleolus, which should be 
similarly marked, and hnally round the heel in the point 
where it w-as begun. The mclatarso-phalangeal joint of the 
grral and little toes should also be marked opposite Ehe 
middle of the enlargements of iJiese joints. 

Further observations maybe made by the traveller regard¬ 
ing any particular feature or peculiarity he rnay notice in 
the subject Many of tbe peculiarities he will meet with are 
noticed in the Sections on Dcscripiive Characters, .Abnor¬ 
malities or De format Lonsv 


Spfa'ai 

(n.) ^ /mfff f/i< s/ftm /tf 

In making this measurement the 
subject stands with the body quite erect. Tbe instrument is 
held vertically^ and its arms aihusted till they touch Ehc 
points of measurement on the body. 

(A) measure between the anterior and 

externa! angle of each acromion. 

fr.) /?iW7h&c Crr 4 f The maximum transverse 
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br^dth of the pelvis between the e£tenial nLirgim of the 
iliac crests. 

The nest four measartmenta are supplementary to the 
len^hs of the dil^crenL segments of the timbs preiioll^ir 
tak^ in the essential measureTuerits:, being direct measure' 
merits uf the segments themselves. Their points of measure- 
meul are sufficiently defined in the S-iihedule, It Is necessary 
to remember that iht/ are vertical projections, consequentLyp 
while they are being ascertained, the instruTnent mtist m 
held vertically and parallel with the limb throughout its 
whole ejetentt and its arms lengthened or shortened horiton- 
mJly as may be r^uired to mSke tbeni touch the points of 
measLirement, whkb should liave been previously determined 
and marked on the skin. 

J. G. G. 


2. OSTEOLDGICAL CHARACTERS. 

No. VUL-GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS- 

Tras^llers are eamestly requested to ptocures when 
possible^ specimens of the skeletons of native races. 

The skoletoos (including the skull) should^ if possible, be 
sent to art anatomical museum, such, for es^mple, ^ the 
Naiu^ History Museum or the Royal College of Sur|reons 
Museum in London, or the Moseums of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinhuigh, or Dublin, where they can be 
examined by experts * If the whole skeleton cannot be pro- 
cured,^ the skull, the three pelvic bones, and the limb bones 
should be seuL The skeletons should be kept separate^ and 
the IchcalUyp race, and^ If known, the sex; nink, and pro^ble 
age should be written upon each bone in addition to these 
particulars being written on labels atLached to each, lest the 
latter be lost or injured by any chance in transit. 

SVh^n the traveller is unable to procure specimens to 


Sft It. 
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r.end liome, bui it able io exannine ihem on tbc $po^ he shoukT 
With his anthropamcter and lapt make thi!- aita$iiremeat5 of 
the skull, pelvis, and llinb bc^e£, and nole tb* d«cripti^'« 
characters of the skull scheduled in the follDirmg scheme. 

J. G. a 


No. IK—SCHEDULE 


of Obseryations on the Skdeton. 


PftF,WMirfARir PARncuLAas. 



Tribe.. 

L^nguai^e or dlaleirt-.... 


Date 

Age 

Locality 


“ ■ ii> prl'H-i - 



Measurements of the SkulL 


j. Ma^mtiin anten^poslurior length 

2 . „ trailsbreadth 

3. MinSmiifu frontal breadth 

4. Hei^ht^ basta-bre^^matic.... 

5. Honiontal clrcumferente 

6. Antero-postenor cur^e length .... 
% Basio-tiasial length 

£. Basio alveolar (stEpcrlor) length-. 
^ Bhj^gomatic breadth 
!□. Bigonial bTcadth .... ..*+ 

n. Nasio-mental length 
.Naslo-al^wbr length 
Naiial height 
14- ,, breadth 

Tj, Orbital breadth .... .... 

16. ^ height .... .... „. 


■ ■■ 
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Measurements of the Pelvis. 


17. Ma^ijmum Wuic msl br-eadih „„ 
1^ Feint height 

19. Anieri^posterior diameter of biim 

20. Transverse cfiaTneler of brim .... 



Measurements of Limb Bones. 


21, M length of humerus 

33 - n ,+ radius 

= 3 “ it rr fcrnur 

34- n ri rihia 


Descriptive Characters* 

The calvaria, or braia case— 

^ Muscular ridges—(i) feeble, {=} modcKite^ i 
(3) well marked^ .... 

J CondltiOTi—Cl)Dpeu,(3j inodenitely 
closed, ( 3 ) obiheiated 


suiures^ I Gomplejcit^—(i) simplet (a) mode- ; 

I Rite, (3) complicaied 
r, Wormean ossicles in suturc5~(o) absent,' 
{1} small, (a) medium, fj) Urge .... 

J Antero-postcrior—(1) leBuUrj (2) j 
note whether eleniled 
or oepfes^ in the froutal, pane- 

tal. or MOpiial rwion* . 

Hiwi»nt2l-( I) regiilar, (a) prumi- 
nent or (j.) fbitcned or depresMd 
at any part—naming fegion 
Transverse arch (t) pointed, {2). 
medium, (j) dut .... „ J,. 
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ri^vTt: V. 



c. 


/iXa. 








Facial portion^ 

Ctneral fbnn^i } and narrow^ (2) me- 
^ditnri^ (j) short and lifoadf or square „„ 
f, (Glabella and superciliary' region— (t} flat" 
(a) modcraiely developed^ (3) ptom nent 

{ Axes—<j) nearly honzouLal^ {2) ^et at 
an anj^]e^ drooping esttemaily™ 
Form—(t) roand, {=} bn^ad and rect- 
(3) alnipst square 

A Inter-orbitaJ re^pn—(1) narroWi (2) medium* 
(3) broad 

f Lower marrinsofopeninifs—Ci) sharps 

f (2) rounded, (3) sloping „„ 

/. Nose J Spine—(1) smallc {=1 fliedium, (3) 

1 laitjc 
f Profile outlmi 




- -(0 straight, {3) con- 

V vffic, f3) concave . 

A Fragile of Jaws —(i) srraighfT or nearly so^ PL V, 
fi^s, I, 2 and 3,(2) prominent and concave, FL 
V, fig, 4^ (3) prominent and eoavex^ PI, V, 
ng. S ^ — 

r Direction of incison—(r) vertical, 

A T«[li J f =5 „ 

I Wear— (j) unworn* (2) somewbat 

L worn, {3) much worn 
ff{* I-otm of palate— ^r) U-shaped, (2} elliptical 
(borse-shoe shaped), FI V« fig. 6, (3) parabolic 

CnajTow in from), FL V* %, 7 _ 

fl. Chifl-^Ji) pointed and narrow, {2) medium, 
nmnd, (3) square, fiat .... 

Special Observations. 




Jp C+ i p.. 

No- X—directions for MEASURING 
THE SKELETON. 

I. Jfiixirr/ma Attitre ^ posftrivr diamitif ef SkuK, — 
^ leasured from the glabella (the most prominent point on 

















the Eniddt? line between the inierrig] enda of the iwo aupra- 
orblLiJ ridges, between ihc intcrtml ends of the eye- 
browj nf the living' to the ino$i prominent part of occiput 
behind m ^e middle lilies 

7- MiLrimum Tmjr^wjLir Steajiured wherever It 

may be, cxirept oa sJie Eniutoid processes behind the audilory 
mearyf, tMiverKly to the length. Care must be taken Jo 
nwd the mstiuinefLi perfectly hunnonlal, so that in polnn 
art on the lamc level. 

J. JfiMimum /wnfifi/ii/ Mnsuttd acHKi Lhe 

nafroweit pan pf the forehtod on Lhe lateral fid™ of the 
Frontal bone- 

4- Measured fi»m ihe baslon (intefigr edge of 

1 ne foruoien magnum) tu the bngma (ihe poi at on the tcricx 
where the frontal and interpanelaJi iuturei meet). 

5 . /fpnr^irM/ CiFvwm/tfmtr.—JkiwmM wiLh the lane 
imm^iately above the siiperdtiar>^ ridge* and over the iruMt 
prominent pan of the ecapoL 

t from tbcnasion (the 

pom! at the root nf the nose where the iuture between the 
Hi*al beme* end* at their junction with the fronlaJ bo^} 
the glabdk, bregma, occiput,, and foramen magninn to 
the ba*iiDn. 

7* —MeasumI from the baaion to the 

Tuukon (the jiuiction of the na*al bone* with the frontal), in 
A direct hae. ^ 

This measuretoeciT, added to the previoui ont^ give;* the 
aatero-poftcrior circumference of the hram case. 

S. a direct radins from the 

batk>n to the alveolar point {the moof prominent point of the 
alv^lar border of the upper jaw^ between and n little anterior 
to the roots of the two central indaor teeth). 

a Thedistance theeKteraaF 

sudkees of the lygomatk arches at each skle of the face. 

^ distance between the exteroaJ 

soraces at the angle* of the lewer jaw. 

11 . AWild-jncw/^/ AwfA,—The direct distance from the 
nai^Ton to the under surface-of the lower Jaw in the middle line. 



I J, Itagti, from the iui»i«n to the aliHhf 

potnt. 

13. A\ualkfiFh/, from the TUkion to the loweit [evd of the 
fluior of the nuu qpcntnft m the middle Itne, 

the 1171111 bread Eh aemd^ the 

opening} at ihe wideit pan. 

15, pMr/fj/ measured from the ipei where the 

posienor e<ge nf the lachrymal grooie meets ihe fronto- 
l^hjymaJ suture, to the ealertial border of the orbit in Lh« 
Jin* m Its usii. 

Id Or^t^ An'gA/, measured at right-angles m the mU of 
br^th Mween the tipper and kiwnr banders aerws the 
middle of the orfaiL 


J7i Afoxirnam AmijftA <y moisufed brEw^cn the 

outer edges of the ilise cresuL 

id /V/pr^ AfTjtrM or ihc maiEinium IcngEh of the innom- 
tnAte bonef from the highest point of the iliac crest in the 
lowest part of the toiler isdiii, 

iAf measured fttim 

Uw noddle of the niiEerkir rnoigin of the upper bender of 
the taemm to the nearest point opposite at the upper part 
of ihe rnnphjrsis pybli. 

T naiwfvi^je if measu red At rig ht-anglm 

10 the precedirig acroHsi the broadest part of the brirm or 
mamn of the pelvic cadly. 

It penon has been buried for some lime* the two 
ifimwninate bones aiid the sacruni whkh form the pehis will 
prt^bJy* be separate. Tooblain ibeai»vemeasurenienLiit 
Will be neceasiiy- to fix the bones together by taeam of 
tiring, w nail then logether, and when doing so a smail 
pjeec of wood, aboul 5 or 6 midimettni ihicic, shonkL be 
placecl between the ends of the pttbic bones in to repre- 
Mflt the tJ:iu:]Eibcsf of the soft ii»u« which hai^ dijappcmd. 


tl* AfkrfjffiwMr /fwAsrrvr.—The bone im bid dat 

and measured by pro)«tkm between the tummil and the 
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most dependent pnini qf the l^wer ^icufar surface, the bodj^ 
Off stem of the iii&tnifncnt being parallel to the long asis ot 
the boaCp while the measuremenit made. 

22. J/itif'iHum tif fr^m the upper border of 

the bead of the bone lo the extnemity of the styloid process. 

33 - /^fmur.^Tht femur is placed on a 

table or flat sur&ce, 'uith its ianer aspect dov^ nwards, so that 
the tubenssity of the internal condyle and the aniotlar 
head of the bone rest ai^ainst the Sable j the length is 
measured froin the lowest point of the under surface of the 
inlemal condyle to the sumiriit of the licad of the bone in a 
direct tine. 

34. AfiLtijtmm ItajffA ^ 7 jfe^,-“Tlie ceutTal spine is not 
Included, the measuremuat Iscin^; taken frurn the highest part 
of the flat surface in front and at the sides of It, tn ihc 
extremity of the internal tnalkolus, at the low-er end of the 
bone. 

Notil—T he tape should only be used in measuring 
Xos, s and 6 ; all ihe other measurcniients are to be made 
with the aothropomcrer. 

J. G. a 


E.—P H YSl O LOG J C AL O PSER VATION S, 


No. XL—INTRODUCTION. 

Deductions regarding the coinpaxuti^e phyatolngy of many 
to be trustworthy retjuire to be based on even more numerous 
obsenrations than anatomical characters. Tie study of this 
branch of anthropo^ntphy olTers cscellcut opportunities for 
medical men settled for same lime in a country^ espectally 
to such as art attached to native regiments or hold fixed 
appointments. It [5 only possible here to give an outline 
ttf the direction whidi such studies may take, and to indicate 
some of the obsen-ations whicli may be most readily made 
by the traVi^ler. 


J. G. C. 
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No, XIL—TEMPERATURE OF THE 
BODY. 

In making cm the teffiperacura of tilt body the 

obscrv'er shotild use a cliniCEl ihermornttcr which has 
manufactured for two or ihftc years^ md b™ arEerwards 
tested with a standHind [nstrument so as to ascertain the 
aniQuot of error in its graduation, Sucli an msmmienl may 
obtftjned a certificate from the Natiooa] Physical 
Laboratory at Kt'.v through any good instrument maker. If 
possible the traveller ^hooild have hts thermometer re-lesled 
at intervals to ascerLam if nny %'ariatlon has occurted in it, 

1 L* body Is ascertained by placing 

tlie bulb cT the thermometer under the tPnBue for from one 
to hve minutes, according to the sensitiveness of the 
instniment used^ the moutli mean while being closed round 
the stem ^d breathing carried on entirely through the 
nostnIs. The tcmperaiunr the surrounding air must 
at the same time be ascertained with an ordiimry ther- 
mometex and noted. Previously to the observatioo being 
made, the subject should have been resting in the shade for 
a while, and should not have p.irtaken of food for about 
two hours. The observations should be repeated several 
times, and may be made under diderexit conditions of body 
the typical ob5er\^tlon, however, is when the person Is 
fasting and at rest The icmperature taken in the tkxllla is 
not suHicjerttly accurate for AnEhropogcaphicaJ purposes^ but 
when taken in the groin It |$ reliable. 

J. G, G. 

No. XIIT^CIRCULATION AND RESPIRA¬ 
TION. 

'rh# frequeni:y of the lJulK'bcat should be observed whlk 
the ^bject Is at r«t in a $itting posturep and should be 
noted at the same time of day and under the same conditions 


on €ach oct^Ion ihe is repealed. The pulse 

should be counlcd during' a whole minute ai a time. 

The respiiratlons should be counied for at least a minute 
while ihe subject is resiin^f^ and wkhoLil his being^ eonsOLOUB 
of w'hat i$ being done. Obsen^utkotiB should be made as t-o 
whether ihe respiratormovements are similar or difTerenl 
in males and females^ particularly as to the predominance of > 
costal or abdominal breathing in one or nther ses- 

J. G. a 

No. XIV,—MISCELLANEOUS. 

li Do the people bear told wxlh nr bear exposure to direct 
rays of the sun ? Do they expose iheir heads to the sun 
uncOixred ? How do they bear privations of food, or drink, 
or sleep ? 

a. Is the voice deep, hoarse, or shrill ? 

j. Are there any peculiarities oi the excretory runctionsr 
such as the habitual diarrheea [as m FaenoeJ^ constipation, or 
salivation, or alkalinity of urine, or abundance or absence of 
perceptible perspiration ? 


No. XV.-ODOUR. 

Many curious things are known or reported on this subject 
Thus the Peruvians have diflrerent names for the scent of a 
NegrOj an Indian, and a w^hilc maru The North-Ainericaa 
[tidinns haix been reported^ hut on dcjubiful authority, to 
regard the ^ell of Jew.* as horribly odensive. The i>dour 
of Kaffirs is said not to be diminished by washing^ but to 
be increased by muscular exertion. 

I. Is there any notable peculiarity of odour attached to the 
peraons of the tribe Or people described ? a. Is it recognised 
as diagnostic by their neighbours, or by dogs nr other 
animals? 3, Does it seem to depend on filthy habits and 


of ablution, or oa any favourite cosmeUc or tini|fuent» 
Of on pKuJsantfes of diet? or to be natumi md constitu¬ 
tional ? 4, Does it belong equally to both se^« and to all 
cpjm|ileKiDns (where these 3 atter vary)? 5, Does it ^-arvat 
dilTereat ages ? 


No. XVI.-PHYSICAL POWERS. 

Strengt^ speedp enduraace. 

It is difhculi to institute comparative tests of strengtli 
lor EuroMans or dvtliied men and savages or barbanans^ 
“ knack and euatom or cQnst.aiit praeeJee have so great an 
mnueocr, that it Ls neecss;^ 10 select as a test some aaiun 
use4 by either party^ The persons te^ed 
shouEd be m the prime of Eifej. and otherwise similarly 
Circumstanced. 

Jn countries where the women do most or much of the 
l^rd labour, their streoKth should be tested ns well as that of 
the males: with a view to comparisonp all trials should he 
timed, and the weights and distances carefully measureii, 
and the previous condition or tramlng of the individuals 
recorded. 

iNL Broca commends the traction-dynamonieter of ^raihleu. 
The force registered should be that put forth conlinuousEy 
during at least two seconds. Use maximum got by a sudden 
jerk may^ however^ aEso be noted. 

“ Putting “ or raising a heavy stone is a pretty good test. 

TnaLs of speed should not be confined to short races. 
Tlie American rndians in gcneraljC.t^iare 5 aid to have more 
enduring speed ihau EumpeanSr though easily beaten by 
them in sudden bursts ; witli ^ome other savages the ca$e is 
reversed. 

I. \Vhat is the weight of the burden which a native will 
carry ? 3r How' far will he carrj^ it in one dav ? 3. For hoiv 
many day a in succession withoui suffering thereby.^ 4. What 
distance can a man walk in one day? 5. What distance can 
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ht ride in one ? 6 h What dhstance can he run m one 
day? 7- In what time can he run an £n^Ei:$h mile of 
*760 yard^^ nr 2112 paces of 50 inches, on a level road or 
Krass ? 8. [n what time can he walk ten or twenty miles on 
a fairly level road nr pass? 9. In aJi trials of speed dr 
etidurance the tempcmturc and the tnaancr in w^hich ihe 
indtridnal is shod and clothed should be recordedp as also a 
general description of the pound traversed. 10. What 
weight can a man raise one foot from the ground^ the handle 
being properly adjusted ? n. How far can he shoot an 
armw or hurl a spear? 12, How Itang can he abstain from 
food Or drink, wlxhaut inconvenience, when in exercise ? 
13. Ditto when not in exercise? 14. Have they any drugs, 
or practices of any kind whereby^ they conserve their energy 
during labcMiTi or believe that they consen-e it ? 

j.a 


jVnfrs ja/w iSw 

Valipble data on the above points^ as well as those treated 
of JTi Sfits^s^ p, 41, in the note to p, 48^ and 

in p. 53^ are easily obtained by recording the 

number of persons out of any rather large number of them 
(say of more lhan_ 50) who succeed in achieving two (or 
better, three) dc^1nite tests of di^erent degrees of severity. 
Thus— 

Huiv many succeeded and bow many failed to lift the 
specified weights A, B, C, respeaivciy ? 

How many succeeded and how many failed to run the 
specified distence D in f, and m seconds; or else, how 
njjmy sycceeded and how many failed in running the spcciBed 
distances E, F, fl, in n seconds? 

How many drop|ied oul^ and how many marched on after 
eatmg no food for t, i, f hours respectively ? and so on- 

The magnif tide of the tai^ks or tesU selected should fie such 
that^ very roughly speaking, a quarter of the whole numljer of 
pet^ns obsen ed may be expected to fail in the first, onc-balf 
In the aecDjid, and three-quarters in the third. The method 
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I’tATK VI, 


l> — la, 

E LU 3 


3 m E UJ E 


m 3 m E UJ E 3 

The above show iJw last tlireo lines only of ihe tesi-cnni 
rccMnoiencletl In the text and may suffice for ic^linii ^ucxl visiun. 
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CKf dniwin^ cQnclusiQns from these b mdicoted In tbe 
p^m^rnph on ^talSstks, p. 226. They n^otd a and 

approxiniately coirecl picture of the dblributiDii of the 
qualities tesl'^, nnd not merely general averaf es. 


No, XVIL^THE SENSES. 

Sight and hearing are generally supposed to be more acute 
in per^n^ bclondng to tribes who ha^ne long dwelt in open 
countHe? and leo a nomadic or insecure life. Afyi^Ia {short 
sigEit) Is thought to be extremely rare amo-ng 5av's^^es^ who 
o*eincise the eye very little on ininule object^ while their 
Smell is more acute than fa^tidinus. HxrtCt data o.n these 
subjects Hire desirable- 

Attention should be paid to (l) Acuity of distant vision^ 
and (a) Colour-sense. 

(t) Vitua/ arut^j^ Is best estimoled by using Snelten^s 
Test Tjycs. The special advantage of this meihod is that 
il j^milis t]$ readily to compare the vision of different 
individuals, as the acuity in each case ts mnprcsscd by a 
debnlte fraction (sec below). 

For illiterate persons^ modihcatlons of the method are 
ensployedp the best of w hich is probably tltat known as the 
E t>pe (see Plate Viji For our purposes this method may 
be shortly described as follow^s : 

A test-card shows the form of the letter E in diffcTent 
positions— E, UJ, m. The person under elimination li 
jfiven a large E- which is usirally shaped out of thin tnetal, 
and provided w^ith a handle : ihls he takes in his hand, and 
he Is instructed to put this E saiM as those 

repnescntcd on the testH:ar(L Tlje of the E on the 
different lines of the card gets progressively smaller fnjm 
above downwards; and the number of metres at which 
c^h line ought to be rccogniiajd by a person with average 
vliion, is indicati!d qn the card by small figures eorre- 


^pcrndin^ tQ tlic line m question. Tfius the uppermost line 
should be reco^ised at 60, the setqjid line at the 
ihtnd at 14^ the fqurtli at iS. the fifth at 12, the sixth at Ot 
and the set enth at 6 inetres. 


fffrj/sing fAi E 
K Measure off fi metres. 

2. Let the test-cmd be huii^ or held tiprijht^ In a wood 
iijffntT at thf:5 distance in front cif the person to be exammied 
3 - Hft IS now instruacd to indicate as explained above, 
th^dslTejent pctsitions of the E» beginning at the lop of the 
cam and proceeding downwards as far as he can. 

Note.—[ f he distinguishes accuratek 4Vrf 

the tnal-^siancc is incrtn^d until we find the maximum at 
which this Ime can be seen with prtdsion: it may' thus bo 
necessa^ to grmtly increase the distance In csccplional 
ca^s. To a\'oid an obviaus fallacv in such circumstances. 
It w wseniial to have several copfes of the lowx^st line tS), 
oitfcnng m the arrangement of the type^ 

rf, on the other hand, he cannot distinguish /Ae //iWSyt- 
^wr/ /iw at SIX metres^ the trial disUince is diminished until 
he can just succeed In doing so. 

4. fhe u surd acuity in ^cb case Is Indicated by a fraction,, 
the nimicnitor of which k the trial-distance in metres, and 
the denominator the figure on the card correspondiog to the 
lowest line distinguished. * ^ 

Average vision will thus be espressed by J (or i). 

If at 6 metres the man can distinguish the 
ine mdicated on the card as la “ but nm the nixt lower 
line* ms visual acuity half average v'ision. 

If he cannot disringukh the nppennost line C*^6o‘'J al 

one ihirtictK of 

average vision. 

If he ^ distinguish the West line (“6'') at t8 metres 
his visual acuity = or three times the accepted avenig^ 
in the cinploymeni uf any method of testing visiorii each 
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eye should be tcsled fiepa.rMelyt the other being obstructed 
by an opaque disc. 

It 15 Id be noted that any such mEthod of tesiiu^ only 
ai di&coveiing the dUtani ^nsion of the unaided e^'e^ 
perhapi! the most important question in the case of !£av;a>{e 
people. For tea] accuracy, however,^ it would be necessary 
to find how far visual acuity could be improved by appro- 
priaic glasses, and if it still proved lo be below die average, 
to discover the cause of the defect. But sudi an examina¬ 
tion require^ much special knnwlCftifc in the investigator. 
Any obvious cause of imperfect ilght^ however, such us 
opacity of the corner^ should be noted, and it would be well 
to have a few selected ctin ves and concave glasses so a* to 
try' whether their use linproi'cd defective distant vision. 

(3) Cff/of/r Is most readily tested by the use of 

Holmgren’s coloured wools.^ 'Dicy should be thorough ly 
mixed before the examination. A is shown, and he 

is told to place along with it all tJie other pieces of wncij 
that aft of the juime tW^pw/- (in-espectivc of shade). If he 
does so readily and accurately, he may be pass^ as of 
normal colpunvfsion. If however, he understands what^ i* 
required, yet places wools of any !$hade of red along utlIi 
the green, or hesitates as tn accepung or rejecting a maiLli 
of the green with a wool nf sojiie other colour 
his colour vision is abnormaLf It is essential that the 
exammer should know the condition of hisowm cqluwr-vlaion. 

The person should also be examined as to his power of 
miming colours. In the eaxt of savages this is panicul^ly 
jmport.ant t it may be found that their language is deHcient 
id not having a word to express some colour, 


jf^ar/Air 

Perhaps the simplest and the surest measure of keenne-'S 


* Tbc*e wnwJi, and diflertfit brini ot SnEllera'- I'ol Tyfiii*, naay lie ahtAirtcJ 
4iQii^, Grafts .M Hj>'fcb«vr Srixcc, W, ... 

t Hule& Iw ine luae ol llie wo^sli no ^ ahtadned, if 4i;OTi^3K]|' »•■ ■de^Kit. 
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ftl cj sigtit is the greatest dishwce at trbich a saiiare of knoiro 
Site that has two of its sides vertical as in fig, i, can be 





Fig. ^ 


disiirtgujsh^ from mother of the same size that has one (if 
Its diagonals vcrtic^ ns in fig, 3 . These two figure^represent 
the Dbwsite laces of the same card (or of painted linC, which 
would be more d^le), which is intendeJto be hung against 
a rather dark backgnnmtU Procure th ree such pieces of card 
with ^U3r« on them of 3 cm, 2*5 cm,.and 3 (mu in iheside, 
^pectivdy. An assistant dispta^ and changes them, you 
toad by the person who is being tested, and, using an dpem 
glass, note the greatest distance at which he can distinguish 
snln cer^nty the two positions of the 3-5 cm. square. The 
object of the larger and of the smaller card is lanly to dis¬ 
cover that distance quickly, and p.ardy to serve as a check 
against the man’s apparent power of distinguisbinif the 
^sitions being due to lucky guesses- The cards must hang 
rtuly, and this mU be the more easily ensured if weights 
are aibich^ to botes in their lower ends. 

The testing must be perfonned when the light is perfect] v 
go^ but not tiling. Always test yourself when you are 
testing other^ because if your own el&iencT CQitics up to its 
noma] standard, « is fitir evidence that the condidoiM of 
light, &C., are nonnaJ also, otlierwisc verj- probably they are 

F. G. 
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{b.) 

Hearing bcr rnughly tested by the ability ixi hear 
words Spoken or ihe ticking of a watch. 

7 «/ wnis^ in j/rdifiV.—Tlse subject should hold hijs 

h^d sLratght and have hl$ mou th dosed. The observer places 
hjtnself fijrsi behind then at ei*her side of the subject, taking 
mte that his face is not seen by the latter, who should repeal 
the words spoken. The bearing should be tested fiisi with 
obstn^er Being behind. The subject 
then sto-ps up one ear with his finger and listens to the 
o^rxXT^ who now places himself opposite and rather behind 
The dear euTp whldi he proceeds to let. The same plan is 
followed for the other ear. The ohserver should begin by 
testing the subject with single w-ords such as “iip,^ *^fish,'’ 
d:c-p containinj^ soft vowels and little emphasbed consonants, 
such u-ords being the most difficult to hear. The t*5l words 
shoutd be spoken In a loud whisper, and the distance fr-ni 
which they are beird wtiii both ears, and then by each Crtr 
alternately, should be recorded. The observer should stand 
subject atid gradually approach hfiji 
till he hears the teat words. 

Ticsf jiitA a Ascertain the normal distance the 

jiarttcular watch can be heard by ejcmninlng several per^nns. 
^e subject closes his ej-es and puu his hnger in one car, 
the waich is brought tow.ards the clear car from a dist^mce 
at which tl is not heard to the point at which its licking is 
jusi perceived. The disiance between this point and the 
IS then measured and recorded, “rhis observation should 
be replied Ewo or three tunes. The second ear is [hen 
^ similar ™nner. Cart should be taken to see that 
int subject keeps his eyes closed thrtiughoul the test. 

J. G. G. 

{c.) Sni//A 

For this no positive rules can be given.—Note whether 
any particular odours are disliked or enjoyed Can they 
disiinguish individuals in the dark by smelt, as is said to be 


tht c^t 'xiih some races ? Can fires be smelt at great 
dlsbuices? 

J. B. 

{dj TtftffA 

The subject having do^od his eyes, apply the points of an 
ordinary' mathemati^^compass to different parta ojTthe 
varying the interspace between iheni sc as to ascenaJn the 
minimuFn distance, for each part nf the surface ined^ at 
which the two points cease to be felt as one. 

j.a 

No. XVUL-ATTITUDES AND MOVE- 
MENTa 

There is greater varicly in the postures babitually assumed 
by different races of men than is generally known ; thus the 
Tibetans are said to sleep, by preference, on an inclined plane 
with the face dowiii«^ards. Nothing is more characiertsiic of 
th e temperament than the carriage and ntoilons of the body» 
and they should be closety observed Should there be any 
pcculbjU^i.'' in the walk, it might be desirable lo astemin the 
average nme and length of pace; this might be done by 
nieasuri ng off a piece of Level ground over which the people 
are in the habit of tAiilEdng,and counting the paces. It may N 
convenient to bear in mind that the rcmilation pace of the 
British infiintTy is i t & per minute, and the length joinche^ 
making ^ yards 2 feet m a minute, and 3 miles 520 feet in an 
hour : this, howeii'er, \s quicker and probably shorter than the 
pace of an av erage Engflshmain and b never maintained on 
the line of march : probably ihe old regulalioii pace of loS 
per minute is nearer the natural standard. 

I, WTiat is the hnbitwU posture in sleep ? 2, In standi ng at 
ease f i 1 rt miciantioti ? 4,1 n the accouchement of women I 
5. Ln riding ? [Swimming ? p. 93.J 6 . [$ the bctdy well 
balanced In talking? y. lnndingpwalbng,Dr running,do thev 
turn the toes in or out? 8. Is the foot firmly planted in walking"? 
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or do they walk on the heels or tots? (AWf.—This w 51 l m 
some de^gree depend au the manner in which they are shocL^ 
p, \^'hal IS the average length □£ pace and cadence of the step 
irt men ? iol In women ? 11. ts tike body trtcl and the leg 
strait^httned ? or do they stand and move with the knee 
slightly bent? 13 , Is the gait energetic or slouching? 
S3. How do they carry the head ? W'hen the h&d is in the 
customary posittenij what would be the line taken by a hori¬ 
zontal plane drawn through the meatus auditorius (opening of 
the car} ? j 4. D o they swing the arm in walking ? i Are 
the attitudes st 1 ff or easy ? j 6. Does the arm hang habitually 
with the palm of the hand to the froa^ rearj or side f i y. In 
aioving any hea^y object, do they habitu^ly pull or pash ? 
is power generally exerted from or towajrds the body ? and 
wJ^L nitisdes do they chiefly employ? It ha$ been 

found in some parts of India that the natives cnenot use a 
European saw until the teeth are reversed so os to cut with a 
pulling mot ion,) tSL V\'hat is their favourite method of 
cattying weighty objec ts or burdens ? 19, Do they cli mb trees 
well? and have they any peculiar mode of doing this? 
^o. Have they much power of moving the ears, s^p, or 
features? 31, Can they shut one eye without dosing the 
other ? 22, Can they extend one finger without opening the 
hand > and do they habatuaHy point with one finger or with 
the open hand ? 23. H ave they any tricks of sleigh t of hand ? 
34. Do they make much use of the feet in holding objects ? 
^d is the great toe in any degree opposable? ^5. Ajre die 
joints generally stiff or pliable. 

J, B. 

Reproduction and DE^^LCPiiENx. 

Medical Section, pp, 55 and 5S.) 

No. XIX,—HEREDITY, 

With regard to original or eongenilal physical and mental 
qualities^ 5 t is not the existence and importance of heredity 
that is questionable, but its extent, limits, and conditions* 
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Acquired ph/i^cal trails am u»tiallj.\ If not nluaysp inCniTiS' 
rni^$'iiblet the e^fislence of excepttons to ihe rule beE:n 
as^rted. As mgaids acquired menu! qualities, little inquiry 
has hitherto been iruder 

Where any system of cartes exists, or whtrt the Ititercoui^e 
nf the sexes is n^idty mguLiieclj there is much mom for obser¬ 
vations of this kmd. 

EKumine, for example : —i. How far suture, strength, 
beauty^ descend in the families of the chiefs. 2, How far 
intelleclual ability or cunning in thos^ of the pKests and 
wizards. 3. Whether olb'LnTgmf erythrism, or other abnor¬ 
malities {s 4 ^ p, 60) are thus transmitted^ and to what pri>^ 
portion of the children in a family^ or If not to children, 
whether they are e^^er transmitted to grandchildren. 
4. Whether instances occur in which a inbal mark or sotne- 
thing like it appears naturally in a cbild+ 51 Whether a 
natural niptitudc for a particular art appears in the child neit 
of a caste who practise that an. 6. \vhether there is any 
pow^ex of resistance to malarial poison transmitted from parent 
to child in ceriaio tribes or clans. 

I B. 

FurfA^t A^eUi /At SuAJtt/. 

The nature of man appears to be as plastic as that of any 
domestic antmaL and equally to admit of differentiation. Tiic 
Inc^uiries of a traveller might often show the directions In 
which the tendency to a spontaneous establishment of new 
breeds is most common 1 hut he must di^iinnuish with all the 
care be can between fia/ural and gifts, by seek] ng 

appropriate cases and investigating them thoroughly. 
Children of savage races educated in the houses of mission¬ 
aries, quite away from their own people, desen^e close sttrdy, 
to see how far the natural character! ^P^rt from iht tra¬ 
ditions, itc., of their race, persists in showing itself Also 
the children of foreign slaves who are bred up by harharians. 
The large farnilies of pDlygamatous pa^ntage afford gond 
studies for heredity^ Among the hereditary cbaracierlstics 
of a race which adnik of precise tesiing are ;—^Acuiencss of 


sijjht (w natc hy myself on Delicacy 

of htitnn^, Aplkude to music. Neatness in handicrafts 
and taste in dcsi^^n. Ijyv^ of purs-tiits cQiinectcd with the 
water ^ thus the Sooth-.Sca Islanders swini well early in 
childhood ; is this really a natural or is it wholly an nccniir^ 
fetTulty? Power of patli^findiiig: the atones told or this 
^nft arc mostly gross e^ggeration^ hut the subject des(^r\-es 
cartful measurement; an ingenious traveller haiing a 
theodolite and skilled in its use could make many experi¬ 
ment^ which would tdve trustworthy results. Power of ius- 
taining hunger ;md thimt. Craving for particulir kinds of 
narcotics and ddnk^ Kccuperative power after accidents, 
and strength to w ithstanil severe shocks and tnutilattoDS- 
Itnmunity from, or Jiabiliiy particular diseases. Ps>xho- 
logical peculiarities, as the inltcrcnt gifts of niling races ; 
the early check of the dc^elopineni of the nslnd ; excessive 
powers of imaginaciorij its shown in hearing unreal votces^ 
swing fancied appritioiifi ; also the convu]>Tonajy- habits of 
^^izards, and their hcrtiiiary' nature. Half-castes deserve 
^eful study- It Is not easy to suggest beforehand wliat 
inquiries sJiould be made, ^lie traveilej- should be ever nn 
the watch, and when an appropriace case presents Itself to 
his notice, he should InvestEj^te it w'itli great care, I'hose 
w ho confuse the effects of nature and of nurture, give infor¬ 
mation that is of very little use. The appearance of any 
natural peculiarity an^ong the brothers Or sisters of a live 
fninily^ and the proportion of its members w^ho show it m 
%ary*ing degrees, is an indirect datum fur ei^timating here^iy 
thai is oficn more valuable than direct data- 

F. G. 

No* XX.-CROSSES. 

principal moot points on this subject have reference 
to either 

die fecundity of mongrels, or 
(d) the physical or ment^ improvemejit or deterioration 
produced by crossing^ or 



(f) iht poinls, if any, derived preferenElaJly from either 
race Or se.'t- 


The followitijj 15 Broca's aieUiod of iadicatm^ the facUr 
pobltjon of mOfij^rels or niesttros :— 


Piii'e Raccs,....,^..-^ A and 

Firijt Cross .A B 

First Reinrn Cross'! 

{Quadroon) / 

Second Reuim Cross \ 

(OcloroOit) ..- / 

'rhird Rewm Cross 


B RMulatto^ 

Mestiiooflirsl bloo<L 

A=B Or B=A Do, of Second blood. 




A=B or B^A 
A'F^ or ilLA 

\ 


Do. of third blofidp 
Dol of fourth bEood. 




Return to pure race A or B 


The offsprinjj of an octoroon and a mulatto^ for example^ 
would be desi^Tialcd ibtis, A*B+AB ; and diesaitie piinctple 
would be applied Eo cases where three races were cTOssed. 

Another and a shinplerp and perhaps preferable, methodp 
consists in Indicalini^ the shares of the sc^^ral races hy 
fractions. Thus the result of a unicm between a quadroon 
and a zamho (half negro, half IndianJ would be represented 
thus, bi Cip a quadroon being A| a tanilio Bl Ci. 

[. Arc conTiexioni& bet^veen the races under consideration 
likety to be freiLuent ? Is the mulatto or mongrel popn* 
latlon nunitrcicis in proportion to tire supposed number of 
unions ? 3. Are indlii-idiials of the two niccs more or less* 

freiufuL in their unions among themselves than In crossed 
uniuDS? (The Polynesians ate said to be/cjj so, thc Anstra- 
lians much so ; but the lattcrt probably, usually deilTCiy 
the mulatto infanifi.) 4. Are Inverse crosses {male of inferior 
w'uh female of superior race) equally fniitful with direct 
ones I Arc the children of the drst a$ strongs viable, 
and long-lived as tho&e of pure blood in the $anic country? 
and do they yield as few examples of blindness^ idiocy, ? 
6, What is the rdaiive ^'egrec of their fruitfulness among 
rhentselves and In their crosses w-ith the pure blood I 7. Doi 
they contlnut fruitful among ihetruieh'Cs, without being re- 




inforcect vnih cmssea of pure blood? The Lipluppens 
(iJutch-Javan Tncstizos] are said in the third genemtion to 
yield only females, and these stenfe; but the pure Dutth 
race is also said to hccome speedily^ sterile in 3. Do 

the products of the first cross resemble most the raaJe or the 
fem^e parent ^ and is there any difTereftii^e betu'cen those of 
the direct and of the inverse cross ? c}, How' many return 

Closes restore apparent purity of blood J and what character¬ 
istic marks of the cross remain longest (hair, eyes, naiEsp &c.) ? 
lo. What is the intellectuaJ and niorai position of mixed 
breeds bttv. etn raccs^ one of which is greatly superior to the 
other? (Soctnl conditions may interfere with this probltun ; 
a despised and helot race can najndly maintain a high moral 
standard.}^ ti. Does a milled bree^ develop any new and 
special aptitudes or laients? or is it superior in any respect 
to iii constitiient stocks? pi. Can any direct cause be 
a^cgod for sterility where prei'alimt^ r,^./phj^ical unsuit¬ 
ability, frequency of prostitution nr nf abortion, ? 13, 
Does the extcriud fonn seem to betaken from one parenip 
and the confitilutional habits from the other? r+ Do 
individual members of one family of mongrel blood difTcr 
greatly from one another by approKimation to one or other 
parent ? j_ 

No. XXt.-FHVSIOGNOMY, 

Obscrvalions on natives who ha%'e bad little commttnication 
with Europeans would be of course the most valuable, though 
those made on any natives would be of much interest. General 
remarks on expression are of comparatively liide value ; and 
memory is so d^eplive ihitt it ought not to be truscect A 
definite de^ription of the coimicn.incc under any emorionor 
frame of mtnd^ with a statement of the circumstances under 
^vhich ii occarred, would possess much reluc- For sucJi in¬ 
vestigations n ‘Snap jshot" camera will be found of great 
assistance when it can be used, 

I- Is astonishment expressed by the eyes and mouth being 
opened wide, :md by die eyebrows being raised ? Are the 



opcrt hands ofltn raised high up, with the fingers widely 
scpamic4 and the palms directed towards the person causing 
asLonishmcTit ? Is the Open mouth in. some c^ses covered by 
the hand f nr is the hana carried to some pJki of the head ? 
2. Docs shaaic excite a blush when the colour of the sikin 
allows It to be visible ? and especially liow^ low down the body 
does the blush enttend ? 3. \\T:ien a man is mdignacit or 
defiant, docs he frown, holil his body and he^id ertci, square 
his shoulders and dench his fists I 4, \Mien considenug 
deeply on any subject^ or trying to understand any purtle^ does 
he frown, or wTinkle the skin beneath tlie lower cychda ? 
9, When in low spirits, ate the comers of the month de¬ 
pressed, and the inner comer of the eyebrows raised by that 
niuscle which the French caJI the Grief mascic " ? {Ths 
eyebrow in this state becomes sUgbtly oblique* with a little 
swelling at the inner end \ and the forehead is tmiisversely 
wrinkled in the middle [Kirt, but not across the whole breadth, 
'AS when the eyebrows arc raised in surpriat] 6* When in good 
spirits do the eyes sparkle, with the skin a little wrinkled 
rwnd and under them, and with the mouth ei little drawn 
had; at the comers? 7. When a man sceers or snari^s at 
another^ is the corner of the upper lip over the canine or eye 
tooth raised on the side lacing the man whom he address^ ? 
8. Can a dogged or obstinate expression be recognised, which 
iaehkdy shown by the mouth being firmly cltK^, n lowering 
brow, and a slight frown ? 9, 1$ contempt exprcssial by a 

slight protrusion of the lips and by turning up the nOiC, with 
a alight eKplratioii^ or by die closure of the oyes^ or by other 
gestures? lo. 14 disgust shown by the lower lip being turned 
down, the upper lip slightly miscdi with a sudden expiration, 
something hkc incEpient vomiting, or like something spat out 
of the inomh ? 11. b extreme expressed in the same 

gcdcral m;mncr as with Eui:opcans? 12. Is laughter ever 
carried to such an extreme as to bring tears into the eyes ? 
13, When a man w'tsheito show that he Oinnos prevent some¬ 
thing being done^ or cannot himself do somethings doe^ he 
shrug his shouidcr^s turn inu^aids his elbows* estend outwards 
his hands and open the paimSj with the eycbrmvi raised and 


mouth opened? 14. Do the rhildrcn when sulk^ 

pout or ij-^reaily protrude the tips jiito a tubular form ? Do 
they at the saint; tiinc frown or utter any noise ? 15, Can 

t'uiltyp or sly, or jealous oJtprcssions be recognEss^ ? though I 
know nol how these can be defined. i6l Is the head nodded 
\enkaEIy in aMrniatico^ and shaken lateral ty m negation? 
or IS the hand or finger so ustt! ? 

C. D. Revised by J. iL G. 

No. XXIL—PSYCHOLOGY. 

Under this head may be Induded inequities respecting ihe 
degrees of quickness of percepiion, the power of reasoning^ 
Seaming and licneraliaing, of fiitrig the attention, of mcmor>% 
cf perseverance, eshihited by the trtbe^s or races □bscm'cd- 
It Would not be possible to Jay down precise [est$ for the use 
of the Investigator. 

The power of forming abstract ideas seems lo becstremcly 
limued i n the lowest ^es. The faculty of at tention is apt 
to be casil y wearied. The mettiory may be keen with regard 
to particular classes gf objects or even ti, hut in other respects 
aJmost a blank. The power of drawing a map of the neigh' 
bourlng country' mrles inimenscTy, and may be tested with 
ad^^nuhge. (The EsqiilmauK seem to equal or surpass most 
Eumpeans on this point.) Ideas as to lapse of time ate 
usually very \'agui^ and may be tested. 

Acqualniance with thelang^gesof the neighbouring tribes 
should be noted where met with, and its extent asceiiained. 
Perseverance rnay be estiTnated by the skill displayed and 
success attained in hunting, caning, and other occupations. 
"^Thc degrees of cuii^ity manifested nespccting objects new to 
the people, and of imagination and intelligence as to their 
probable or cKplained uses, should be taken note of. 

Any obisen'ations on the sequence of ideas In the minds of 
pvages whq have not come in contact with Europeans would 
be extremely valuable. 

Care should be taken to ascertain whether the slight pro- 
gres^ made by savages tn acquiring habits of civilized life 


arises from incap^ciiy orfrotn. the influence nf acquired tiabll$» 
customs, and modles of thought which are antagonistic m 
pregTcss, Particular notice should therefore be taken, on the 
one hnnd^ of the effect of European cu^tomss when introduced 
amon^'i^C sa^^gesi and expofied to contact tvith native sur- 
roundsngs [ and, on the other hand, of the influence pfcrulture 
upon natives of the &amc race who have been remisved ai an 
early a^je from native surrounding's and brou^'lit up an 
European schools. It la lo the latter that the following 
questions chiefly refer ;— 

s. Are they precocious or other^vise? s. If the former. Is 
inielligrencq maintaint^ f or Is there any definite age, or level 
of aita-trimenis^ at which Europeans habitually excel them ? 
3. ts the memory generally good or only in panictilar 
branches ? and if the latter:^ is it shown in inattera in which 
the intellects of iheir parents have been cultivated in the 
savage Slate {uf Heredjty^ p. 47)? 4, Do they show per- 

seicrnncc in ihcirstudies? 5. Ascomp,%red withEuropeaiis^ 
are they proficient in arithmetic^ languages, (f) 

drawing, {li) reading, (e) science, (/) religion, trade, (A) 
mechanics ? 6. Are they honest ? 7. Trudiful ? S, AfTec- 

tionate? gu Coorageous ? ta Have they good powers of 
reasoning? 11. Geneializing? 12, After being educated 
do they evince a desire to tetom to (he savage slate? 13. 
In the construction of their took* weapons and other arts, 
do they appear to net automaiicahy or with intelligence? 
14. Do they show strong powder of will? rj. Imagnnatlon ? 
16. Is the speech ^Tslublc ? 17. In conversation, dmwing, 

&c., do the same ideas constantly repent themselves ? 

.Arc they subject lo stmtig emotions? tg. Jltusions? 30. 
Much affected by dreams? ai. Somnajnbnllsifnl 22. Uncnn^ 
Scions cerebration ? Tranees ? 24 . Insanity ? (jc/ p, 83,) 


C.—PATHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

{St£ Medical Section^ Nos^ lA', Vj and Vl,) 



MEDICAL SECTIONS. 


No. l.-EEPRODUCTrOM. 


1. a/Tif Customs j4^L’tin^ Me Sexes Previous to 

Afarrfa^e, 

(ij) Rcbtsni' to maEes 

la there aay evidence of special ph>^ical toiiung for sej^ual 
purpo!?e^ bofort or after puberty and prtparatory to Tnarriage 
circumciflion, the “ mika * openition^ i^r.^arctficiiil hypos- 
padbSr Is ihert any niinimuin limit of age ? Is any 

proof of virility reijuired? Is promiscuous mtercourse^ with 
or wiifioui prcaiutLons agaLrvst pre^sme vj permitted l^fore 
marriage? If so what steps are taken to enforce the nitc% 
ond what punishment follows their breach I 

{H) Relating to fOTales 

Is there any special interference with the sexua] organs in 
girls pre^inus to puberty dilatation of aigsms, closure 
of vulva, S:c.)? Is there any minimum limit of age? k 
Connection TOrmitted before marriage, or what steps are taken 
to ensure chastity or prevent pregnancy? 


II, J/efisfruA/iou. 

At what age does menstruation usually occur? Are there 
any special customs or superslitions connected with (l) 
ordinary; (2) precocious; (3) deferred menstruation? H 
pnri Oration piaaised subsG>quent to each mcn^tniation ? 



III. Marnnj^:, 

What is the aijcof both sexes at manii^e ? Note 

special cosionw rdattog to marriage ceremoiaite. 


IV, 

WTiat means ait adopted for deitrminiiig that a woirtun is 
pre^s^muil f she dcbaittd from cohabitation or otherwise 
secluded during pregrtanc)^ ? Note any sp^ial diet nr other 
custDLTis during pregnancy or after the birth of the child 
relating either to huslxiiid or wife the “ couvadt^*' See*) ? 


ZahifK 

Wh.Tt preparations afO rnade in anticipation of labour 
as lo food^ dwdl5ng> bed, assistance, seclusion, &c.) ? \Vh&.i 
posit ion is usually adopted ? Nate exceptiuns and reason 
lor the iiaine. \\Tm.i ia ilie avemge duration of labour ? Nate 
any customs or supersdtlans regarding the caul, treotTuent 
of cord, disposal of placenta, Ac. Are difficult labours 
CDUimon f To what are they chiefly due ? How 5iud by 
whom arc complitatlons treated? Jf a woman dies un- 
delivered ate any means taken to save the child f 


V I. T/ie 

How long IS a woman confined to bed ? Is she subject to 
any special diet, system of purlficationt f 


VIL 

Wliat is the average duration of suckling? Is any special 
diet enforced? Is she restrained from sexual Intercourse 
during this period ? 


Hoiv Is the child Ireatcd Immediately after birth ? How 
are siiil-burfi chlMincii resuscitated? Is there ajiy special 
treatment of the head ? Arc there any special customs mtli 
regard to twins or pretcntatural bjnhs? Arc there any 
customs or ceremonies cPTmccled vrnh the naming of the 
child akin to baptism? 


IX. 6c/!rcni/ 

WTiat is the a^'erage number of a femily ? Wliai is the 
lelAiivc propeutinn of the sexes f Wh^t is the greatest 
ntitnber in a biinliy ? H ow inany haTt"e been produced by one 
mother, and of these how Jtiaiiy grew- up ? Do twins or 
triplets, &c., occur frequently ? Ascertain, If possible, the 
total number of boys and girls respectively twm in on^ 
given area or tribe. (This is of importance in districts where 
pol>'ando’ exists.) Arc thert any Testraints on population ? 
IS sterility in women common ? Iss t^ant of virile power 
complained of by men ? Are drugs or other means used 
to produce abortion, or stintulate sexual desire and power? 
If sp, ivh^t arc they? If possible, obtain samples 
Therapeutics)^ 2 \re births out of wedlock common ? What 
IS done with the children 1 Wlicther do the lower or upper 
classes- produce the larger families ? Does popuLition scpn 
to be increasingp or die reverse, judging by extent of occupied 
lami, sue of Gemeteries, ruins of snilages, &c-fc as w:ell as by 
report ? Can the ratio of births and deaths In a community 
of knowTi popuLition be obtained ? 


\L M. xM. 


No* II—DEVELOPMENT, GROVUTH 
AND DECAY* 

I. Heiiihl npd condition of the iiair and toUst 

and colour of tfie iris at birth Id. HI)* 

Ti trie at which the milk teeth appenr. 

3. Are the children who do not observe the rule pul to 
death ? 

4_ When do the fonlaTtelle^ dose ? 

3. WLai isj the mle of g^rowth in height during infancy 
Slid childhood I ^^ 

6 . Time of appcaiance of the teeth of the sKond dentition ? 

7. Is there ftny peculiarity in connection wdlh the eruption 
of the wisdotn teeth ? 

(Monthly obsenations should be made, If possible, on 
Nos. =^7*) 

S. Is caries of tccib common? are they worn down by 
hard or gritty ftwl 5 if so state the nature of the food tised* 

9, UTint is the usual age of pubejty as indicated in females 
by comnicnccmcnl of tnenfslniation and dc^lopment of 
hresistst and in males by change of voice, and development of 
hair On fiace, or ocher parts of body ? 

fiQL Age of union of epiphyses and cloBure of sutures. 

1 !. At what ages in the two sexes do the maxima of stature 
and of bulk nr general physical development seem to be 
attained? 

J2. What are the avemge and the evtrente length of life 
obscned or reported f 

13. About w hat age dn women ceaM to menstTuale? and I4i 
are the eslremes of child-bearing age ? 

15. Are old pcnptt allowed tn reach the natural term nf 
life, or are they killed or allowed to starve? 16, If ihi: age 
in years canoc be ascertained Inquire howr many gcnciations 
may esifii simultnneouslyj Ajf.j whether a man often sees hii 
great grand-children. J/h Condiilon in old age of teeth and 
jaws j of hair, as to changes In colour or quantity , of eyes, 
as to transparenc],’ of lens and cornea (arcus scnilii). JS. 
Acuteness of sight and hearing in old age. J. S. 


No. IIL—NATIVE DIETARY AND LAWS 
OF DIET. 


Uy th<i focxl, ihe matter and energy daily lest from tlte 
body is replaced The energ)- required depends On the 
amount of mechanical labour to be pcTformcdt nnd the 
amount of heal which must be produced to maioLaiiii the 
temperature of the body. More, tberefoTe, is required in 
cold than in hot climates^ The nature of the matter excreted 
appears to depend lar^^ely no the nature of the food taken ; 
but it always contaJas a certain proportion of nitrogen which 
imj5t be replaced by nitrogen in the food in the form of 
pro*elds, such as nlbumenp myosin, gluten, d:c. The amount 
of proteidx consumed t arEes greatly in di^crent 
among some people nendyull the required energy is derived 
from this source. j\jnorig others it is largely derived from 
£ii and such carbohydrates as SEarches and sugars. 

It is of the utmost importaace to deicrnfune the relalite 
aomunt of these ingTedienis in various native dietaries., and 
this may be done by e:sti mating, however rouEbly, the 
amounts of the various articles of fo^ usually consuincd per 
diem. If any exception:d article is used it should^ if possible, 
l>e dried at^d sent home for analysis, 

t. Ab nearly as possible ascertain the nature ajid compo¬ 
sition of [ho diet of difTcrent classes, noting at the same time 
the amount of mechanical work usually performed, the 
external lemperalure, and the nature of the clothing, 

2. A verage amount of vnrious foods const lined by ni dult* 
^ Do they adhere constantly to the same food or do they viiry* 
it—<ft) According to the seasons ? (4) At any spcdalpenuds ? 
(it) When opportunity ofifcis ? 4 - Dogr^tEdiflcrtitccs in this 
respect prevail ampng neighbouring tribes? and do these 
differences coincide witli diversities of physicnl type? 5. Is 
theft anyalimentajy principle, which, being absent or scarce 
in the dietary of the people, is eagerly sought and hungered 
for by Eliem ? 6. Does any apparent perversion of apatite 


CO 


pr£\*ail, swcb 05 that ftir doting dirt™ in the West Indld*?' 
7 ^ H salt* or any uthcr ^nbtrtii sub^tance^ u^ed or 

relislted? S. niany meaJs are coincnonly eaten in the 
day ? and v^ hat appeoTS to be the average quantity of food 
consumed by an adult i 

g. What stimulants or Kshi la rants or narcotics are in use 
ainnng the (leople r and to what e-vteut ? rtx Are any sub¬ 
stance:^ of this nature used uhicb are not known In Europe ? 
If so^ note carefuUy their mode of manuTacturep use and sup¬ 
posed or observed effects on henltli, and on ca pacity for abstt- 
ncnce or labour 

II. Are there any prevalent disease^ attributed or attii- 
butable to the dietarv'^ seui^'y froiti want of fresh 
vegetables or potash salt^^ ophtbaltnta from defect of nitrogen 
{as In a pure rice diet), gangrenep &c., from use of |lise3^e<| 
grain-^ paml^Vts from too much putsep leprosy or skin^iseasc 
^m loo much fish orfish-oilj consumption from scantiness or 
poverty of food, especially poi'crty in fat? 12, Does the 
quality or quantity of food consumed vary much with the 
seasons? and do such variations auect the health arid con^ 
dilion of tlie people ? 

J. 0. and D. N. P. 

No. IV.-ABNORMALITIES. 

(AWara/ DeformltiesL) 

1 ^ Albinism.- Is this common? Are any causes assigned 
for it? Do Aiblnocs dhfer physicaUy from other people? 
How are they regarded arid treated ? Do they intermarry ? 
Are they alloived to other memb^ of the community ? 
Examine carefully any sp^meos which may be met with* 
noting the colour of the stilly halr+ and eyes. 

3r Kairp—Is En^rism or red hair met with In the midst 
of a black-sViiineif populailnn ? If ^ note the colour of the 
skin and eyei Does excessive hairiness of face or body 
{ftypertrichoiis) or total absence of hair ever occur ? 


3. Defonnitic^ of the face^ such as supetiumicmr>' 
auricIcE, hare-lip, tkfl palaic* defi mnguc, cleft check 
^nuiCT05lniTTia% ^Lb^Orrndl^^ ^mull mouth (inicroslocrui)^ and 
aoy pccuIiariULiS of the leeth. 

4- Dcfurmiiiies of the c>;treTiiitic5, supernumerary 

finger^ or toes^ webbed lingci> imperfect development, or 
absence of one of the bones of the fortarmt hypertrophy of 
the limbs, club hand, club fnolx 

$. Deformities of ihc genitals^ abnormal kn^ of the 
lubia, imperforate hymeot undescended testicles, cleft peniK-, 
epispadias or bypospndLas, cleft ^orotum with the testicles in 
what appear to be kbia, absence of the anEerior vL'ali of ihc 
bladder, exitoverted bladder. 

6. Does excessive devdopmenl of fat about the haunches, 

buttocks, or labia occur ? Can any causes^ 

mtiftclal or otherwise, be assigned for tiie occurrence? 

7, Note any deformities or mairormalions which may 
occur in the region pf the umbilicus^ and state how the cord 
Is treated at blrdL 

S. x\re any of the above deformities moip common tlian 
asuat, or any one of them ffctiucnlly met ftitJi ? x\rc there 
any of hercdilary nature ? Hpw are they regarded and 
treated ? 

J. B. Revisedby J. W. B, H. 

No. V,-DEFORMATIONS. 

Deformities,) 

The practice of artifidally producing defurmiuts in the 
human subject appears to ha%c existed from the most remoEt 
limes of which we hgve any record* and to have prettied ai 
one time or another in all parts uf the world. I n die in'vesti* 
gation, tberefort, of the ethnograj^icaJ characters of a 
people, considerable intere^it atiaclies to observations re- 
specijng artlhclal “ deformations,^ as the pmcuce in question 
liks been lertned ; for it is very possible that important 
information may thence be derived with regard to the 


rclationsi between dtJlereEit trib« or nces^ even widdv 
separated from each other. 

The prindpal l^inds of intentional deformation to be looked 
for itiay be arran^^ed onder tbe heads of :— 

A, Cranial. 

B, Fadal, including the ears, 

C, DentaL 

D- Of the trunk and cxtrenieties. 

As the polices of tattooing and circumcEision, are 
placed under other heads, they w'iU not here be considered, 
alt^ngh in one sense they may be ttirarded as kinds of 
amticial deformatjori. 


A. Crumtt/ 

Alteration in ibe rtaiund form of the skull Is, so hir as Is 
knouTt, the most attcrent and the most genera] of all kinds 
i>f artificua deformation, and consequently all nbsen^tions 
relalmg to d be of interest and imponancer 
There are principal ways iq which ihc chance from i(s 
iiiiteral shape is produced in the hurun skull 

The first consists i n the appilcation of pressiirct usually both 
m and behind, or in fiont or behind alone, by means of 
flat iMrds or (Hcces of bark applied in such a way ns to esert 
continued pr^ure for a coasidcftibie lime In early infancy 
nnct eomnwncing iminedlately after birth, when the shape of 
Je hrad admi^ very readily of beiit^ moulded in almost any 
direction. It is to be obien-cd, however, that under certain 
very common conditions a considerable modification of the 
form of Ihc head, more especially in the hinder re^fion may 
Mise, aiji were unintentionally, from the child sicepim- with 
the liead rating on a hind subtince or from the practice m 
swathing the infant conLnually upon a board for the conveni¬ 
ence of carnage. Or, again, ih* form of the head may be 
affected even by the maimer in which the child is otherwise 


habitually carried^ either on the right or the left arm of tlit 
Burse, in toosequence of ^\'hkh a considurabld degree of 
linllaieniJ deformity may be produced. 

It will bo nec^!iaty+ thcrtforo^ to a^crtaln wlsether any 
observed dcformrtv ol the head or skull arises from on iiriten'^ 
tionnl or unintentlonaJ and In ail to note ihc 

mode in which infants are habhiially earned or swathed. 

The other principal mode in which the form of the skull i* 
altered is Uy the methodical application of baodag’os en¬ 
circling the head in various directions. The artifitiaJ forms 
produced in this way are usualEy more or less elongated or 
pyramidal^ or, as some may Vre temicd, cv'lindricaL Jn the 
Osc of this kind of deformation^ however^ as in the fonoerf 
considerable abnormities of form may be produced, as it 
were^ unintentionally, by the mode in which the hend^attire: 
more especially is womv A sti'iking initandc of this has 
been obser^-cd very c^tcrtsively in r rancct but more or less 
of a tendency to the same kind of thing may be frequently 
obseni'ed amongst ourselves. 

As the practice of cntnial deformation, though probably 
innocuous, cannot in any case be supposed to possess any 
direct adi-antagcs, the rrasm for its eacensive prevalence 
among all macs of mankind is not very obvious, and is a very 
curious subject of inquiry . 

One of the most probaljle reasons, and al so tbc most ancieoit, 
Is that assigned by Hippocrates, that it arose from n 
desire to magnify any form of ht^d^ considered either 
intrinskally l^utifuE or as distinctive of a superior race or 
ranL 

In inv'estigatmg this subject, the principal points, there¬ 
fore, to be attend^ to are ^— 

i. The kind orfunri of the dcrormalton. 

2 - WTieiher by a flatrening process nr by bands. 

5 - )\Ticther, in the former the pressure Is upplitd 
ijoth in front and behind^ or on either asp^t singly^ and bow' 
it is eiffected, 

4 - In the latter case^ whether the elongation be upwards 
or backwards. 


5 x In both l3ie of time during which the pres¬ 

sure^ &C,, is canilnutcJ. 

6- AUhaugh the concmrent testimony of almost all recent 
obsciiixrs would tend to show that delormatiDn of the skuU 
hniii tiD effect upon the morale intellecttial, or perceptive facul¬ 
ties, this 3 s a point still tvortliy attenlion. 

7. Ii should be ascerlained whether in any git'cu iticc the 
practEcc of Ucformiiig the head Is gcnci^i or whether it is 
confined to one or the other sest or to any particttlar rank or 
station. And so far as may be possible the reasons assigned 
for [he practice should be nuiccL 

i. In view of the scry probable assatnption that the defor¬ 
mity is intended to magnify, as it were, the nattiral chariG- 
teristic form of the skull, ob^rvations should be made as to 
the general (arm of the htsid^ the natur^d Indigenous fonut 
whether it is or or or 

To explain this more fully it may be remarked thau though 
all skulls are nniurally symmetrical and have unifomuy 
rounded cur^^ed contours, they dlffcrvcrj'considerably in the 
pToportioiUi of Uieir length or an EeiO^poslenor dimension and 
their breadth or transverse direction, and in a less decree 
regards their vertical height (irt* Anatomical Observations)* 


B. Ijrfor/Nii/iiffu it/fAaumixlfy 
nosct cneeks, \\p^ find 

13 . It is a custom among many sassage tribes to ttatnm the 
nose, which is done cither by conlinucd pressure, or by such 
violence as to force in ihe bridge w hilst the tissues are yet 
soft and cartilaginous- In some cases, howeven attempis arc- 
made to improve the cuumemmee pinching the nose so ns 
to give it greater prominence than it wTuhd otherwise have. 
A common prartice also ainoog some tribes to perforate 
either the cartilagiHous septum alone of the nose nr the entire 
organ, mSertlng bars or nngx of wood or mciaj and even of 
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siantL Inchio-ns and other mutilations are pradiLsed so ^ to 
alter the shape of the nose. 

13. The cheeks are someLinies perforated, the holes being 
occupied by articles of wood, bont, or metal. 

14. Jn Afnca, more erspeclally, great pains arc taken to pro¬ 
duce hideous deformity of the lips, either upper or lower or 
^th, by perforating ihcm and wearing ornamenta in the 
holK, sometimes of very great sihs. 

1 |h In a aimilar manner the ears are perforated and made 
to support enormous weights^ by whkn they become mon¬ 
strously elongated and hypertrophied. 

16. Jn marly parts, more paiticulady of Africa, it is a 
cominon practice to produce large raised scars on the forehead,^ 
checks, nose, or chin, rormicig patterns peculiar to different 
The Ibrm and mode of making these scars should be 
noticed, and whether they me regards as race, or fimily,, or 
rank characters, &c. 


C, ZVfffrt/ Df^r7fia/tt?rjSr 

17. The custom of deforming the teeth is practised in several 
pans of the world ; and as different rnodes of doing it 
prc\'nil amongst different tribes, the characters niTordec In 
this way will probably be found of constdei^bie ethnogra¬ 
phical importance. 

The practice appears In general to be llimted to the front or 
incisor teeth, and consists either in extracting^ or, more 
o^ly perhaps, so breaking olf one or more ol them, or of 
single aha^ points or in serrate fashion^ 

The reasons for th is practice, it any me assigned, should be 
ascertained, and^ as in other cases, whether it is eicercised 
upon one or both sexes, or is dlstinctEve or not of rank, &c. 


D. fA£ Trufi^ oiid JL/uiSs. 

The principal deformationa to be noticed tmder this head 
are:— 
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M regards lh« trank : (a) :illfcrat!on la the form ur 
bindrmice la the developmcTil of iHe breasts, which Is effected 
by the methodical applicatioo of bandages and pfopresses, 
'The intist ustial objeo* however, aimed at is to produce 
elongalioTt of the maminap which is thus rendered capable of 
being cither thrown over the mother^s ihoulder or under the 
anUrSO that the inf^t can suck whilst carried on the rnothtr's 

(^) Amongst some of the Kaffir tribes the preteraaturai 
elongation of the nipple Is commenced jn early life by mani¬ 
pulation and the binditig of it round with a narrow" filkt or 

tape- ^ , , , ,, . 

19. The chief deformation pracusedtmon the csilnjmitiES is 
(cl] that of the feet peculiar to the Chinese womeiij with 
regard to which we already possess a great amount of infor- 
mation-r . . 

(ij Amongst some African tribes n has been stated that 
ampuiailon of part or the whole of one of the hngors Is 
praotlsetL Shield this be observett the fact is one w-ell 
worthy of reeordp together wdih the reasons that may be 
assigned for it ^ , 

(f) The practice of castration may also perhaps be incladed 
under the head of deformation or mutilation, also in^bulaiJon. 
The mode in w’hich the operation is perforoMsd, the age at 
which it takes place, and the reasons assigned for it should 
all be duly noticed 

M The practice of produdng artificial Hj-pospadias for 
the purpose of limiting the popjitatioo or the number in a 
family^ likewise openttfuns praciised on the female organs of 
genemCEOn with a similar object. Information is desired 
reganling the mode of operating and the instniments used^ 
Or other details in connection with these curious customs. 

G. R.p revised by Jf- G+ G. 
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No. VL-PATHOLOGY. 

T, Whal endemic diseases are observed in the district! 

a. How i$ the occurrence and course of such diseases 
affected by ibe folloTivinij Factors : — 

(a.) Season of the ytajy terEiperatorci. 

(f;) Dryness or humidity of the soil 
Geological confonnadoiL 

(e,) Physical conforfcation^ river basins, la^es, 

moirlntains. 

Forests, C^.) winds, ( 4 .) cultivation. 

(i. j Dietetic and other habits of the people, 

3. diseases are the native and irnmiigrant population 
respectively affected by ? 

4. \^1tat epidemic diseases occur ? 

5. How is their occuirtnce Induenced by the factors 
meiidoned under question 2 and by such circumstances as 
mov^ementi of peoples (lines of comTnerce and pllj^rimages, 
inardi of armies, mignttions of tribes), by floods, totnadoes, 
fiimtnes, nature of food supply/-* 

7. \Vhai are the effects of introduced disease in the native 
and immigrant poimlition, respectively. 

_ What appearances are found in poAt-mortem e^umtlna- 
tion ? 

NOTR,—Pathologica] specimens should be preserved itt 
absolute alcohol or metbylated spirit (or failing these in 
strong whisky', rum, or brandy). Th e pieces of tissue should 
be small, seldom more than hklf-an-inch thick. ITiey should 
be wrapped in lint or itnen, and placed In a relatively large 
quantity of spirit^ in a bottle dosed with a glass stopper. 
Descriptive labels sbotild be ptated inside the wttle, as well 
as ifummed on the outside^ 

A. [h 


r 
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No. VIL—MEOrClNE. 

The ifiiTonfnadon whkh canbe obi^fled in foreign countde^ 
with regard lo irmlieiiie depends^ In iJne firtt place* on the 
competence of iheobsen'erj that is to say^ whether aqualihed 
inedicfd man or a traveller who has some knowledge of 
medicine, and agaiQt whether the observer Is resident in a 
roreign conntr)^ or simply travelling through it. Jn this 
section the first general qn«tkan$ may be answered 
by any Intelligent tmv'eSkr. r^e latter ^uestion^ arr 
ititended only for qurdlfied roedical men. It is of greai; 
imponance that all returns should be made with the 
greatest aCCiiracvn and that the place where the obser^'ations 
are made b^hould be definitely slatedn the latitude^ longitude^ 
and altitude being gi%'en. Observers should also remember 
that detail observ'ntions are of a higher scientific value than 
general statements^ ^Vith regard to statistics, the^^canfor 
the most part be oti!>; obtained toy persons resident fora con- 
jiderable time in a given locality, bnii at the ijamc lIitic in 
irayelling through a country many valuable statistics can bo 
obtained if care is taken to give the number of the pupuLa- 
tton, hS;c- 

On arrising in a foreign coantry it is necessary to 
Investigate, as closely posSiblOr the action of the climate 
upon Europeans, oiid it will be found, as a rule, that the 
action of climate ^'arles to some extend at any rate, according 
to the nationality and binh place of the European. Korthem 
and Southern Euitjpeans^ for instance, being variously affected 
by a tropical climate. A person travelling through a coantry 
can do much to elucidate the geographical distribution of 
various diseases ; on the other band, a prerson stationed for a 
year or £a abroad can obtain the most valuable information 
as to the etiology' of the di^asc* the prevalence of dkiiase at 
vrafious seasonsn and the itiflucnce which race, food, arid 
climaie have upon the production of, or immunity from^ 
disease. It is impoitani to pay attention to the normal 
temperature of pei^ns In varioui parts of the w^orid, as up 
iQ tne present this poini h-ns been g^reatly neglected, m 


Temperattirfr+ p, 37+ The influence Of cli mate upon the blood 
and the circulation should abo be carerully studiedk and the 
relation behveeu circulation and rti^piradon. 

1. What are the diseases suffered from by the natives? 

2. Give the native as well as the ordinary Eng^llsh names. 

3. What diseases are most prevalent? 4. To what are the 

dise^s attributed by the natives? and mention any 
traditEons or superstitions connected therewith. 5* Are 
charms employee! or any supcTstitious ceremonies observed 
in sickness? If so, describe there accurately, as also any 
peculiar implements used in the practice of these charms. 
6. Are sick persons waited on by their friends ? 7, Is isolation 
practised f S. Are any measures of a sanitary nature observed 
to preserve the health ofeommunitiesor individuals? If so, 
describe ihcni, 9^, Is inoculation practised ? 10. What ts the 

treatment ernployed against van ou s diseases ? 11. Are native 
vegetables, rlc., simples or other remedies or both employed ? 
rf sOare there any mlesof oollectingT preparing, or administer- 
iug such remedies ? 12. What are me names of the simples^ 
native or botanical or both, and what are the names of other 
remedies, if there are such ? 13. Describe the mode of 

administration of remedies with re^idtodoseand frequency? 
14. WTiat Is the limit of the adminEstmtion of tnedteineor the 
sign by which U is decid^ to smp the medieme? 35, If 
natives carrv bones on their persons of dead rcLitivca or other 
objects of this kind try to ascertain precisely w'hai is their 
object in so doing, whether [rf) out of respect for the deadp 
(^) as memorials and marks of aflection, (c) as amuLets to 
avert sickness or other evils^ (d} as fetishes, (r) as charms, 
{/) Or magical means of communicating with unseen talis- 
mans or powers, ig) or whether such objects so home aie ever 
used as remedies for sickness. 16. On a personas rsfcovery^, 
are there any ceremonies of purihcatioTii or otherwise in vogue? 

17, Do natives appear to suffer psain as acutely as Europeans ? 

18. Is massage pmcisscd in the treatment of dlsea^ or 
for other purposes? Have the natives much vital power ? 
Dp they struggle against disease or do they readily succumb 
[o it ? 20. Compared with Europeans In the same country^ do 
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ihey seem lo suffer more from g-f infl^rnmaxory 

or of asthertic type? 21. Do the aatsves endure cold wdC 
or heatf especiady the direct rays of the sun? 22. Do 
the nadves suffer from pulmonary consumption? If sO| 
is it partEculirly prei^aknc in certain localities or under 
particular conditions of life f 23, Are any of the followkn^ 
diseases conunon? State their frequency and anything 
peculiar obsen'ed Ln connection mih them— epilepsy^, neu* 
ralgia, rheumatlsnip goutp heart diseasCp asthma^ bronchitis, 
pneutnoniap pleurisy, scarlet fe^'er, ineaslesp typhus^ typhoid^ 
smalt pox, dian'hcca, dysenteiy, yellow fever, lepro^&y, yaws, 
bCTi-beri^ iSc. And how arc these diseases treat-^ ? 24. Do 
the people suffer from febnlc diseases attributable to malaria 
or cJlmaiep s^h ai ague or rCEnitlcnt fevers? Do different 
tribes differ tn tlielrsusceptibilEii-es to such fevers and how do 
Europeans or people of mixed breed compare u-ith them in 
this respect? Is tooth-ache common, or is ames in the 
teeth otiscn'Ed? 26. Describe the chief sympiorns and 
course of any disease H’hEch Is pecultar to the natives. 
37. Have you obsen^cd any hitherto unknown disease? If 
describe its symptoms and post-monem appearances if 
possible- 

R. W. F. 


No- VIII.—SURGEI^Y. 

But little infonnation ofa ^-aluable Tinture, so far assurge^ 
is concemedp can be acquired by a cmv-ellcr unless he is 
prepared to sift most carefully an^^ statements which lie 
hearn^ as to the causes of the conditions that are met wi tb¬ 
it cantiQt be too often insisted on how needful it is that all 
observarions should! be accurately recorded at the cime they 
are nude- The date and place of the obsen^tLcm in each 
case ^^Id bt duly regrstered. Great care must be taken 
to distinguish beiwqen isolated instances and frequent 
Dccurrences, and beaxsay evidence separated as laras possible 
from the results ofper^ital obsenatioTi. 
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Observations regardiii^ the general treatment of accidenls 
are much needecL For instance^ bow far rest and posiMOfi^ 
as u'ff understand the termSs are considered in the treaiment 
of the patient ’VVTio \$ ttie surgeon ? Does be undergo anjr 
form pf special appmnticeship, and what instrinticnts^if any^ 
form his sxoch In trade? 

1. What means are employed for the arrest of bleedinigr 

а. Does morti Ucation ever ensue after injnineSj or after sneh 

conditions as snake bite* ? How is the condition treated ; 
are the dead ports ailoa'ed to separatet or is rough amputa- 
t'ion ever attempted! ^ 

j, Uliac method is employed in the treatment of ordinary 
wounds ; art any special medicaments made use of? If so* 
send back specimens^ if possible. {For mode of transjwrU 
&c., Therapeutics-) Do ordinary wotinds heal re:idity? 
Is tbe healing process assisted by bringing the edge$ of the 
wound into close ap&osiiion ? D o erysipelas, p>'a]miiit tetanus, 
or other forms of blood poisoning occur ? 

4. What treatment is adopted with poisoned 1,1,-ounds ? Is 
sucking ±e aifected part rcfiotied to ? 

Are bums of frequent occurrence ? How are they 
treated, and what jtitans are taken to prevent subsequent 
deformities ? 

б. Are ulcers of the leg and oiber parts ever obseni^ed t 
How are they healed? {Under this head S>philis.”) 

7. How are fracturesand dislocations treated, and are good 
or rpi^erate results the exception or the rule ? 

E. [a any mde plan of trephining adopted ? If so, w’hat is 
the naiurt of the instrument employed ? Bring or send one 
back, if passible. 


1 r The occurrence of tumours, innoceniar inalignant, should 
be noted : specially with referenicetoihefrequcncy of cancer, 
rodent ulcer, lupus, &nd nsrvi; aliio the treatment (If ■tny) 
adopted by ii3itive$ for the satne^ 
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2, ] s sui^ical tuberculcsi s ever obstrvcd ? 1 m otlier v.t)rids, 

is there any evidence of ihe existence of spinal curvatures 
(angular) of joint disease in ihe limbs, f 

i Docs hcmla exist cither as a congenital or acquired 
ailection ? Mention ^'ariety—^femoral, inguinal, or mn- 

btlicai—k most prevalentt bow is it 

4. Is club-foot met with ? if so, whai viariciy k commonest? 
Is any attempt made at trcaimeat? Are congenital dislo* 
cations ev^er present ? 

5. Do ri ckets, uith the usual accompaniments of deformed 
bones, Occur ? 

6 . I>o Engcr defonrhiiies^ s^uch as wcb finger^, uccur? 

7. Is hare-lip ever present ? 

S. Is goitre ever observed, and is cretinism ever present ? 

^ The ocoirreuce of rheumatism and its usual resulting 
deformities should be looked for. Does it attack both young 
and otd ? 

i£x Is there any e^ddcnce of other venereal disease than 
syphilis ? 

I r. Are any apetaiions ol a plastic naiure practised ? (For 
artllicially-prMuced defortnities ur: ” Deformations.") 

I a. Take notice of the coudltion uf the urinary organs. 

Is anything of the nature of renal or vesical calculus 
ever observed I 

Do strictures occur if so^ is there any attempt at treat¬ 
ment ? 

Is there any evidence of enlarged prostate? // is 
tsfiffia/ sifiei-fArr ii n.fer 

ecftir iff 

Is long prepuce common, and is its removal ever under¬ 
taken, under ordinary or exceptional circumstances ? 

13. It is imporlant to obtnin nil possible Information 
regarding the treatment of Surgical diseases, and the drugs 
employed for that purpose by natives ; whether operations 
are borne well or are attended by high mortaluy; and 
whether any particular SnrgicaJ diseases are more pre^'alent 
in one than in another race or caste litnug in the some 
locality^ oraiTect all races equally. W. B, C. 
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No* IX,—THERAPEUTICS* 

Travelkrs in llttk kncimi or In ntw CQin^ui^s have many 
oplTortnnitlca of science and nLankhnd by sending 

home products which novicl^ or have a reputation as 
medicines or poi^gna. To aid them in doing so, a few 
direasons are here given, 

With minctal substances^ and with a iaigc number of 
organic substances met with and used in a dry itaiCj no 
difficulty Is encounteredj as it is only necessary that thej^ 
should be packed in a perfectly dry siate^ and with such 
Covering as will protect them from moisiurt 

Difficulties art, howci^r^ encountered wi th many vegetabk 
products- These may possess (A) a botanical, or (B) a 
medLcinal, or what is practicidly the same, a physiological 
or toiicologicTit interest. 

(Aj liiifunfca/. The parts of a plant of most value to the 
botanist arc ilie flowers^ fmtu and leaves. The flowers and 
Icav-es require merely to he driedt by being pressed beiw'cen 
folds of bibulous paper^ such as blotting paper. The fruit, 
if of small size or hard, may be dried by eseposure to dry air, 
natural or artificial; but, if of Large sim or succukn^ it is 
advisable that at least some specimens should be sent in the 
natunil state, and this may be done by placing them in 
securely stoppered or corked bottles with a strong solution 
cif sugar Or of salt, or w ith whkky, brandy, methylated or 
rectified spirlu Other preserving fluids w^hich may be 
employed are—iatumted solution of white arsenic (made 
by bgiling in water)^ or this arsenical solution wath half its 
bulk of glycerine, or a solution of corrosive sublimate jn 
500 of wetter), or a saturated solution of carbolic add in 
water j and the pitservative properties of each of these 
solutions win be mertased by the addition of methylated or 
rectified spiriL 

It Is of great impirtaucc that each specimen should be 
labelled, and fordoing this directions are afterwards given. 
(B) Ssfdsftinit J e/ flwj/firijttff/ i>r ifiUmf. Of 
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plwils fn:iiiig under tuts catcgoT, the pnits of grentest ^ulue 
arc ihc fniit [inctuiiiti^ the seeds), die bark at the stem and 
b^a^■cht5^ die root atid the leaves, * j 

The /n/it may be sent dry, as above described^ or inoast- 
In the latter case^ the fniit shouM be prescrt'ed in a 
spirituous soIuleoti only^ such as whisky * braudyi^ or raetbyl- 
aied or rettihed spirit- If the qiianilty a'^i'ailable of etlher 
of the latter be limited, water may be added to the ejrttm 
Off one half the bulk of the spirit All fruits, however, which 
admit of being' dried should he sent in that state, as then the 
large quantities necessary for ph^'siological or chemi™ 
e!<anii nation cm more conveniently be^ sent liome. The 
fruit should be collected when it is fully ripe, 

Generally speakings the bark of a medicinal plant 
is active, the chief exception being when the bark consis^ 
largely of cork. UTien this is the case, pieces of the whole 
stem or branches should be seriL They, like the bark^ meray 
require to be thoroughly dried \ and if the stem or hmnclies 
are thick, it is advisable to split them before drying. 

ttxti should be aent in the dry' state ; tf succu¬ 
lent, or possessing any peculiarity of fonn,, seijeral jiicccs 
^OUld also be sent in the moist state, presented in spirit- 
The /rav^s merely require to he thoroughly dried^ as for 
botaiiical examination. ^ 

Specimens of eadi part of a plant sen t a dry 
state should be placed in a separate package ; and of^ch 
part sent in a moist state^ in a srparate botili^ 
^pccimeTis of fruits and roots, or roots^ and stems, or brunches 
<&c., should not be placed in the same packige or bottle, but 
the specimens of each part in a separate package or bottle. 
Each package orbottle should be distinctly Libelled, and ahst 
reproducing or amplifying the labels should be enclosed in a 
letter to the i^erson for whom die specimens are intended ft 
is advisable that the labels on the packages or bottles should 
state the name of the substance, the part of the plan^ ihe 
locality In which the plant grew, and the date on which the 
specimen was obtained. Besides repeating these fattij the 
li?t sent hv lelicr should also state the natural colnuf of the 


flower fruit of the planl^ and, in dse case of aped mens 
sent In the md^t state, the fluid in which they liive been 
preserved. Any information possessed by the sender regard¬ 
ing the uses and reputed properties of the substance should 
a] 50 be given. 

As the pbyslologtcal f^vam [nation of a substance can be 
undertaken only with large quanticies of it, as hbeial a 
supply as possible of the part of tlse plant reputed to hnive 
n&efiil or tonic properties should be sent. Tliis b^omes all 
the ntorc important when it is recollected that a ohcmioit as 
well ai a physiological investigation is required before 
suflicient knowledge of the applioabiUty of the substance to 
the treatment of d]i»ea$c can be acquired. 

It is important also to point out that the csutmEnation of 
the physiological and chemical properties of a part of a 
plant is cmiuentl]^ unsatlsfacmr^^ and die value uf the results 
greatly lessened, if materials are not supplied for the botanical 
idendhcatEon of the plant. The parts required for this pur- 
poM are tlie flowers and fruit, U'hcn, therefore, these ports 
are not indicated or suggested on account of the local repu¬ 
tation of the plant, diey should be sent on account of their 
botanical value and Interest (jcr A). 

Details regarding tlie mode of prepajation and adtiiEnTs- 
tmtion uf drug‘s in disease by the natives should be par- 
ticutarty noted, as w-cH as the diseases in which they are 
used. T. VL F. 

No. X.—NARCOTICS AND ALLIED 
DRUGS. 

1. \Vli 4 E narcotics are cniplo]fed ? 2. Are tbc>'indigenous! 
3- If so, are there any tr^itions as to their use? 4, If 
imported, are there any traditions regardmg their introduC' 
tlon ? 5, WTiere were fhey brought from ? ^ UTicre they 
imported by strangers entering the countnv ot* hy emigrants 
reluming home from elEicwheic! 7, Do ihcar names appear 
to be of foreign origin ! £. What is the method of preparing 
them for u« ? g. Are they used in a pure state or mingled 
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wkh otlier subsi&jcLices ? lo. WtiaL utensils mud impleiuents 
are {Mnployed in tkeir preparation? -Give a desenption of 
them^ ] t. Are any super^tilions connected with their use? 

13 , Are they emploj-ed for religious purpo^s, or as aids to 

social intercourse ? 13, Are they usm dunng feasts such as 

accompany mairia^es or at solcoiuiticsj such a$ funerals ? 

14. Are they employed m ilie rites councirccd with purifica¬ 
tion after certain natural functions or morbid coiadillons? 
t5. is alcohol in use? 16, Whence isit obLained ? 17. Are 
there any peculiarities in the method of its preparaiion? j.^ 
How h h used f ig. Are any special vessels employed in its 
u^c ? sa jVrt any ceremonies obser%'cd when it is made use 
of? 21^ tobacco in use ? 22- Is any substitute emptayed 
in Its stead ? 23, Is it smohedt dhcwi^, or used as snuff? 
24, How is it prepared for use? 25. What are the forms of 
pipe in user of what materials are the bowj$ and stems 
made? 26^ Are the pipes smoked out by indi^nduals, or 
passed from one person to another? 27. Are pipes tnowm 
with a large single bouij and tw^o or more stems for difTcrcnt 
smokery ? 3S, Are any ceremonies connected with smoking ? 
2Q. Are any substances^ such as Kola, colffee, or cocoa, used to 
relieve faLEg:iie? 30^ Are any substances, such as coca^ 
employed to obviate the effects of exertion? 31. Is the use 
of any narcotic or similar substance carried to excess ? 32, 
Uliat effects on the moral and physical welfare of the race 
con be observed Irem the use of such substances ? 

G. A C, 


No, XL—DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

Are affections of the skb {those traceable to, or resulting 
from, s>'philts excepted) common ? \Miat features do those 
most frequently met with present ? Are any parts of the 
body special or exclusively attacked ? Are stich as are seen 
characterwed by rednrcss of an inflammatory' type, the 


occurronce of pimples, of watery blisters, of botls Qi: 
carbuncles, or of dr>- sc^es? Are itching^T burfling, or 
pain complained of, and in which? Arc dcerfi or warn 
prctTiIcnt? Do the natives suiter from IcMwIised alterations 
in the colour of the skin, from baldness in limited patches^ or 
ffont prentanire ^Idneii diffused over ihe scalp? Are 
mothers' marks numeTOUs, and how art sutb accounted for ? 
Have the natives any tradition or theory to eiplain the ori^pn 
of these diseases? Can diet, water, habits, or place of 
residence nacconnt for any ? Of the hinds met wilm which 
seem contagioiis ? Do they wash much or little, and have 
they any natnraJ or artilicial sobslitutes for soap ? 

Are any of the followinif diseases met with cr specially 
comimm: Dtticarla, Eczema, Herpes aostcri Psoriasi^ Ich' 
thyo$ls, Molluscum contagfiosu^ Xantbama, Lupus, Epithe¬ 
lioma, Acne, Alopecia areata, Favas, Tieca tonsurans. Tinea 
^-ersicolor, Scabies, Pediculosis ? If l^pro^y he encoimtercd 
does It present the tubercular, the anai-stheiic, or the mixed 
tvpe? Is it considered n oommimicabte complaint by the 
natives, and, if so^ at what sta^je and in wl^t manner? 
\\Tiat proofs of this can furnished ? Is it J^Mked on 
as hcrtdiiajry, and can any evidence of this of a distinct kind 
and free from the possibility of contaipoft be obtained? 
Esact information as to any remedies employed in the 
treatment of skin diseases^ then nature^ mode of application^ 


and x-alue^ 


W. A h 


No. XII.—DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

Do any marked differences m the cedour of the eyes 
exist in different individuals? Is there rni^inn s^tnkinz 
as to the distance apart of the i v^'o eyes ? \ATiat is the usual 
«hape of ihe lid apertures? Is the sight generally sharp 
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e^clMdiag caacs disease)? Sight, p. 4 e. fs there any^ 
difference in: this respect betweein aid 3rtd y^yng? Are glass 
spectacles knomi ? Arc $pccta<^lcs of any other kjiid (such 
small apc^Tturcs in pieces of wood or shells) used for any pm'^ 
pose ? If 50 ^ for what purpose ? (For instance, for improving 
near or distant %'ision or for protecting the eyes from the 
5un Or glare or dust]? Is squinting ever met with? If 
so, are there any current notions as to the cause of the 
deformity? Is anything done in the of treatment? Is 
there any prevalent fonn of eye disease? are the 

remedies tmplnyed ? Do they appear to be ehicacious ? 
Is any form of ophthaJmia (inflamraiation of the lids) com¬ 
mon ? If s^ to what is it ascribed? UTiat is the probable 
cause? Is it considered to be contagltras, or arc there any 
lacts which point to its being contasious ? Does it lead to 
any peimnnent defect of ^dsion? If what appeals to be 
the cause of the sub^equetn defect ? Does cataract occur ? 
Is it correctly dEagnosed or confounded with other fonns 
r>f blindness ? At what age does it usually come on? U 
any gpera^tion performed for its cure ? Is any other method 
of treatment other than operative adopted for cataract ? Art 
accidents to the eyes met with ? If so, what is the most 
frequent cause of such accidents? What is the usual 
treatmeat adopted? Art all cases treated Tihke? Are any 
substances knoum which act in any w-ay on the pupil ? (That 
is, which cause cither dilatation or contraction of the pMpil.) 
[a anything known which has a local anaesthetic action On 
the eye ? Is snow-blindness ever complainied of? Under 
what'conditions does it occur? Are measures taken to 
prevent it? Is night-blindness ever met with? Is it com¬ 
mon ? At w'hat lime of the >‘taj ^nd under what circum¬ 
stances does it occur? _ Is it associated with any affection «f 
the eyelids ? Is anyilimg done for k? 


G. A. tL 


No. XIII.—DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


Wkni is the mode of treating tlic ntw-bom inraiit—as to 
the umbilical cord—as to clothing—as to suc^iti^? 

Give details regarding the artiSdaJ feeding of infant^ 
when it Is commenced^ imai food Is employed^ and how it is 
prepared. Are there ajiy precautions used by natives in 
gi™g water milt, fnfit, vegetables, or cooked meat f 

The dothing of inlaoEs ; give deLails as in binders and 
Other artidts of doihlng or mechanisms intended for support 
Or cDn$irsctioii. 

are the customs with respect to washing and clean¬ 
liness ? 

What is the average piumber of children in families ? 

Obser^Titions to inhuit Enortality should be made in as 
large a number of families as possible. General sutern^is 
rtg^rding mortaJily made on nearsay cvid^Cfc are of little 
tise. Information should be obtained regarding the imponant 
su^ect of vanatious in the rate of moriahty during the 
different periods of infant life^ and whether the Viiriations 
are the same in children of European parents as in those of 
natives. 

ObservnticinB should be made as to the periods of dentition, 
and the ailments believed to be associated wilh dentition. 

The following classes of diseases in children should receive 
careful aiiention 

The common ailments of inbtncy—r^piratory^ and gaslro- 
intestinal catarrhs, convulsions, btryngisinusj skin ^eclions, 
eye and ear affections, bone diseastSi especially rickety en- 
laigemcnts of the ends of the bonesp bendings of the long 
bones, beads on the ribs, thickenings of the bones of the head 
In connection with delayed teething and walking. 

It is cnnvenLent to remember that a healthy child af 
ti^^elve months old has twelve teeth and begins to walk and 
talk. 


Ttie coTnmon distAses of cbiMhood :--TiibcTctilar 
ot gbndsp joinls, lungs Jind abdomen ; rhcumausm ; purpura ; 
proncncss to bitmorrhagt ; anaemia. 

Nenous dUea&es—idiocy, tjhorea* coat ulsions, paralysis. 
Abdominal diseascS^f liver, of kidney, especially noting 
obscure cases of ImHuatuifia, Diseases of spleen, with I’ancms 
signs of malaria ; it is impoitani to record tbe geneml con- 
diiion of the very young children in malarial districts. 

Pamsitic a^ections, intestinal and otherwise. Notes 
should be made as to the local distribution and hlstoiy of 
paruttes, .Saioples of the pamaitt to be obtained if possible. 
Semens of blood should be obtained, whenever it is 
p^ible, in all diseases which may possibly contain baaerm, 
ot be due to micro-organisms. sections on PathoTogy 

and BaeteriolpgyJ The excretions should be carefully 


^^|^e^'^re%’alencc of acute sp^fic diseases, syphilis and 
exanthemata, should be ascertained, and anything regarding 
their course or symptoms difierent from what they usually 
present should be recorded 

All accounts of dieses should be accompanied by elucida- 
torv and confirmatory de^nptions of symptomis obsen^ed. 

Native names of diseases with accounts of Byrnptoms 
obser>'ed, especially when these form a fairly constant groupx, 
are always worth recordingi even if no English equii^aleoL 
can be givem Notes of local remedies and modes of itkil- 
ment are aUo useful^ and all pathological specimens, coupled 
with accounts of illness, are worth preserving. 

Variations in the symptoms, course, result, nr sequeEm of 
di^ases to which the children of rLativiK and Europeans are 
alike subject, should be carefully observed, bo ss to determine, 
if possi ble, what part, if any, mce and climate may play in the 
moditicatioTi of disease, 

T . B. 



No. XIV,-SYPHILIS. 


It IS of ifl obicrt^t ^vlicthtr sypSulis exists in 

any newly explored countt^^ w^iere there had been no inters 
Ctiursc with Lurope-ans, direct or indirect, or w kieretbc inter- 
eoiiiTTie had been ver)' limited. 

Sy^pbilis may be ^eco^^^l5ed by ihc iisw-ilEy painless 
i^ttire of the local sore, accompanied by hard, mul¬ 
tiple^ non-iiitlHiFiiTiator>' of the lyniphaiJc gtaods 

in the nti^diiboLirhoad ; then within the htst six manlhs 
of the disease constitutioo^il symptoms, are seen, erup¬ 
tions on the skin of a niL-astey-looklnK or p^ipuliLr chn- 
racier, and loss of hair all over the bead and face. Along 
mlli the skin cr^tionT the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and thmat is aRectc^lx the patches IcMjking ver^- like snaj| 
tracks. Fever and pain^ In the bones nyay be looked for 
before the constitutional s^triploins set in. 

The latter symptoma to be expected, arct pusinlar eruptions 
with their resulting crusu, ulcers of the skin, throaty and 
tongue, diseases of bonc» S:c. 

[n any country where syphilis is comniDnr note carefully 
whether the in&'nts of syphilitic parents are affected by the 
di^ise soon after birth. 'I bis intiy Jw known by the wasted 
condition of the child, running fmm the nnstr and depression 
of the bones of the bridge of the nose ; cracks njund the 
mouth t eruptions over ihe body^ cspeclaliy on ihc buttocks ; 
and enlarge III cni of the ends of the long iMues^ As the 
child grows older,, note the condition of die peniuinent upijer 
incUor teeth^ whether they are notched at their free edge in. 
acTei&ccntic manner. 

The observer should note the existence of hie con. 
genital syphlEis after puberty’, as evidenced by ulccrattcms; 
bone disease ; eye affeettons, especiallycornciti^funowcd by 
ground glass looking comcar. 

What treatment is adoptedt isU of die disease itself; 

0 


■•Tid prevcmive or iiy|»ienk tfeaiment ; Artd 3rd, if any 
inoculations are piaciised ? Any suE^rstiiions, regardtng 
syphilis or venereal discaso in gencm*^ ifrill be of intertsL 

F. C 


No. XV. -INSANITY, 


i _ What IS ihu populat I nn uf the placo ? Do any inistworthy 
statistics bearing on the proporUon of insane persons pfcr 
r/xio e^iistr Ifso^, stalt the pToportiorL 

2. In what form (mania, piclanchoSla, dementia) doei 
Insanity most frequently show itself! Jf possible^ STaiu 
figares bearing on ihe question. 

j. Is general paralysis of the insane knemm to occur ! 

4, h intemperance in alcohol, opiam, or any other drug^ 
common r If so, is ir followed by any well rmiTked series of 
symptoms? 

' 5, Is syphilis cqmnvon ? 

6, Is polygamy a common custom ? If so, are there any 
means of ascertaining whether women of the harem are, or 
are not, specially subject to insanity. 

7, Is suicide a common sequence to insanity! 

8, Is ony specially well ni:irked ti'pc of insanity prevaleni 

in she district : ?my condition corresponding to the 

rapidly fiiaJ melancholia of the Sotith ^a Islanders, or 
the amuk of the Malay. 

9^ Is idjocy common ? 

la \Miat are the atatulnry provisions for the ireatment 
and protection of the insane ? State the general outlines of 
the Ltin.icy Laws, or send printed copies. Say how many 
public asylums exist : how they an: managed* and how sup¬ 
ported, Do you consider them ta be in a satis^ciory^ can- 
dllion ? If not, what are the chief shortcomings ? Jf you 
cunsidcr them well inannged^ state any special features you 


rn^iy have obaened If na public provii^ion is made for ihc 
insane^ scaie bow ihey are provided for 

Arc idiois or luaaiica put to death ^ If so^ wby and how } 
.^tatc any superstitions with regard to the cause of msanity 
or it!± (reatTncnt you can ascertain. 

J. B. T. 


No. XVL-BACTERIOLOGY. 

It is not sufficient to know that such and such a micro¬ 
coccus or b:iciltiw Iw ijccn microscopically obsersed in 
the blood of a cer^n discasct because wc arc wcjl aware 
that under condkiomi of general towered vitaljlyT 
common to find that certain saprophyttc drgantsmjj have 
not only gained ingress to the circulation^ but are able to live 
Hind g row there more or less abundantly. Buch microscopical 
obscr^'ation:^ in the past have^ to a very considcrabte ejttent, 
only served lo burden the science of bacteriology with .1 itorc 
of fects more or less useless, unless coupled wjtJi cultivation 
and tsolation experiments. In tropical countries it is no 
easy task to attempt cultivnitton experimcnls^ the surround¬ 
ings in very many cases ifivingbtlt little hope of success ; but 
while this is so^ k Is possible tbt pfactliioners in such places 
to collect materials and to send such to bactcriologUls, 
who will be most pleased to eKpenirLtMit wnth them, 
especially where full clinical notes of the particubtr cases ure 
forthcoming. In all cases the following procedure m^y be 
adopted :—A drop of blood or lymph ]i to be placed upon a 
clean covcr-glas§K and another immediately siiperiiiiposed. 
\Vhcn the film has spread by cnpilTafityp the oneglasi^istobe 
slid off the other, ana each itnmcdinlely dried by pus-ing ii 
over the dame of a bunsen burner or spirit lamp. The cover- 
glaists should then be laid face to face :md paekcfl in a 
pilbbcix^ a small piece of tissue paper being then cnimpkd 
up and placed above them so os to prevent their being ■nbaken 
about w kbin the box. 


Tor ailihation experimoils tt is aHaj's necessary' lhat some 
*f llie oartlcyJar blood or lymph shoold be sent Lymph 

may be tahen m ordinary vacebic iiil>es which have been 
previously ’thoroughly sitriUzod by a heat as near i ^ degree 
Cenu as possiblj:. This may also be done by placing iheni ] n 
carbolic lotion^ i in 20^ for an hour^ and aftenrards m 
Absolute alcohoL Tliej- must then be heated to a icmperature 
of 120 degrees in a icst-iube plugged with collon wool, in an 
oven for at least an hour. For bloody this will not suffice, as 
when coagulation Las ensued, it is almost iiuposalblc lo get 
any of the contents out again. In such a case the blood 
should be taken with a i-accine tube^ and blown into a small 
tubeco^tajning some stenlited Koch's gelatine, which Is then 
to be sealed up in the flame of a bunsen or spirit lamp. After 
being tliu5 placed in the tube the gelattuo should^ by a slight 
heat, be melted, and the blotjd mixed up with it by shaking. 
It is hardly necessary to indicate that all such materiah 
should be carelully lalKlIed. 
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All Tiadw imiaes or words should be written at least 
once in “ RoniJin " type* or la capvtms. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


\t is an obvious fact that to obtain even supcrflctaJ answers 
to the queries which foriTi the body of this work would 
necessitate a lonj^-coniinued residence among a native race, 
and that even with the most friendty rclatians it would be 
adlRitult matter to obtain accurate information upon certain 
matters, such, for instance, as the significance of quasi- 
rellj^laus cereinonles, of iottmic sign^ past historv' of the 
race, and such Hbc. Some indications as to the most 
prodtabte lines of Inquiry to be pursued during a short stay 
amon^ a i&vage people would seenip therefore^, lo be a 
necessary preface to a work of this character, tt is^ how- 
ex'er^ by no rneans an easy matcer lo point nut In what 
direcLlous obserii^tions cati be made with the best results 
during a liitilted stay Everji' student of anthropoEogv would 
wish a dlHerent line to be pursued, according to the direction 
of his own studies. The best plan seems to be to devote as 
much time as possible to the photographic camera or to 
making careful drawings, for by these means the traveller is 
dealing w ith facts about which there can be no question, and 
the record thus obtained may be elucidated by subsequent 
inquirers oh the same spotj while the limtd answers of 
rialfves lo questions propoundctl through the medium of a 
native interpreter can but rarely be relied uponi and are 
rriore apt to produce confusioo than in be of benefit to 
cotnpuraiire anlh nopol 11 is alutn^t itnimsi iblc lo make a 
savage in the, lower stages of culture uudtratand wA/- the 
questions are asketk and tmin tlie limiled range of his 
vocabulary' or of ideas it h often nearly as difnculE: to put the 
question bi^orehlm in ^tich a way that he can comprehend iL 
The result often that from. tiimditytOr the desire to please, 


or from weariness ot the quest!onEnfr, he will gi^-e an answer 
that he thinks will satisfy ilie inquirer. If lime sen-e+ these 
ulifficulijes can eoiily be overcome by fnendly Inrercours^ 
and a careful checking of answ^crs shrough different tntli- 
iidu^ The inforntaiion obtained will probably be more 
accumtc if the e?tammadon takes place on the -ipol lo which 
ihe qatfiiiions relate ; and the practice of making sketches of 
obsulcte objects or costomi* for correction by the natives^ is 
ahEO useful. They will also be found to answer more freely 
when the interrciKaior places himself on the same leveJ as 
theinscli.'es, jV^., si thcysii upon the ground he should do iJie 
samc- 

The relative impoTlance of pankutar inquiries i$ greaily 
affecied by ihe local ilie^ in which they arc madcp and 
ksiowledge of the problems of ethnology should be possessed 
by the tn^vcller, if he would niahc the best use of his oppor¬ 
tunities, Should he possess no suchknowledge^ he w oulo do 
well to put himself in commynicatioo with the authorities of 
Ihe Bntish Museuirtp or the Museums at Oxford or Cam- 
hridgtt or any other ccTiitre where eihnolog>' is studied. 
What is needed in this country, with Its colonial 
poiisessions, is a Bureau of Ethnology, such nis has now' exlsned 
for some time is the United Palates. The vaSne af such an 
institution for our empire can scarcely be c^Eimated. Thai 
its tabulated resea relies would be of the greatest Impoilaiice 
to sdcrtce will not be doubted; but its strongest claim to 
exisience as a national insdtutinn is the immense service it 
would render, first to ihe officers governing our distant 
possessions, and. sccondtio the central govcminent Hthome, 
who would thus havc^ in the compass of a otodcst librarjv a 
synopsis of the historyp manner^ cu^toms^ and rehgtuus 
beliefs of the innumerable races, cornposing the British 
Empire. In a word, we should then have at hand the means 
of understanding the motives which influence the iKoples 
with whom we are constanily dealingp and ihus he able to 
avoid the disagreentents arising from ignorance of tbel 
cherished prejudkci and beliefs. 


C. H. R. 


ETHNOGRAPHY. 


No. I.— CLOTHING. 

1 . 1 £ nfky clolhin^- j or dei tlic native go entirely naksd f 
z- Is ih^t: miydktiinctioii mad^ in |he doming of the settles, 
or of persons of \'^airious ranks ^ J. is k variod according to 
ihv seasons of iht ye^ir, or for special festivals f 4. Are tbere 
any sumptuary laws ns to clotning ? 5, Am any rtCt^Tiired 
pecutiarities of dmss restricted lo the ^ubdiylsions of tribes? 
K Isrnly deviation in such peculiarities considered Inaj^roper f 
7, Are the clcniieis made by each individuaJ or family f nir 
are there any recognized inal:ers of clothes? 8. Hew do 
they rank ^ 9^ ts there anything which corresponds to what 
wt term "fashion la Of whnt materials are the clothes 
chiefly rnade? ti. Are they rtalive or imported? 13 . Are 
the clothes much shaped or simple wraiwrs 1 How ar^ 
the latter folded ? 14- Is there any difitrence between the 
indoor and out-of-dtMr clothing? Are any portioos of 
clothing removed on saluting or vi^iiing a iiupiMior? l^^ 
How are the garments put together ? 17* H 3 ewir 4 ha^^e the 

needles e)es? oris the thread passed through a hole pre¬ 
viously made? i 8, What kind of thread is used? t9, I Jo 
clothes descend from parents to children } or are they burned 
with the individual who wore iheni, or otherwise destroyed ? 
3 a Is there nny uniform garnieiil worn |^i)by flghting men, 
or {^) by medicine men and priests? ai Is any addition 
made to the dress of a num who hns killed an enemy or 
some formidable animal ? 



ffiTiUi." Do the natives wear any kind fifhead-coverinj^ ? 
anti is iL foromamtnt orproLection from the itm or weather I 
■2^r Arc there any ornaments attached to tbeir hats^ caps^ or 
turbans ? ^4- Arts any sunshades wom (Solid] Seas) ? 

— 2 L Are the dnihes shaped to the body^ or loose f 
2G. I s the bcKly enti rely or parttaJly covered ? 27. ^ S *oiy 
spEcial garment worn to keep off the rain f 2 ®- Is there any 
special covering or omameni for the genitaUr apart Iroai the 
waist cloth f 19. Do they near the manf of the I^ilynesians, 
the wT^pper of the >telanesian 5 ;r the cases of Souih Africa, 
ur the string of some tribes in Soudi America ? 30, Do the 
rtattves attach any ideas of indecency to the absence of sMch 
partial cloEbing - 31 - What is the corresponding dress of 

the women r 32. At what age do the two adopt such 
articles of dress ? 

- Arms a/id — 53. Arc any gfovos worn ? 34- Of what 
materials are they made? 35. Arc there any coverings to 
the feet ? 

A. \\\ F. 


No* IL—PERSONAL ORNAMENTS* 

I. Are any ortiameats wore as symbols of rank or station 
in sncieiy, or to denote virginity? 2. Are any especially 
confined to the principal chief ? and is there any penalty on 
tbesr being assumed by others ? 3, Are any special ornaments 
used by either of the sexes in dances^ religious or other 
feasts, &C, ? 

—4- la what w*ay i& the hair dressed ? is it allowed to 
grr^w'to its full length?' ^ Is there any distinction in the 
mode of dressing it between the two ^xes ? 3^!^ Is the 
dressing altered afier marriage ? 6- Are wigs In use ? 7 
k any preparation used to alter the colour of the hair? 
8. ts it plaited or twisted into ringlets ? 9. orna¬ 

ments are wTjm in the hair, such as feathers, flowers, 
pins, &c, f 10. Do the natives wear beards or moustaches? 



Ill 


11« Is the abseii[:;C:of these due to natural causes, or are they^ 
ftniQi-cd by depilatEnn, shaving, &c. r ii^ WTicn a beard nr 
niou^iache Js worti are they ailo^x'ed lo j*row' natnnilly^orarc 
they cut into shape i* ij. Are any ornamems worn in the 
ears 1 14, Are the y prjjssed th rough the lobe or edg** of the ear* 
or are they pendent ear-rings? }$. Of what tnatenak art 
they made? and of what forms ? j 1 Are any ornaments h otn 
in ihe nose? nnd of what arc they made ? 17. Art diey wom 

l)y both sexes f i S. Do tlity p^s thmugh the septain of the 
tid^ or the side ? and whtcli side? or are they nxed on the 
point ? 19, Are any ornaments wom in the lips ? to which 
hp are they attached ? and what are their fonns and 
tiTiiterials ? 3tx At what a^e ate chey first inserted? do 
they increase gradually in sure as the w earer grows older, or 
are they insert^ at once of the full size? jau. Can they 
mend the lobe if it±;haijld be broken? 21. Are they easily 
removable? 22, Are any ornaments wom in the cheeks? 
how art they inserted ? and how kept in their places? 

Are any necklaces, collars, armlets^ or brace¬ 
lets in use? and upon what part of the arms or legs are 
they worn ? 24. Of whnit materials :uii they composed ? and 
aic they easily reino^nblc? 35. Is there "any difference in 
such omaiKients between the two se?ies ? 26. Are any pen 
danls worn on the breast r 27, Are any finger tings in use ? 
of w'hat material are they made ? iS. Are they slgntls ? do 
they indicate nink, nmrriagep S;Cr ? 39. Are any girdles 

w^OiTi ? and do they icrve to support weapons or other objects ? 
30. Are any ornaments w'Om on the penis ? 

tiffd Are any leglets or ank!et$ worn ? 

33. Arc they easily rentorabEe ? jj. At whal aye are they first 
put cip ? 34, Are any toc-rings in u-se? 35. How many are 
wom, and of what forms? j6l \^'hal is the effect on the 
foot? 37. Are weapons or other objects attached to tlie 
Icgleti or bracelets, or worn between them and the body ? 

[It is very desirable In this, class to obscn'e the minuter 
Varieties of ornaments distinguishing cognntc tribes, and to 
obtain n good collection of specimens w'ell labelled. Particu¬ 
lar notice should also be taken of any instances in which 


ni^ituml objctlB worti m ornamcrus, such ^ e*th or sh^ih 
are copied to loelal or other malcrial,] 

A. W, F. 

No. IIL^PAINTING AND TATTOOING. 

- 1 . Is painting cnnployL-d lo decorating the hwiy ? 

3, What are the pigmentt used? ^ How is the paioting 
applied? is it f™;|uenily reiiettfeci ? and by whom is it ottcuied ? 

4. I Jo the designs v^itf according to the ses nr rank of the 
individual? 5. Are any aymbnlic design^ ciiiptoyed by the , 
perfortncira in dances or ceremurvict ur by warriors ? Is 
^11 y painting of the fecc employed to heighten beauty, or any 
application to the eyes to iricrease their lustre ? 7. Wh-d afe 
the substancES used for this purpose? Is any staining cif 
the naib knotvn ? and is it confined to one of the *&es? 

9, Is ihcic any coating applied to the body to tinprove the 
skin or to keep off insects, or any application to the body ;n 
the nature of a thick cake nf paint as by the I'cHjbies of 
Fernando Fo? lO. Wliat is considered to he the purpose of 
the painting? (o increase the charms of the Individualn or has 

i t a religious ineanlng ? a on. Discriminate between native and 
imported pigments ; any preference for one ovtr the other ? 

a I, Is tattooing known ? and are there any ac¬ 
counts of its introcluction^ or legends connected wiih it f 
12. Is it confined [& one of the se>:e& ? SJ. Is It confined to 
cemln pariii of the body ? and why ? 14^ At what Is it 
coinovtticed ? and is it ilonc al once or at various periods? 

15. Are there any ceremonies conncci^l with It ? 16. Is the 

tattooing made by any profes^iunaJ itiidlviduaJs ? and how 
do they rank? 17. What are the pigments employed and 
whnit in^tniEnenlJi ? iS. Is any spteciai diet observed by 
the petson to be tattooed, or any pcculinr vessels for 
feeding him (New Zealand)? 19, Is tattooing considered 
indispens^'ibLe as a sign of manhi^ ? 20. Is it connected 
ill any ivay with |xigan worthip? 21* Is the practice 
dying ouu or the contrary ? 22. What arc the designs 
employed? and have they any particular significance? 


with t]ie socm\ or fi.imi]y rank of ih^ 
indiviJuaP 24- Are they in any hcreciltary ? 25. Is 
the tattooing syiriTnetncal ? 2&. With irhnt pa rt of the body 
doe^ i t commence ? 27^ Is the riesign e^ccyled oti some pre- 
concfr'tii^ pian ^ and is any doiwing of it prepared bcforc- 
hand ^ Is more th^n une eotcniremployed ? [It would ho 
very desirable to obtain drawings of a few chrLractoristic 
de&i^;ns with native explati^iTiorLs of their mean 114;.] 

t* the body ernamented In any way vAth 
raised cicatrLces ? ja How are they made ? and what are the 
substances robbed 1 nto them ? 51. iJo they vary* according to 
the tribe or rank of the indlvidnalP 32, Is the operation 
p,ttendcd with much pain or disturbance to the general 
health i 3J. At w hat age are they made f 

[Ip the answers to this mid the two preceding sections^ it 
wxiLild be particPhi-dy desirable to oliuibn i^ihDtegniphb or 
lira wines. J 

A. \\\ F. 

The following e>camplei have been selected as su^gesdtig^ 
points for ine^uir}^ 

In India lines arc painted on cither side the mouth of 
native w^otnen. In Fiji their only tilloo-markfi itn* at the 
corners of the mouth ^ and in Easter l$1andt in the South 
I’acific, the fleshy pans of their lips liscd to be tattooed. Tlii s 
ii distinctive of marriage amcin^^st the Ain.oS| where the 
custom still provaEls, 

In birmah and Laos, as well as ixamoa and Easter Island^ 
it was the practice a short thne ago to tattoo the body from 
the navel to tht kpeew The marks may be ofie n concealed by 
thedressj as in the case 01 the king of Birmah (Crawford) 
It is de^irable^ therefare^ that travclkra should inquire when 
aniongst jemicivihzcd peoples w’hethcr they have tattoo-marks 
beneath their robes^ more especially in Arabia and Northern 
and North-weitem Asla^ w'herc ir is knnwn that the cosiom 
of tattooing once pre^^ailed. 

'I he following are sotne ftirther p-articttlars regapling which 
mfoTTnadon us required. 


^ An nuirk^ or paiicrn^ found more t:D;iiirirkanly oti the 
face^ dicst^ ^liculdcr^ arms, 5 toinacht iliigh-% or back ? 55, It* 
the -case of women, are there any patterns abont the Enoutli, 
breasts, or abdomen f 36. Or on the tip of the longue, ;i3 
observed by CapMtn Cnok in the S'andwich Islands ? 37^ Or 
under the nimpit ? 3^. Docs the custom appear in has^ 
prevailed from remote times? Do any marks appear 10 
be perHDTuil, pcoiliar In or distinaive of the indmduat 
tattooed? 40. Do the marks appear 10 be in imfEation of 
necklaces, armlels, or other Articles of drtas gr ornament? 
41. In the case of womerH are any marks said to be tokens 
of marriage r 42. Are iht^' regarded as charms 10 ward oiT 
danger gcoorany ? 43. Or as marks of religious dedication ? 
44- Are the idols or statues of a cnuntr^' ornamented with 
patterns of the same ora similar charaaer ? 43, In the eawi 
of young men and women^ ate the marks or paitems sup¬ 
posed to improve iheir appeanuice ? 461, Mentmn especially 
any instances of the use of a chequered paitem on the foie- 
head or elsewhere. 47. Do women talioo their own sen? 
48. Are additional marks added in after years ? 4^ is it the 
case that vtr^' dark racc!> adopt tndsion and ciciiiriccs only ' 

50, Are raised scars made by producing pmiLd flc^h ) 

51. Is the colour very generally blue or of a bluish tint? 

52- U^en the bc^y i:s painted, is fi m addition to tattooing ? 
^3, When paint is used instead of or in addlifon to tatEcmin^. 
Is it usually red ? 54, When tmy particular colour in uttiver¬ 
ily emplu>'etk is it because the pigment is easily procumbfo 
in the cciuntr>^? 55. Is it the custom to paint the body in 
brmd bands of colour ? 56, Is there any instance of children 
txing iiiark«l with a black pigment except at Mocha? 
S7r Do any tribes pint their skin black on the death of the 
chief! nalivea of South Alaska? 58. Or use that 

colour gencrajly _aa a sign of mourning ? 59. Is the taito^ 
mark of the individual ever engraved or painted upon bis 
tembstpne, or upon objects belonging to him? 60. Are the 
tattooed nr pointed designs relati^ tototemism ortxdgamv ? 

J. K U 


No. IV.-HABITATIONS. 


{Sw aJso XLVt, Lake D^vflllinga.) 

r. Of whnt mEitcrlals are ihe bouse; inaeje p An 
the bfiiiTus and rafiers faLSleutd with pins or by lasiiiin^ ^ 3, 
\Miai is their farm? and is this tornTnon to aJE ihe (ribe? 
3. Ant any houses btitli on piles > and if so, only ai tht 
shorty or are they found inkmd?' 4. Are dwellings ever 
^lEi in trees ? 5, Uq^ each family have a hotise ? and 
is li tisedp day and night, by ai/ mrenibers of the family? 

6, Is there a house for onmarried men? or for travelfers ? 

7, Are houses renjccupiedt or dcstroyedp or left to decay, on 
the death of the owner? 8. Is the owner buried in his 
house ? 9. Arc the houses of the tribe clustered together, ear 
surrounded by a stockade ? iol Do the natii'es nuike u&e of 
rhe natural adt-aniagcs nf a positiun in selecting a site fur 
their Villages ? 11. Are the houses permanent or can they 
be TKidily taken dow'ini and re-erected elsewhere? 12. Is 
any portion of tJse tloor higher than the lesi? and what 
covering is used? 13. WTiat movable furniture is [here? 

sioota* hammocks, 8:c. Are suspended hooks used 
to hang food or dnthes upon ? 14. Is any part of the 

dwelling set apart for deeping or for eating? rj. Arc 
trophies or sculptured figures placed in a particuLir spoi^ ^' j^ ., 
on a shelf ? 16. I ii there any sp^ial place for the fire* and how 
docs the smoke escape ? any Windows? 17^ Is any difference 
made in airanglng the Houk at night, such as hanging 
up mats ? i8. U^at is done with the refuse from inciEs, 
and from the house generaJly ? r^. Arc diert any kiidtcn 
cmddvns near the dwellings? 30. Are the arrangemenis 
deadly ? 21. Are natural shelters or caves ever used for 
habiiaiion? 22 ^ If so, arc they improved by building 
additional walls ? 23. Arc any dwellings used only as a 

^hige in lime of war? 24. In selecting a site for a neu 
dwelling, are any acts of divination practised ? or is a 
priest or sorcerer cunsuhed? 25. Or, m felling timber for 


the houstr Art rtCAns taken to a^'crt the an^cr of any spirit? 
2 (i lii any iiiinml sacrificed durinj^ the building ^ and for 
what rtasoa ? 2jr \Vrhcn the hoosc la ready for occupation, 
art any cortmonies pwrfomrtd beftare It is Inhabited ? ad. Are 
the houses built entirely above ground^ or Is any cscai'ation 
made ? 29, Are Otere any auperititious observances at the 
cutting of timber for a new house? 30. Any mcwJes of A\%n- 
nation rtsorted to for determining its she ? 31* Any sacrifices 
of humaii beings or of animals durinj^^ the building ? 3a. Must 
any part of the building rest upon an animal or upon some¬ 
thing once living ? 33- Can any reasons \x given for those 
practices ? 3+ Art any special ceremonies necessary before 
occupying a new house? 33. Arc houses of different con- 
s.miction or material used at differtmt sca^mns of the rtar? 
Descf i be the varieties ? 3 &, I fow are the ronf^ luade^ and bow 
covered ? 

C H. K. 


No. V.-NAVIGATION. 

(See also LIX^ Astronomy,) 

j. What fomis of boats are in use and are all, or any, of 
foreign make? a. Are all or any provided mxh outriggers 
on one or both sides ? ^ Are canoes made in the fomi of two 
or more boats side by side ? 4- Howr arc the planks fastened 
teg ether, by lashing or with w ooden pins ; and if by Lashings 
widi what material? 5, VVliat material and tools are used for 
caulking? 6 . Are there any dug-outs or boats made of hide 
stretched on a framework of hiirk or wattle or of bundles uf 
buoyant rushes ? 6 a. Art special tools used for hollowing out 
Canoes? 7^ Are all boats opened or decked f ^ Are both 
$ides of rite canoe alike, or is one flatter than the other ? 9^ 
Are the canoes shajp^ alike at both ends? la Do the 
nat j ves always sail with the out rigger to windward ? 11. Are 
amoe^ of a particular kind used by women, or for warlike 
c^pcditLons? Is the baler of any special form? 13. po 
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the ttativcs paddle or row? 14, Is any rolcruiti (TOwlock) 
pLits^idcd in ihe latter case ? 15. How do the men paddle ? 

standin^T or kneeling? 16, Do they keep tinier 
nnd if so^ who ^vcs the lime ? 17^ Does one man stecTj and 
has he a speelat paddle? h a fixed mdder used? iS, 
\Miat are the forms of paddles? 1^. Are sails vstd^ 
and if so. of what shape and material art they? 3 a How 
many masts are there and where are diey placedp and 
how a^re the sails made fast to them ? 21. Do the canoes, 
run ftee^ or can they beat up against the wind? 22. Is the 
mariftfrrsh^ compass knowm, or do the natives shape their 
cmirse by sight, either of land or of the heavenly bodies ? 
^3* Do they venture out of sight of hmd ? 24, What is the 
greatest speed attained b sailing? 35. Du cemin canoes 
belong to the tribe or village^ or are they the pfDpcrty of the 
chief, or of indivldyaJs? s6. Is there any special ceremony 
at the lannch of a new canoe ? 2?. Arc there housre^ for the 
canoes? 2S, Are ornamental figures or charms attached to 
the mast or any other part of the cranocr fr^.ySLS^proi&ition ? 
3 CJ, Is the sheet or any other rope reeved through a block? 
3a Js any pan of the canoe set apart far chiefs ? 31, Are 
any parts watenight for provisions? 33. Are any anchors 
used? vi'hnt is their form, and of what material nre they 
made ? 33, Are any ceremonies practised on the arriv-al of 
a canoe from a neighbouring island ? if so, describe tJiem, 
34. Arc rufis made of very light material ? or of infiated 
skins? 33. I5 there anjr process for improving the shape of 
canoes cut fronn the solids by steaming the wood ? 36. 
U would be of Interest to accord any special substances used 
in repairing bark ur skin ennoes, and the methods of apply¬ 
ing them t 37. Is there any airangeinem ts> prevent a 
canoe from making too much leeway ? 

C H. R. 
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Na VI.-SWIMMING. 

3, UTui is iht conmio33i method of swlfirniipj^l Are 
there any ^AETicii inlo whrch ^wimiriing enieirs ? 3. Can the 
natives awipi loin: ilEalatices? 4. Can they awim at a 
sirred? 4^ 11 any board or other apf3£i3natijaii4e<iii$dcscrt()ed 
in the ,surfswimminjf in E, Patiftc } 5. Are the narives e.iepejt 
divera? &. Do thej dJve weiglued witha ^tonc ? 7. Kew 
lon^ can they remain nnder water F S. U this CDniideretl a 
feai ? 9. Do ihcy d iivhcad Or feet tiist? I a t he mbei 

iniandswlin. at as the coast tribes? 11. Is swimintntf 
or is il snpposcd lo he a natural aerbn, like alklng ? 


Na VIL-WEAVING. 

Weaving,]bke spinnm^^ dates back to a vtiy rady penod ; 
and tbe tis'^uc^ found tit iheancienT Sa-iss Lake-diveltiugsare 
of more than one kind, llie ttwins uiicd for iacoi ing 
amsiderably e hut the simplcit form uf complete loom may be 
thus described ;—There Is a mil, cjr ** yarn-beam,* on a hkh 
the “ ira-fp of unwovea Lbrt^ is wouni! or ^ beamed,^ and 
another mllj or “ doth beam," rm which the woven tissue is 
received. The ** warp*" ot the ihrt^dis passing freim one roJJ 
to the other are kept in a stale of tensiem, and e^th thread 
passes through an cyckt-holc In n l eitical cord or 
The alternate herldles are attached to two sepaiaie fnimes^ 
so that one set of attematc threads in the luofn can be drawn 
aw'ay fnsfti the other, ci ihct upwnids or down wards^ and leave 
a space or ^'shed ^ beiween the two sets of threads^ through 
which a shtiitle can be thrown wiih the weft or transverse 
threaii This it then beaten up against the thread last 
thrown in, by mean* of a^r«d^ ur gmiing, through the 
iPlen-als in which the w^rp threads p,iss, and w^hkh is ft»ed 
in a swinging batten ” or ” lay," so as to give weight to the 
blow. I'hc tw o Kl5 of warp^hreads are of course alternately 
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And betw«n t^ch throw of the sliuttlt. and 

this 11 usualljf done by means oi tr^dles. 

For weaving patterns, scvenil sets of heddteiarr cmploynL 
The pqtiems may be either tticiely woven, ot in diaper, or 
produced by coiouted threads being (hrown in, as in figured 
^ simpierform ol loatn^ s«cb as that in use 
m Jndia^ the reed aikI batien Arc dispensed whh, a lopiif 
ahmtle lilte a nettlng-mesh Ixmg UAcd, which first draws the 
ifiek mto 3ts artd is then ased to beat it up. In other 

the tbraids of the warp art atrelched in a frame^ somc^ 
hmes inenns of weijjihls* and the weft friserted by handsind 

l^ten op with a sort of comhb Sometimes the surlAOc of the 
tissue IS hairy or piled like veker, from shon thmids beiokf 
wov en m. 

Artitles closely resembling woven fabrics are in some in^ 
fitances made by the simple process of plaitingT J iltc our ordi¬ 
nary msb-mnttitt]f. Some baskets also present the Kun« 
ti^ture AS if they had been wnven. Feltings or the forniatioti 
of cloth by ibe diitanglcmcnt of short fibres crossing each 
other in cv<!iy direct ion, ii anather process closely aElicd to 
weaving. Coloured figures and parieroi on cloth mAV be 
produced in viurou? ways, eiibcr by dyeing portions of both 
WAjp and weft of different colours, or using coloured 
portions Id one of ihem Doly ; or ihc lissuei may be com¬ 
plied and mb^uently printerL 'fhe badc-cloth made in 
Fiji ^d Tonga is orriomented in this last mAimcr, and ii 
itself A ussuc w;hich is aeither woven^ plaited, nor febed. bat 
consists of the inner bark of the malo-trce devicrously manU 
polAird and bcAiecu Tbc bast which is used for matting 
^ords AD instance of a souicwhal simiLir applicAtian of the 
inner bark of a tree ; the oilier bark^ like ibc birch-bork so 
largely employed in xMortb .America^ is genefaljy UMd fqr 
stiff and noi dcvible Ankles. 

Another method of ornamenting u by embroideryp or 
working pAiterns ou a fabric by means nf the ne^tk [.noEHd 
fabrics knitted from a cuntinuou^ thready and knotted fabrics 
uwite by tying strings together, may be regarded as larieikts 
of ufwen fiibncs^ 


n i 
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Hie follomnij tiUKtiona may be of sen'ict: — 

I, What ait ihe principal materials used for weaving ? and 
hoTjr prepared ? (w Na IX^) 2. What is the form of loom or 
other appliance for weaving? 3. WTiat kind of shutile Js 
used? and in what manner is the vi-eft beaten up? 4. !n 
what manner is the w^arp kept in a staitc of [enslon ? j. What 
is the sue of the largest webs liiai can be pnoduceid ? 6. 3 s 
the weadng pialn^ or the ijatterns woven in the dolli ? if so, 
of whai character arc they ? and how produced ? 7. U any 
process e>i felting known.? and how is it appllM? S. Js any 
kind of bark-cloth nianufaclarcd ? if so^ deseribe the process 
and t he mode of omamentatinm ql Are any tissues or kinds 
of leather or bark omaitienied by embroidery? if so, ^itb 
ivhni malerials. and with what kinds of pattern ? to. Is any 
process of knitLing known ? 1 u Arc plaited fringes or other 
articles of personal clothing or ornament manufaciured from 
cord nr Atnps of leather f 12. Is the pattern made entirely 
from memoiy oris a model set up before the weaver? 13. 
Is tied-cloih made in which the woof-thread Is tied to each 
warp-thread as in Maori ctriaks ? 


No. VIU —BASKETWORK. 

The process of basket-tiiakiiig is dosely allied to that of 
weaving Uififf, tind in like manner dales back to a 

remdie period. iSaskets made of esparto have been found 
vnth hatchets and nther inslrumL-nts of stone in Andalnsta ; 
and our ancient British ancestors were reno^vned for their 
skill In basket-makings the Latin word Aamttfdtit being a imit 
derli'tuive from the British. 

Ikisket-work is cither stiff or dexibic ; the stiff variety is 
generally made by whittling fine withes over others rather 
more rigid, %vhich form the ribs of the structure, while the 
flexible kind is usually made by plaiting or weaving flat strips 
together ^ occasionally, however, rush-like stems are usedmr 
this kind of fabric. So closely are some pf these baskets 
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woven^ ilmt they arc i^cfcclly walertigbtp like the milk- 
baskets anujii^^ the KaflFirs. 

Baskeiwofk of .1 coarse kmd b senicliinc& employed in the 
censtmetion of huts and stockade^, and fcjr the manufacuirc 
of boat? or coracles covered whh iklrt. 

Dark of trees is in many countries employed as a substilute 
forbaskcLwork of various kinds, and is even used as a material 
for boats (Xo, V. > Ankles of clothing, such n s hats, and other 
objects for personal such as ftinis arc frequently made of 
basket work- The following questions mairseiT* e as hintj to 
the traveller:— 

1. What arc the materuiis priiieipaJly used in basketworkt 
and how are they prep.ired? arc auy plants speebilly imlii” 
v-ated for baskd^makmg ? 2. Whai are the chief articles 
manufactured in this m.iDner ? If possible, describe the pro¬ 
cess. 3. What arc the piincipat forms of baskets? and in 
what manner are they wroughlr and to wK.il purposes applied ? 
4. In what manner are they omamcnicd ? 5. What other 
aniclesi besides baskets are inadc in iheiatne manner ? and 
what are their forms and uses ? 6. Are strainers or colanders 
made of basket work ? and if so, for whai are they used ? 
7- Arc special form^ of baskets used for special purposes ? 
are they kepl^ or are they thrown awny after having iMcn 
orLcc used ? Are baskets or other articles made from the 
hark pf trees, without any platting ? what are their forms, 
and how ornamented ? 9. Are waterproof baaketi in use? 
and k any material applied to render them waterproof? 
lo. Ate K^kets used as moulds for pottery^? ii- Aie the 
shells or rind of any fruits or vegetables used as substitutes 
for tusketwqik ? E3. WTien the ornament is formed by plaJl- 
tog in different colours, what arc the patterns? representa¬ 
tions of anijnaK or plants, or only geometrical forms? 13. 
Do these patterns appear upon any other objects than basket- 
work ? 114. Are Vessels of other matitrLal covered with 

b.TsketW'Ork, pout eggs, gourda, See- ? 1 5. Are any 

pans of dress or defeniiiive armour made of basketworl^ 
shields, cuirasses, bead gear, or s«'mdats ? 16^ Is plaited 

decoration much used for w'eapons or utensils ? or are plaited 
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sheaths tn use? (For further detsits as to methods of pliit- 
ing.seG O. T. Mason, l^askctri' in Smithsonian Rtrp.for 1^34. 
For colours used w plalllng see No* NJI.—Ditijtg.) 

J. E. 


No. IK STRING. 

The art of oiaklng firing from vegetable fibre has been 
hnnini frpm n ver^-earlj^ period^ and WhTs praetiscd by the 
oceupanis of the Swisai Likc-dwelUnyfs at ^ time when ruttuiu- 
ioi^truments were rormed of stone and not of The use, 

however^ of animal fibre for ligaments of etirbus kind si pro^ 
bably dales h»ick to a much more remose period, as needles 
formed of hope have l>eeii found in caves of the hrsi stone 
age, or what is known ai the Paliccililhk period. String or 
twme composed of lo^ fibres i$ u$ua 3 ly twisted, but some- 
iitne^ also plaitecL Thread made of hner and genera. 1 ly 
shorter fibres ts usually spun either by hand Or by means of 
a wheel ; such spun thread is generally used fur weaving* 
In some casti^ split vcgelable stems (such as raiian), i^trips of 
skin* or the iniustme?, of animals, are employed for biudifig 
purpo^c^ without being twisted* The following questions ojre 
fiuggesterl 

1. What animal or vegeLafile snb^tancus aie cinployed for 
the manufaettne of roj>ej string, or thread? Are they 
subjected to any preparation before or after manufacture? 
3_ Are they used in strips ur twisted, plaited or spun. ? 4* To 
what purposes are feaL-li of the principal varieties appEie^ as, 
for Instance, for binding, netting, making bow-sTrings or 
fishing-lines, plaiting into articles of clothing or for weaving f 
(No.!'ID 5, In the case of animal fibres being used, what 
are the pans thus emplojied ? and how they are prepared f 
6, Art the bands of these materials used w et, so as to lighten 
in drying? 7- spinning thread for weaving, what proceKS 
is emplu^ed ? S. Are any domesticated antniak kept for the 
purpose of supplying materials to be spun ? or are any pEants 




cultivated for the sake of ibcir fibre ? is silk krtOwiTni ? gi. How 
an* aniclts sewn ? are iseL-dI« employed^ or awls to bore 
boJcis or tweezers to draw through the Thread ? la \S'hal is 
the process of netting, and iht form of the ncodte and mesh ? 

11. Are knoned ropes or strings used as aids lo the memory P 

12. Jn the case of silk being knowrij what Ls the process of 

P tepctraiioii 2 13. Are cords S n any wray used as mcasu res of 

tengTh ? 14. Arc the string and thread usually dyed ? 

(Nck XIr.) 15 Art spindic-w’horls used in the niantifaeture 

of thread or string ? th. Does ihc twlatcd string cotisbt of 
twxi or three or more plies ? 

J. E. 


No. X—LEATHER WORK. 

The prepatniions of the skins of animals, so as m render 
thenn fit for iase+ for cloth ing, and for hundr^s of other pur¬ 
poses lo which they are applied, has alway^s been one of the 
tipost important occupaiions of sa^^ge hft Even among 
cj^iliicd races the pan played by leather has but little 
diminished in importance. 

Skins with the hair on ate frequently merely dricti, the 
inner port heini^ dressed with irome antiseptic preparation^ and 
sometimes curried or shaved. 

LeailLCT, more properly so called, is usttally tanned or pre¬ 
pared with bark, like shoe-leather—tawed, or prepared with 
alum^ like kid'leather for gloves—or dressed with ail, like 
chamois or wash lo^ttbcr. 

For each kind the skirts pass through several ptoces^esT one 
of the principal being usually the sleeping the hl^s in lime- 
waicr, 50 as to loosen the hair and prepare the substance of 
the skin for receiving the final dressings. The uses Id which 
skins and leather may he applied are so multifirious that it 
would occupy too much spare to attempt to enumerate them. 
The following questions may suggest lo iravellers some points 
towards W'hich their attention might bedirecled 


I, What are the animals the sidns of whieb nin? f>nncip^lly 
prepartrd for use ? is any (ish-stm osed ? 2. In manner 
are they removed from the anlinaLi } and what In^Lrutnenls 
are employed for ilic puq^e ? j- Wbich o( them have the 
hair left upon them ? and in what manner are they prepared 
or dTessea; is the hairy side dressed, or treated in niay par- 
lictilar rnanner ? 4, If the hair is removed, in what manntj 
isthi* effected? and how ar& the hidcii ranncd Or preparedF 
c. WItiE are the ingredients uatd for dressing them ? and 
Iiow admi nistered ? 6. Are the tuner aides of the skms scraped 
or curried ? and if so, with what kind of instruments ? 7. Is 
any beating process employed so as to render the leather 
Supple F B. Is the preparation of leather the work of the 
men or the women ? 9, Is the leather dyedj or its surface in 
any sray omnmented or varnished ? (In the oa$e of bhagrettii 
this is [Jeme by means of hard seeds li;ing incorporated in the 
body of the [eathen In the case of morocco leatlicr+ the 
grain is produced by crumpling the Jeatlier.H 

I a Arc any skins used for holding liquids, like winc^skins ? 
if 50, what are the^' ? and how prepared ? 11. Are raw hides 
used^ either whole or in pieces or strips ? and how Lapplied ? 
fNo. IX.) i j. For w^hat purposes arc the different kinds 
of leather chiefly used ? and arc they dressed in any way for 
the sake of prciorviog them while in use? Arc nay 
portions of the human skin^ such as scalps^ prepared in any 
way by drying or ctherw^lse ? and if so, how’ and under whai 
drcian^^tanccs ? 

J.E. 


No. XL-POTTERY. 

I. Es pottery made by die natives? or, if imported, from 
whence? 2, Are there any traditions as to its origin? > 
What are the kinds of clay employed } 4, Arc any other 
substances mixed with the clny? 5, xVre the vessitls turned 
f5n the wheel ? 6, Are ^ ny mould:^ used to fashion the bnses 
of the vesselSi, baskets, gourds F 7, How is a vessel 
made? by die addition of sni^l pieces of clay to an existing 
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base ? or is a mass of cbiy sufficknl for ihe! whole vast taken 
at onec and moulded ? What are the most conittion Ibmts 
of vessels! Give drawings. 9, What are the tools used in 
fasblonia^ the vessels? lo. .Are there any scorings or ini- 
pressed gmaments and of ivhat patterns! ii, Kow h tlic 
potter>' burnt? If in holes In the ground, is the smoke 
allowed to permeate the ware ! l> Is any kind of pilnting 
employ^ ? ;md wbat arc tbe pigments! 14. Is any painted 
dccoiatiurt applied before the pottery Is burnt ? if so ascur- 
niin the nature of the pigmem, and obtain speciTnens. 15. b 
any kind of gbie, either nf lead or sall^ in u$e^ or any 
varnish? and of what is ihe Litter competed? 16* Is any 
pormis pottery made to serve as cooling vessels? 17. Arc 
any figures of men or animals made of clay? and how are 
they fashioned? sS. Js the makiag of peiieiy^ the work of 
any panicular class nr sex? or does each family nrepKure its 
own vessels ? 19. H the putter)’ exported to any oilier tribes ? 
20. .Are dififereot qu:iliiie}< used fur different purposes ? 
2E. .Are earthen vessels made especially for funereal pur¬ 
poses ! and if sos are they of dilTerent matenals frotii tho^e 
in ordinary use ? 22, Is broken pottery'buried in graves or 
beneath landmarks ? 2J. ^^^lat substitutes for pottery' are 
used, such as gourds, shells, ! and liave they gi^ en the'lbroi 
to any of the earthen vessels ? 3 ^ Are there any traditions as 
to the intreKluction gf poitciy' making ? and what are they ? 
35, Is Congealed blocKl foriutil Into drinking-vessels ? and by 
whai preress? 

A. \V. F. 


No. XII.-DYEING, &c. 

The uhc of cg]<aur for omaniemai purposes Is almost uni¬ 
versal thioughgut the worlds but the number of colours^ their 
nature, and the purpose for which they are applied vary 
KTeatty in different countries. There are, broad ty speaking, 
two distinct n^ethods by which colour Is applied (A 1 dye¬ 
ing, when the colouring-matter is used ia a state of solutiou. 


aiii.1 pcntLititcs the porfs of the object to be dy^d ; and (B) 
paiodng, when the pt|;iticnt is mi^ed with ^tne medLym or 
^'fliicle to fiK it when and ijs applied to a part or the 
whole of the object to be painted by means of some kind of 
brush. 

Uyeing is usually pmttised in conneKion with animal and 
q;etable fibre and tisiue^ such m leather^ threadT and cloih ; 
but someiinsesj also the process is applied to wood and bone. 
Painting 15 more commonly applied to wooden objects. Both 
procesiiea are occasioiyilly employed w ith the object of render¬ 
ing the hiunan form eiihcr more lerrible or more beautiful. 

/Jjrj.—I. From, viihat iubstances are these prepared ? and 
how are they applied? fif possible procure specimens of ilie 
materials used, and an account of the method of prepara- 
tion-i a. What are the surticlcs usunilly dvtd—skins w'ith 
the hajr on, leather, twine, cloth^ &c, ? 3. Is any mordant 

or solution used, eiibcr in prepare the object for rtceiving the 
dye, or for rendering i t permanent after n has been applied ? 
4. Whm are the favourite colours ? fTlici r arTangesnent and 
proportions will come under Na X.XIV. Orxamentatiox) 
Jr Are any portions of the human body dyed^ such as the 
teeth, nails, nalrp or skin ? 

—6, \^'hat are the pnncipal pigtuenis used^ and 
how ptepared ? (Obtain spccimtrts it possible.) 7. In what 
njanner are they ground or precipitated ? and ivhat is the 
meniuni emplojf'ed to fix them ? fi. Is anv subsequent pro¬ 
cess of yamishing tsr lacquering employed ? and if so, how^ is 
the varmsh made ? 9. W hat arc the objects usually painted ? 
and w;hat kind of brashes are used? to. What colours ate 
most in v-ogiie ? and are thej- transpsunentr like dyea, or opaque, 
Ike body-colours;' it. ts any piocws allied to gilding 
knmvnf tt. In painting patterns* in what older are the 
cdluuTs applied ? and 15 ihc outline first painted and the 
colours subsequently filled in ? or is the pallem i^ughly 
skeichcd m the first ins^tancCr and the outline campkicd as 
the final process? 15. Are any mechanical mcajis, such as 
compassos oritenciliing-plaies* used ? or any printing process-^ 
14- Is psiint empipyed on die liuman body or hair? and if 
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on ii'tiat occaibns, and in what manner is it applied I {Stv 
TATTOfiiNO, Xfi-, Ilf.) t5, Wbnt are tlicr cniours u&ed fur 
these purposes ? and with what ingredients are They mi^^ed ? 
16. Ls any cdEnur as especially sacredp and 

reserved fnr sac ted purpo$e$7 

J. K 


No. XIIL-STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

TEic study of the stone implements nf modern savages is nf 
interest as a niftiLns of plaining the uses and mode of fnbH- 
cating those af prehistoric times. 

I. UTiat is the mode of cutting stone when metaL is not 
employed ? is sind-strlng or another stone employed Jdr this 
purfHJse? Iff, h heat empEoyed fn hreak up large pieces? 

In whni manner ate holes bored in sEone, and M"ith what 
Tnatcrials? 3. Describe the mode of grinding or polishing: the 
surfaces ; and of what materials arc die nihUerE employed 
for this purpose ? 4.^ Deseribc the imple meniA used in Elaking^ 
and the inode of holding E he sfoTiEsw^h list dating them. What 
meatis arc taken to procure long: thin flakes ? are the stones 
pressed against the thigh whilst flaking them^ or are they 
I^Lind round tightly so as to mcre:tse the line of least re- 
s 3 st.-incc 10 the blow- of the tlaker? 6, What are the uses 
of the different forms of stone implements employed f f. 
In what manner are they hafied? and with what muiteriils 
are they bound on to iheir handles ? BL WTial materials are 
employed for the difTerent kinds of stone implements^ and 
where are they procured ? g. What length of tune do they 
take in fabrioiting the scvcrkl implements? 10. How Eong 
do they continue in use ? 11. S\liat becomes of tliecn. when 

they am disused ? Arc any of them used in ibe hand 
without ^ndles ? 13. Note and dese ribe the effect of w^ear 

Upon their edges, and the marks of abrasion ^vbere the handles 
have been fastened an; and obsen'c the manner in which 
these TOrksare produced. 14, .Xoic the length of time taken 




lo fabriciite ihQ dilfcrenl obfects with stOEiie irnpEcmrnts. 15, 
Arc til ere sjieci.-il veotkm of atone implements, or dira each 
man make h is own ? 16, Arc there any implemenig whieh arc 

i-niucd as speciinens of the skill of the labricaior ? 17. Arc 
smuill dakes chipped off by pressure or by striking^ 
What is the use of serrated edges? 1^ How arc scrapers 
made ? 130* Am amow'-heads used as knii-cs in caniing ? zi. 
In cutting bone gr wood, arc flakes u^ed wtih a sawing or 
cutting moilan ? 22. How arc smalt holes such as the eyes 
of needles, bored with flint? 33, Arc flints used for staking 
lights? and are any panicul^ forms of flint carried fjr 
this purpose ? what other matcriaJs are used with the flints 
for this pn^pBcl' 24, Are flints nr stones kept in water 
before woddrig them ? or do I hey undergo any other process 
before they are w^orked mlo implements ? 25, Arc the natural 
forms of stones and flint* ever used as iitipletntnts? 26. 
Give the nalive names of all the different pans of implements 
and materials employed 27. Is the form of a knife nr an 
arrow'-head much influenced by aeddents of fracture during 
fabrication ? 2S, To what extent arc the different forms 

designed for special purposes, or merely the result of fashion r 
Do the aevemi forms of im plemcnts pass Inm one anot her 
by yartetiesr or are the diffcrcnl tyma well marked and 
disdiict? 3®- Are stone implements left as heirlooms ? 31* 
Are there any superstitious usages associated witli any of 
them ? ^2. Since the inisrod uctinn of metaJ^ are stone iinpte^ 
mcnls still used for religious purposes^ mutilafions of the body,i 
or any other purpose? 33 . Are metal impleitieot-s made in 
imitation of the stone ones formerly etnplo)*ed?. 34, Arc 
stone impkiThents found lo the earth? and are they of similar 
fojrm!$ to those of stone or meial now in use ? 39. Are stone 
implemenis used as a medium of exchange in lieu of money? 
(See also Xa XLVL, ARGlLKOLOttvO 36. Are they regarded 
as thunderbolts^ and supposed to have kilten from the sklea? 
37. Are they used amulets ? 38 . Are suitable pieces for 
implements ever produced by heating a stone and shivering 
it by dashing cold water upon it ? 


A, L. F. 
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No. XIV.—METALLURGY. 

I. \Ctiat metals are [fi use? t, WTiat are their liativc 
names ? Are they produced in the country or obtairted frtiTn 
elsewhere? 4. To what uses are the metals put? 5. Aru 
any of die metal articles, such as bars^ omaEnents, &c.j made 
for the purposes of bnrtcrj or used as currency ? 6. From 
ores are the meUiU obtained ? 7. Are the ores found 
in the beds of streams or dug out of the grtitind ? S. \Vhac 
are ilic native names of the ores? 9. If ores are smelted 
describe the process of smeTiin^f, noting the quantities of the 
materi:ils puc into the furnace and nf the metals and products 
obt«a[Ded» and the lime required for the operation ? lo. Is 
tlic ore submitted to any preparatory treatment before 
smelting? n. Is any material miited with the ore and fuel 
for fimeltmg? E^. Whai kind of fuel is used; note the 
shape and size of the furnace u-ied in smelting, and giie 
sketches, if possible? 13. Wliai kind of bellow-s Is used? 
is more than one kind in use? Slake sketches, if pos.sEbl^ 
of the bellows ; also of the tools used ip smelting, and 
gnvc their dimensions? 14. Is the product of the smelt¬ 
ing process a metal ready for use, or is it subjected to any 
subsequent treatment before use ? 15, Describe any process 

of puniying or redning pracLlsed ? 16, Is the lirt of casting 

pnicdsed ? Describe the furnace used for the operation ? 17, 
Are crucibles used j if sOj describe them ? la Give a 
descripiioti of the moulds into which tbe metal is poured ? 
19, Are the mEiuIds made of sand, day, stone or metal ? 20. 
Are the castings SubjccEcd to hammering or chiselling, or to 
both ? 2T. ts any process of hardening practised in making 
cucting imptements or weapons or sononjus inslruments? 
22. In forging' Is welding known ? ^3, Wliat kind of forge 
and bellows is used by smeths? 34. Is soldering practised ? 
25. h wire of any metal in 26. Is it made by the 

nativM? 37, If M, is it rnade by simple hammering or by 
drawing the mctaK through apertures ? 


sS* Do iht ti^itu-cs wash the sand a of rivers Or 
of the beach to obtain gold ? W it obtained in the form 
of dust^ (coarse or fine flaky prof nuggets [small 

irregular shaped pieces) ? 30, Are articles made by inelling 
the gold dust ? j I* Are any made by hammering the nuggets ? 
j2. Art any superstidous beliefs held regarding the oriyin of 
gold dust ? 

Sihrr,—^-^ Is silver found nad^'t {i>.+as itictaSJ? 34. ts 
it obtain^ by smelling ores? 3j, Art lead urcs ^meh^ to 
obtain silver? 36* Jf bo, describe the process used for 
sepamting it from the lead I 

tToy^v'.—37. Is copper found native (i\r^ as metal), or is it 
oK'ays obtained by smelting ores? 3S, Is the Ore burnt in 
he-ips Ur in any way before being smelted ? 

39. Is c^t-imn made by the natives ? 40. Dp they 
make any distinction between wnmight-iren and steel ? 4t. 
If iron ores are smeltedp are both steelnnd cast-iron obtained 
at the same time in the smelting process or is wrought Iron 
only prwluccd ? 

lircmzft —4-- Is any bronze alloy m use? 43. Is it made 
by melting the metals copper and tin logcthetp and whnl are 
the proportions ? 44. Are copper ores and lead ores smelted 
together, and Is the alloy of copper and lead so produced in 
use? 

45, I5 brass (alloy of copper ^ind zinc) known? 
46. Is ii niade in the country or imported? 47^ Is it made 
by heating metallic copper with zinc ores ? 

48, Describe any methods praciUed for Tnendlng brpken 
metal articles? 49, Describe the processes and tools u.^ 
for ornamenting metal uleusils^ weapons, personal orrw' 
ments, &c. 

In all cases specimens of the metals, ores, and metal¬ 
lurgical products should, if possible, be obtaincti and be 
carefutly labelled. 

Descriptions of furnaces, tools, are most valuable when 
accompanied with sketches and dimensions, 
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No. XV.^MACHINERY. 

The use of miiichiner^'j cveii In iis stinplestfumi and inov^d 
by iTiauual power, may be regarded as a &ign thai ilie |jeople 
cu'kplDyiiii^ It have already tmciged from the lowest sUiges of 
dvitizaiSon. The iransition,. for Instance, from the use of n 
pair of rubbing-stones or '* saddle quern ^ to that of a pair of 
iniUstones, one of which revolves and is driven by blind (.the 
ordinary quern], is a gtKit step in advance ; but machmery' 
can hainlly be said to have been thonougbly introduced inlu 
a country until some of the forces of nature^ such as those of 
wind and watcr^ have been utiliJEed us indilve power. Tht 
windlass^ the common pump, the poueris wheel (No, _\I.J, 
the revolving hand-mitl] the spintimg wheel (No. 
the turning-lathe, and some forms of Jooni^ (No. S^tL) may, 
however^ be regarded as machtnes, as thc>^nrc mechanical 
inean^ of economiring humn:ii laboufr 

The earliest and simplest applicatjan of hydraulic power 
appears to haix been for purposes of irrigation^ and In some 
countries the use of water-powder appears to be almost re¬ 
stricted to this purpose. The follow tug questions are sug¬ 
gested :— 

1. Art revolving Tnill-siotvcs in u&e? Tf so, describe their 
fonn, the miuiner m which driven, and the purposes to ivhich 
applied. 2. \^^hnt kind of stones arc u-ved for this purpose ? 
and of what materials, are the pivots and bearings fonnedr 
3. Art pebbles with a conical wcket in thou used as hearings 
for the pivots, or art llie pivots mailt of stone? 4. Are .-my 
pounding mills in ust, or any mecbjiuieaJ means employed to 
assist the motion of pestles In mortars? 5. Are any forms 
of toliinE-mills employed fur crushing purposes ? 6 . Is any 
form rtf lumlng-laihe in use, and of what kind ? is the rotary 
moliou cduttnuous or alttmalc? y. How arc the turning- 
tools applied ? and whui is their chapter? S. WTmt miclcs 
are tumtd? Is the cumnioTi w^ndkiss In use ? and for 
what purposes? \o, Js any form of pump in use? if nol. 


iind wdls exist, in whai nmufier is rater raised ? ll- Whai 
form of belio^^-s is in uae l (N o. XIV.) 12. .\re any waters 
wheels or other hydiaulic machines kno-vm ? if so> for what 
■ “ ■ ' " [sany 
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lies are they appliedp and in what manner? 1 
of w-indmiU known? 14. Is the drill known? 


What system Is employed ? the bovi' drilti Or pMmp drill or 
any other ? j6 . Is the drill provided with a fly-wheel ? 

J. ^- 


No. XVI.—FIRE, 

As a i^enenil nilcp all tribes both preserv'c and produce fire+ 
There arc sEaiemenis as to firelcs^ tribes whkh should be 
carefully cs^mined when met w'ith ; most of them have 
broken down under close itiipeeiion. The history^ of the 
pr4CtEL-a.l art of Ute-making: is interesting ; and the place of 
firn in social and reli^oas ceremony gives vnJuable irtforma- 
lion %b to the constuution of family and ttibaJ life, the idea 
of rnoTTd purity^, and several points of theologyr 

I, By what meansk fire produced? Jf byfrictinaof 
wood, what is the exact Instrumetii used, whether the stick- 
and-groove, the simple hre-dxill twisted betweeii the hands, 
or some improved form, J. Is this ruder Lnstnimeiit still 
kepi up in religious ceremciiiies ? 4, If the fire is made by 
strikmg flint on pyriie* or iron^ Is it remembered if this art 
was learnt front foreigners? 3. Are any other Instruments 
Used, such as the fire-syringe, burning-lens, ? 6. How i$ 
lire kept up and carried about ? 7- fuel Is used ? 

8, Are their legends of the discovery of fire or invention of 
fire-making? ^ If soj do they seem to be myths pcTfiDui'- 
f>ing the fire or th* fire-drill itself? 

10. Is the household fire symbolic of family ties ? 11. Is 
it held sacred, placed in charge of any particular person? is 
shere^ny fiimlly worship connected with it? ^nd by whom 
perfottned? 12. Is there a council-fire or other fires on 
special occasions or in special buJIdings? 
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13, Isa sarretl fire kept up.ar klndlcf! 00 special festivTils ? 
and is its extini^tkin unlucky 1 14- Ha$ such ^ (ire f^uticulair 

reference tu the c*UJ^ of the sut^ the s^ststices^ year, sea¬ 
sons, &C. ? 15+ Are the fires put out and kindled frqra newly 

produced fire on such occasionsp and by whom ? and is the 
new fire niade hy frictEDn of wood+ or ouierwise ? 16. Es the 

kindtinj; of the new fire a rtligfious ceremony ? and what is 
its meaning? 

17. How is fire regarded in religion ? iS^ Is there any 
custom against wounding orpolluting fire? 19- Are sacrifices 
given to it or consumed by it ? zcl Js the fire itself a living 
divinity receiving worship and devouring the offen^ food? 
or docs it act as a means of con^'eying sacrifice to deities and 
the dead, ai funerals, and how ? 21, Is there a fire-god to 
whom all particular fires belong? ai. Is fire a means of 
driving aw^iy evil dtinons ? 

23. [s fire a means of purification from uticleanness, bloody 
death, moral guilt, d:c. ? and how h il applied ? 24. Is new 
fire nr^e for such puiification? 35. Is its making in any 
way connected with moral, especially se:iunl, purity ? 
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No. XVIL-INVENTION. 

Among nations capable of historical record, account is to 
some extent given of the inventian of particular arts, the 
introduclion of new laws, the change of customs, See. All 
such accounts should be preserv'ed, although, more often than 
not, they are but fablea invented to account for the facts^ 
OtherwUe our informaTion as to new inventions, &Cr, must be 
derived from inspection of the arts thcmseh'cs- TJiii5 some 
LostrumenL^ show that they must have been derived directly 
or indirectly from earlier and rader forms, as the cross-bow 
from the long-bow. Some arts are judged to have grown up 
among a particular tribe because no neighbouring tribe 
possesses ihem'-like the u^ of iron pyrites for striking fire 
among the FuegianSr The best generm advice to obsen'Cr? 

I 


is ihaL in oitaSoKwing lh« dtiails of ju't customs, they 
should wefully \o 6 \c for syftiptouw of native invention and 

modificsiion, ... * . 

I. Ate there any aits used which are nut common to must 
or all tribes of the district? 2. If so, are th^ stich its the 
people themselves probably invented ? 3. Arc there any tools, 
weawns. &c..Hsed which seem as thoujfh they had been im- 
prov^ or modified by the people? 4. Ain any such am 
mnncctcd with plants or tninemls specially telongiog to lbe 
district, so ns to show' ihat they were no doubt brought into 
u se by di lec t discovery or invention there ? 5. Do the people 
tliemselves claim to have invented any such art, &c. , anil 11 
so is the alleged mvcnior a mythic personage or divine 
ancestor, or does he belong tu actual history ? ^ „ 

t.. T- 


No, XVIIL-VARIATIONe 

Every slifflit wlitdi distinguishes the art ^ind custom 

of a tribe (mm those of its neighbours is i^orth study, as 
aAording e^idence of the course of devxlopfflciu into new 
forms- ’Thii ts well shown by weapons, ali me vanclscs 
of wbkh should bt noticed, and drawings of them preserved. 
Many of the conaecEing Itnlcs between existing fonns have 
no doubt been lost, but might be disemered by inquiring: of 
the older natives, or by examining the relics deposited m the 

^^Itl^obvious these remarks apply to arts and customs 
lu UEneral- 

Are then, variations of this kind noticed which seem to 
Ipive anseu in the tribe, as to social customs, penalties, and 
course of judlda! pracedurt, religious doctnnes. ceremonies, 
d:c, ? Can reasons be assigned for these changes taking phicc^ 
and esiMci^ty are they im provcmenis ? Does ibe tribe tell any 
myths; slightly altered from the form in which they are 
curieut among neighbouriug tribes? 





No. XIX.-NATURAL FORMS. 


In the bfanc^ of the arts mankind mw5i have as'ailed 
themsdves of the natural feraia of the objects met with j 
and as the process of adaptitig and modifying them to their 
wants has been slow and continuous, traces of the forms of 
nature have been preserved in those arts which aie indigenous 
and have remained isnlated. When^ on the other hand^ they 
liave been dtrived from clvllist^ races, or have degenerated 
firojti a more advanced state, the rnorc complex fonns of the 
higher civiliralion become conveiiunnnhred, and are fre¬ 
quently retained in an altered cofidiiEOn after the bnowlcdife 
of their original uses has been lost. It h destrable* there¬ 
fore, to pay attention to die forms of the objects constructed 
by with the view of ascertaining to what extent they 

approximate to the natural forms of the inatcriHils employed, 
and to note those objects in which the natural forms have 
been little or not at all changed. 

I. Do the clubs and other weapons appro:>;imaLe to the 
uaturut forms of the stems, roots, or branches of trees? 
2. Are the curves the naturaJ curv'esi of the branches P and do 
they follow the grain of the wood? 3. Are tite natural forma 
of stones employed as hammers, mace-heads, or for other 
purposes ? 4 Are gourds, shell-fruit, sea-shells, human or 
other skulls emfjloj'ed as drinking-vessels? 5. Are the forma 
of these closely imitated in pottery ? 6, Arc gourds^ reeds, 
lionesf Sikiill% sinews, and mot fibr^ employed m musical in- 
stnimenis ? 7. Are the skins of animals or bark of tmea much 
altered In clothing? 8. Are the skins of anitnais flayed ofi 
the body with only one incision employed as ^^'ater-vessel^ 
bugpi pes, pouches^t or bellows ? 9^ Are the head-skins of 

unlrnals, with the ii^ars and mane, employed as head-dresses, 
or the skins ik homed or prickled fish? .Are any of 
theto copied in arlt^cial head’dmsses? n. For what pur^ 
poses is the baenboo used—SUbes^ drinking-vessels^ baskets, 
rings, &c. ? 12. .Are shells, teeth, claws, se^s, bones, beetles 
wings, vertebne of snakes^ and other natural objects 
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employeil as pcrson^il oniiitnEnls ? 13, ^^Vre anjf of ibtie 

copied In metal for ihe same purpose f If so, give drawings 
of iheiTL 14, Arc ihc defences of animnis cmploj-ed in 
artificial defences—tusks orhoms as spears? saw^fiBh blades 
as swords ? teetb^ claw^ spilt reeds^ or blade of ibc sting-ray 
05 arrow points ? crocodiles^ backs as breast-plales or 
siiiclds? scales of the pangolin as scale-armour? 15. Ate 
any of these copied in metaJ ? if so* give drawingSr l 6 . Are 
ilie thorns or spines of trees emptoived as awls^ pins, 

needles, or for other piercing pur^ses? 17- Is u plough 
usedi consisting of a tree-stem, wi th a branch as a share ? 
l§. Are trees ors^ns used as hoatST the people aitling ool- 
side? i 5 l Are caves, mck-shdlcrai nr tree-tops used as 
dweElings? :to. Can the use of these be traced in the 
architccttirc of the people ? = i. Are leaves tssed for Aofing ? 

Afl. F. 


No* XX.—CONSERVATISM. 

The indisposition of most men to change of habits is to be 
studied for its immense practipi effect as a barrier to im- 
provemeot io art and reformation in society, white also, to a 
great «ttcnt, it tends to preserve existing art and knowledge 
from decay. Among its results, one has special value to 
anthropologists as a means of tracing the histoT>^ of nyilta- 
lion. This is '^survnral,'" which takes place when old arts 
and fashions, though superseded for ordinary; purposes, arc 
kept up under special circumstances* especially on state 
occasions and in solemn ceremonies^ us niay be exemplifi^ 
in our ofliciai retention of garments otherwise disused, or m 
ihe making of fire for religious purposes In India by iheH-rlmost 
forgotten process of friction of wood. These survixTiifi 
prove that the people keeping them up had them in ordinary 
use at Mme earlier period. Information which history often 

fails io give. , ^ . . 

I, Is there a gcneml attachment to ancestral habits and 
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dlslik-e tp i:liange nnd reform } 2- l>oes this reffli lo all the 
proceedings t>f life, or c^ieciall^ co maKers of magic, 
relLgioOt &c, ? j. Are weapons^ houses, Erode in a u-ay 
which is pracLtciilly iinrta5onable,and only inrelliglbk as the 
keeping up of ancient ruder pmccices? 4^ Art any mde 
nrtJi or inconvenietii costonis kept up as matters of tere- 
mrniy while disused for ordinary purposes? Do any 
of the usages at festiraJs, peculiar dishes and customs^ 
ap^ar to be relics or ^‘survirak*^ from an earlier state of 
civdizacion I 

E. B. T. 


No. XXL-EKGINEERING. 

Jn most eountriesi even those now highly civiliied, there 
are earthworks of various kinds belonging to some pre- 
historic period, and of which^ in many instances, the purjKse 
and method of rormationi are tinktiown; observaiions of 
^milar works of more recent construction in other countries 
may perhaps throw some light upon the history of the more 
ancient examples. 

The prevention of doods by means of /er^cj thrown tip 
along the banks of rivers, the construction of arti^dal [slantk 
to serve pkices of reEreat or safety, the damming up of 
Streams so as to form lakes, the formation of artificial 
channel either for irrigation or communlc.'ttion by means of 
-bcats^ the thrcnsnng Up isinhworks and making palisades for 
protectlDn b tiiTic of li-ar or for hunting purposes, the 
construct ton of bridges, all require a certain amount of 
cnginceTing skilly md tht processes emplo^ned are all worthy 
of study. 

It will be well to note any works of this kind, and where 
possible to give an approximate idea of their antiquity. 
\Miere such works are bemg carried on at the present day, 
It Will be well to state their object and describe the means 
empto^^d. 

I. If earthworks are being constrecied, how is the material 
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procured, and Iiow is it transported ? what tools aro used for 
digging and can^dng? give BpproxlnLite sections and an 
estimaie of the mimber of men, women and children 
employed, and the ainoimt of work done in a given time. 
Are there other materials than earth employed ^ 2 , Is any 
piling employed ? and, if so^ how driven ? > If palisading is 
used^ how are the trees prepared and fixed in the ground 2 
what is the mode of entrance and its defence ?—WTiat is the 
usual manner of constructing bridges? CoMStUNlCA- 

TJOSS, No. LXVIII.) 

E. 


No. XXIL-WRITING. 

The expression nf ideas by graphic signs has tuo hE-arings 
in anthropology ^ firsts die use of niarks^ pictures, &c.„ for 
record and communicatinn preserves stages in that course of 
development which leads through fijlf picture-writing to 
phonetic and alphabetic WTiting ; sccondt when an alphabet 
ef any kind is in usCr d usually shows msemblaiice to that of 
other districts, proving^ that they nil must have had a common 
origin ; and it is an essential etemeiii in the history of any 
tribe or nation to discover from what country' it obtained its 
alphabet. With die alphabet, it is probable^ that It derived 
other and not less important parts of its clvilitation, 

1. Do any meth^s of the nature of wTiting exist ? 
2. When It isdesir^ Co send a message to a distance^ to recruit 
3 war panVi to record numbers;, to presen'c the name ;uid 
feats of a ^ead warrior, &c,, does any method exist of tying 
knots in a string;, making notches in a caUy, figures on wood, 
bark, or stone ? J. Do such murtks exist on the rocks m the 
neighbourhixid^ as if made for the purpose of record ? 
4. Are pictures or carvings made for the purpose of communi¬ 
cation or record, as distinct from mere ornament? ffso, 
does the picture simply indicate an abject such as it repre¬ 
sents, f>,, IS the si'stem one of picture-writing ? 6. Or li any 


tTace to be fotind the picture r^preacntlng not ihe object 
but the sound of it* luime, is rudiment of 
phonttLC wrilmg noticeable ? 7- If pictures or other cbarac- 
ters are used for phonetic purposes, what i* the system of thei r 
use ? S. 1 5 there a sy^tern of signs for ^yUnblcs or letters ? 
9 l Is any mixed sy'stem of picture-sign* and sound-signs used^ 
as in the Egyptian hierogSyphics ? to. Is the sylLabarium or 
alphnibet apparently of pure native Inventloni or suggested 
by the sight of some civilized alphabet? or Is It directly Ar¬ 
rowed hom some other country ? 11, Is there any recora of 

the time and circumsutnccs under which a foreign aJpliabct 
was iniroduccd ! is printing of anv hind fmni stamps, 
blocks, or types in use ? i j. Giro drawings of any owner^S 
marks upon arrows^ weapons^ tools^ 14- Ddiw masoP^s 
marks, caitle-brandk, ciphers^ ai'd secret signSi 


No. XXIIt— DRAWING AND SCULPTURE. 


Great dlfiSircnce is observable m the capacity for drawing 
shown by d^^fcrent racei Thus the Esquitnant are compai^- 
trt'ely skilful dmughtsmen, whilst the Australians, as a rulu, 
have hut little knowledge of it Amongsi the relics found 
in the caves of Pdrigord^ in France* life-like representations 
of animals have been discovered* whilst llie rock-engiravjnp 
of South America represent figures so grotesque as scarcely 
to be lecogniaed. Care should, however, be taken to distssi- 
guish between true representative art, however rude, which is 
the best attempt of natives to depict the objects truthfully, 
and convcntio-nalired symbols, which are merely based upon 
the forms of nature- ^rhest, although nf the utmost interest, 
co'me more properly under the h ead of writing or prnamenui- 
tioHj and must not be confounded with the former. Th^ 
three branches, and 

from a common centre * and the traveller should make it his 
bc^t endeavour to classify the rock sculptures* carvings* and 


dniwiags i>r under om or onhcr of th^tae hidings, 

a^^igning to Kn:h Iw tme signijicatioil^ 

I. Have the n^ii ves a natural aptitude for drawing ? 3 , Do 
ih&y draw apinutls in preference to other subjects ? 3. Are 
the most conspicuous featui'es, such as the hcad^^ nose, Szc^ 
genemOy exaggerated ? 4. Have they the least knowledge 
of perspeciive ? 3. Are the mote diitanl objects dra^Ti 

smaJler than those nearer P 6 , Ato the more Important per¬ 
sonages nr objects drawn larger than the othcr^? 7^ Do 
ihwr drawings represent imaginary anltnnJs or animals now 
extinct ? S. Do they evince a tendency to introduce uni- 
fomiity into the representation of iircgular objects, such as 
troes^ 50 as to produce a s^mctricnl partem f 9. Are the 
drawings u, historical (XL’^’j 1 religious JXXVlI); 
#, obscene; symbolical or hieroglyphic (XXII)^ e, 
omnmental (XXIV) ; /, badges or tribal marks, be^dic 
(LXlX); jf, copies from nature; ima^iiintive designs; 
i\ LopographicaJ; scribbles to occupy idle time, wthom 
any dennitc meaning? la Are events of different periods 
depicted in the same drawing? 3 1+ Have they any conitn- 
tioiiat modes of representing oert-icn objects f l2r Do tliey 
draw firatti nature, or copy each oiheris draT^in^? 13. Do 
they* in copying from (me another, vary the designs through 
negligence, inabdilyt or other causes, so ta lose sight of the 
original objocis, and produce conventtumil forms, the meaning 
of which 4 DtherW'Lse inexplicable? if so, it woukl be of 
great inieresi 10 obtain series of such drawirgSi showing the 
gradual departure from the original designs, 14- Do they 
foatiily understand European drawings? 13. Do they show 
any aptitude in copying European designs? 16, \Vliatare 
the materials uSuaJTy einploveo for drawing ? and with what 
toots are the caj^ings antf engravings made? 17, What 
colours are employed, and how arc ihey obtained ? 3 8, Have 
they special artists to draw for the whole tribe, or does each 
mnin draw his own designs ? 19^ Es there much diffcreuce in 

ihc degree of talent shown by men of the same tribe ? 2a Is 
drawing iivore practised in some mbes of the same race than 
others } and if m, docs this rise from ind inacion or traditional 
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Custom? 51. Do they draw maps or pbrns? 22. Do they 
undi^Fritand European loaps? 23. Have they iUfiy notion of 
dm>A'ing to scale ? 24- Do they improve much by practice ? 
25. At what age do children cormncnce ctiawbg? are they 
encouraged to draw at an early age^ "lA senes of native 
drawings by children of differcnE ages, ftom ftve or tip- 
H-ards, would be anicresting as a means of comparison with 
the development of artistic skiEI in EurTopffiiiis .5 
they any knowledge of shading ? with what coiours are the 
shadows made? and arc they correciiy plocttt? 

A- L F, 

27. Do they cane bas'ieliefs, or scubttires, in the round r 
2S, tnaterials arc UiJed for these scniptures—stontt w-oodj 

&c, ? 59, Do they represent natural objects^ such as men and 
animaJs ? ja Are they naturalistic or purely conventional ? 
or both ? and If so, why is the distinction made ? 31- xAre 
the canned dgiires rcprcscntatiions of gods or an ceslorS ? 
(XXVll) of totems; (XL) signs of taboo (XXXVIl)? 
32, Are these figures kept in sfiKCial houses or temples ? or 
docs each household have one or more of its own ? 33. Are 
then; any ancitn t canings or statues of which the nath'cs 
can give no account ? 


No. XXIV—ORNAMENTATION* 

Nothing is more persistent than the i^rious patterns of 
omanieotation in use by the diPerent tribes and races of man¬ 
kind, and nearly all have some historical coiilinuity by means 
of which they can be traced in their varieties to d liferent 
nations. Nearly every uricivilired nation has a pattern of i ts 
own, or some t wo or three patterns, which are repeated con- 
tinualiy In ail their ornameota] design-^ with but slight v^a- 
tiom These may be classed under three heads ■—ist, incised 


lines and ^ctHnetricaJ pattcms ; andlyj coils and scroll^ nttd 
jrdly, convenibnaHMd rtprtssentalions animal and vc^fc- 
table fpitus applied toomamentatjon. the pmainenia’ 

lion of Aiisiraiia cpafined chiefly to Incised lln^ punch- 
marks^ and geomctricil pattemSf which also prevail oyer the 
^freater part of the Pol^Tiesian Islands^ "nie continyoiis 
looped coil b much used m Aisisam and Cochin China* huL is 
unknown la China, where h h replaced by llne& nf broken 
cniTiS and frets : and broken coil patterns constitute a 
prei'ailin^ feaiurt In ilte omamcntfllion of New {juin^ and 
New Zealand. 'Hie continuous looped coil was the pnmnpal 
oniamcnc of the bronze aifc in Scandinavia^ and is used at the 
present linic on the west coast of Africa, where it is an 
exception to the prei'ailin^ geo metrical omamcniaTion of the 
African continent- The continuous coil orruwnerit det-elcmcd 
tnto the wave pattern and into the fret, which is used in 
Europe, Chba^aml l^cru^and in a modified form isstih seen 
m the from South America and Marouesas. On the 

other hand, certain designs of (he New I relanders may be 
taken as an instance of the thi ni class of omniTnenuition^ cosi- 
sistln^ of an infinite %'aficly of patterns^ all derived from the 
reprcsentaiiun of a human fate ; or that of the north-west 
coast of America, where patteftLS derived from the head and 
beak of the atbalross monopolize the entire system of oma- 
meniation amongst the Ahts and noightwuring 
order to trace the history of the pxttcms, it ifi desirable that 
travel Eers should delineate as acouratety as possible the 
%™clies of ornamental design amongst (he races 
especially those by which a sequence am be determmesL 
Instances in which fonns ori^nally serving a useful purpo^ 
have surv ived in ornameutation ate extremely common J 
as, the binding of ,i spear or arrow-head represented by 
painted spiral^ representations of strings used to carry 
vessels, or the patt5 of an CKtinCt fomt of weapon or iwl 
retained in the omamefitation of those which succeeded iL 
These shonld be figured wherever they art ftmndi and their 
origin shown, as they alford useful links in tracing the 
dcvdoptncnt of the arts. 
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Tlie following^ art some of the pdncip^al forms of omameri’ 
tation employed by santgcs :— 


1. Circubr dots or punch-marks Itlll 

• 4»«l 


Z.. EllipticaJ poinch-niarks i ||f||| J 

J. liands - 

4+ Che%Tons 


5, Hcmng-bone 


6. Pamllel incised lines |||||[| 

7, Cross lines or chequer 


Crosses 

9. St, Andretv^a cross 


fa Eg)'ptiaii cross 


r t. Lines of tnangles, which may be filled with any of tb 
foregoing ornaments ^ ^ 


12, Loienge patteni {)()(} 

13, Double tnangle 


14. Pentacle 

15. Fylfot pjJ 

16. Contiguous Or detached circles ^ 253 ? 




19- Rtvei^edcoil CM!) 

20l coil 

21. Coim&tioiis loop coil 

32 . Ffti dcnved from 2i IMJffiJM 

2J. Broken or branching coils derived from 21. 

24. Broken frets deri^-ed fixun 22. 


25. Wave pattern derived fTnin 21 
24 SotIIs 

37 r Plait omamenl or gnillache 

28. Basketwork onmnicnis 

29. Rope^pattern or spiral 

30. JmpKssiQnspTiTduced by twisted cords or thongs 



31. Note any of the foregoing that are not knowTi, or any 
that are omitt^ here, and give the varieties of each. 

32. ^\1lat combinations of colonrs are used f are tertiaries 
(dtrine^ nissetf olive), secondaries (orange, purplet grwn). ot 
only pnmartes (yellow^ redt and blue) eTnployed^ and m what 
pro^rtions ? 33. Are white, black, or neutral groimtls used ? 
54- H colour used to assist light and shade? 35^ \^?liat is 
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their idea of proportion, and hamiony ? Are the 

debiik of oroanicntation subordtoate to the ^ener^l fomis 
and Dutlioes? j7p Are convcntionaliied represeBtatjons of 
dowers^ trees, and bmnchc^ employed ? 38. D o the lines, and 
curves radiate fmm a paren! stem ? 39, Are the junctioitsof 
lilies and curves tangential to one another? 40, \Vbat Is the 
dlTcct aimed at m the omamentiitjon ? 41^ What objects are 
oPTiametited—houses, ti capons, clothcs^fijmittLrep&c, ? 43r [s 
dtigree work tiscd ? 43- Is eitamelldng knona ? if so, describe 
tbe process (enamel is a vitreous substance fused tn sr/u], 

A U F, 


No. XXV.-FOOD* 

^ Foffd. —1. What are the substances chiedy used 
as food I 2u VMiat are the principal varieties of fish, dcsb, 
foH’i, vegetables, and fhait so employed? and are they derived 
from wild or domesttcated animp^ls^ and fruin wild or cultivated 
plants ? 5i Are com or any other ctreaJj boric, or other sub¬ 
stances made into bread ? 4. Is any piih so employed, or any 
roots, such ns ca^va, &c. ? 5. Ja mill; in use, and from whal 
animal is It obcainod ? 6, Are any preparations of m ilk em¬ 
ployed, such as Curds, butter, cheese, &Cr f 7. For what class 
of food is there a marked preference ? and are there any 
especial delicacies f 8- Is marrow much sought nafter ? and 
how is it extracted? 9. Is blocd utilized as an article of 
food? and how is it prepared? 10. Are any kinds of food^ 
usually eaten elsewhere, forbidden for religious or sanitary 
reasons? 11, Are there any seasons during which the use of 
special articles of food is forbidden ? and does it depend on 
Cu 5 lom, taboo, or special enactment ? Are the seasons fixed 
or dependent on the will of the chief or the priesthood ? 
j::. Are such restnctionsdueto the desire lu increase the stork 
of such article of food, or to superstluous or sanitary' causes ? 
J3- Is the use of certain articles of food restricted to men, 
women or children, or to chiefs and persons of rank ? 
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14 Are mdivSduals or f^niUjes preveotcd from^tin^ «r^in 
anmialsiirid pLmw for siiperstiuoiis reasons,snch^ for iiistance^ 
their tKintf the totems of the individuaSi or family . 

Art iKre WstwehcuWi forft>od? and art they |«bhc 

property r they cow«ucied? hew 

rtffSceied iVom the ravafc'ts oF animals* Art they the 
Prtwny of mdi.'iduafe.families, or villaj-es t | 6 * «as^ 
Sf Sty or famine arc any umisoal substance ^ 
Ts ^7 such as hitrk, clay, fitc,? _ 17. Wlte" >™E 

iaumeys grundergeiog hard labour, is any kind of subsiance 

irfTSarlyinsVmwa 

used in cooking? art they expressed from vegetable or 
animal substances? and how are they made, ig. 

“nUi, sptcos 'no«? ™'r* 

^ 1^ sah used ? aod whence is it obtained ? or suyar, honc>t 
;^ mh« "wKiening substance ? =1. Are any whets to the 
aowihe inuse? '2. Is there any marked differtnce in the 
apjwine I --d ,w nf the roorerclasses? 



^^fedf Are any articles of food other thsm 

milt: vHM:etablc5, and fruit used rew'? and are anv kinds of 
S or fowl so used ? 29. Is ihefo^ prefereed high or 

frtih ? ta Is any mode of preparation by smoki njfi saltwj,, 
^ drying in the siin employed? and if so, is the fotrf con- 
siS without further prtF^tration? 3*-Are rating or 
broiling, baking, boilinK, sicuHng, or ftjang m use ? '^at 
are ihe^Enethods adoplM in each ? 33. In 
art spits or other utensils employed? 33. In bokmg, are the 
SJ“e^simply pits io the cari^, or built up? are ib^ wnrw- 
^^^or consifucted for the occasion ? are they lined «ath 
l^'es? and are hot stones placed with the fsod. S^h Are 
SteL-^tables cooked ivith lEe meat ? 35 - Are hollow tre^ 
^thills, or such like used as ovens? 36. In frying, wba 
K^lise or oil is preferred ? 37 - In bodmg, is the ^ ^ol 
known ’ 38- What are the forms and matenals of the 

»tnd implements ? and are they cleaned after 
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use ? 19 - Atc Tinj^s of clay or otlicr maleriol employed to 
keep ite cooking vessel* upnjght f 4^ Arc any vkmIs sys- 
pended over the fire ? and how arc they hong ? 41. Arc 
brochs and stews made with vegetables? is any kind of fan- 
naceous pudding known ? 4-‘ Is the cooking carried ori tn 
the dwelling-house or In a separate building ? 43, Is il per. 
formed tiedusively by men or ^ omen ? and are there any 
ceremonies or supsrstilions coimected with il ? 44. Is the 

food for men and worneri cooked logeiher or scpa^tely f 
45, When cooks are a sepamlc class, do they mnk high or 
low in the community ? 4^. Do the natives prefer meat 
sUghilv or well cooked ? 47^ ’^Vhat kind of rubbe^ or 
instfuincnls are used in converting the gram into flour t 
4S. 1 5 il made into bread or cakes ? and how ? 4^. [s any 
leaven yeast, or simikir substance cmpky'ed ? W hen 
poisonous plant* or animsds kilted by poison arc used a* fond, 

how are the noidous qualities cximcted ! %U Is diere any 

mode of prefiei^ang fruit or vegetables by cooking st with 
sugar, fermenting it+ pickling^ ? 5 -- Arc iliL^re any tradi¬ 
tions as to the origin of the art of cooking ? 5 j. Are there 
in the country any ancient heaps of refuse or kiichen-tmd- 
dens, comaining shells bonc^, and what do they contain ? 

54. Do the present mhabixatits form such heaps ? and do 
they adjeain their permaneni halMtations ? or are they nil a 
dts^nce, near a spot where there is a supply of food, such as 

shell-fishs ? 1. 0^ 

^5.5- Wliai dnnks are chiefly in 

use ^ and whai are ihcir native names ? 56. Ts beer known ? 
from what gminis it made ? 57. Is if rain used mw or 
irmhed } if the btier, how is it turned into mah ? 50. Are 
any ingredients employed, such as hops* to flavour the beer 
or make it keep ? \ 9 - Describe the mode of brewing and 

fermenting : how' i* die fertHentatioii checked ? 60. How is 
the beer stored ? and how long w-ill It keejs ? 6r, UTiat are 
the utensils used in rnnking, sturEng, and sendnE out the 
beer ? 6:3. U Iieer-making a distinct vocation, or does each 
family brew for itself? 02. H any wine made ? 64 . it 
prepared from the juice of fruits, the sap of trees, or any other 
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subslance ? 6;. How is it made and siowd ? and bow loiiB 
will it keep ? 66, Ate any drinks made by mixm jf substances 
with water, such as mead, kava, or chicha ? 67. Art any 
ardcuL spirits knowTi ? are nati^'t manufartupe or 

imported ? 63 . If nailvc, from vb.'il substances are they 
made ? and how? 69. Describe the still and other appliances. 
-TO. Isniiy flavouring- employed? 7I; Whence the art 
ord^siilling imported ? 72^ Arc any infused ormks knowni 
such aa I&1+ coffee^ ot any subfiritnie for them r 73. .Arc they 
nf native utow\.h or imported ? 74. Is the substance simply 
infused or boiled ? 7Sr Are any drinks knouTi, not coming 
specially under any of these heads ? + . t 

■l/m/j—76, Arc meals at set iimcEh of dc|jenclcnl on the 
Hicddcntal supply of food or individual inclination ? 77. Are 
ihev common to a household or village^ or docs each person 
eat'separately ? 78- all the household eat together, or 
is there a distinction of ranks^ sections, or ? 7 f la there 

any particular sequence in the order of the dishes ? Bo. Are 
there any ceremonies used at the commencement of mefils^ 
iuch as offerings to the divinities, or any religious rites 
connected with them ! Si. Are there any great fcaics held ? 
and if so* on what occasions ? Si. Are there any dnnkmg- 
festivals* such as the kavaHjlrinking in the iaouth Seas? 
8 j. Are there any attentions paid to in^dted guests or stran¬ 
gers ? S4 Is the food ready cut up, or does each help him- 
irff > 8 ^. Is thertany order obsened in helping the persons 
or in giving drink ? S( 5 k What are the implements 
used at meals ? and what are their native names ? S7. Are 
there any peculiarities- in the mode of eating or drinking f 
Are men and women allowed to have their meals together ? 
and if nm together, are they allowed to have them in the 
room or building ? 89. In times of temporary scarcity 
□n a journey} are any means employed to deaden die pangs 

of hunger? a w ir 


No. XXVL^CANNIBALISM* 


l. Does atnuibaJism pwtv^l ? 3. If ii no longtr prci^nits, 
there any traditions as to its once been liiownf 

3 Is it frequent or exceptional ? 4, Are any reasons assigned 
for it ? 5. ts i t the result of a mv'ing for animal food^ or to 
show Victory over a deceased foe^ or for the purpose of ac- 
<pnnng part of the valour of the person eaten J fh Are the 
Victims generally men, womeHj or children f 7. Are they 
encFnles slain tn war, captives taken In w^r or by deceit^ or 
slaves, or other persons elected for the purpose ? a, .Are 
any special ceremonies observed in cannihaf feasts ? 9. What 
^its of the body are eaten, or are any parts considered 
deljcaciei? to. What h done with the bones ? 1 l Are anv 
of them used for Implements or omnirients? 12. 1 5 anlr 
re] i|pous idea cpimecled with it ? and art the victims con¬ 
sidered sacrifices to the gods ? jj. Has the cooked hum.an 
nesh any name of its own^ euphemistic or otherwise ? 14. Is 
It prepared In the usiial c<3okEng'places, or are there special 
cooking-places set span or constructed for the porpose ; 
Jj- Are any special vessels or hnpiejitents used for L.inmibal 
feasts (Fiji) ? r6. Is the use of human food confined to anv 

c^s or sest? 17* Does it fomi part of the regular food df 
Che people? Do the natives s^m ashamed to confess 
their ^^nibalism ? 19, Is an tndividiia] considered unclean 

Mtcr joining in a cannibal feast? is there a distinction 
M^cen a dead body in the ordinary sense and one intended 
to be eaten 1 ) 
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No. XXVIL-RELIGION, FETISHES, &C. 

(See iko ToTL^asM, XL) 

k orten n Tnntter Qi difHculty to obaalii precise informa^ 
tion as to the religion of an uncivilucd people, who conceal 
TJii?ir doctrine.^ for fear nf ndicnloi and will porpoKly put the 
inquirer off the tracL After Song and friendly interconT^ei. 
however^ a clue niay generally be obtained ; and when some* 
ihin^ is kno^-n, it ser^'cs as a means of raising further ques¬ 
tions^ It is (ispcdally desirable to for reli^ous 

cemitioniesL^auch as pra>-etj.sacrifi[:c,fc5ti\'ai5Td:c.,a& the native 
religion may be more easily Senmt from the espLanations of 
ihese acts, than by an attenipi to obLiio au^Vh'ens to questions 
on abstract doctrine. It is now difficult to hnd any religion 
which b:ui not borrow'cd ideas from the civil iied world ; all 
that can be done is to ascertain, so far as possible, whether 
clie.se have been iairoduced wiihin the memory^ of the reLiter. 
Infomiatlon should he obtained from os many sources as 
possible^ so that the pemlLariLtes of individuals should not be 
m islakcTi for t he general doctri ne of the n ution. The nccaunis 
nf missiemurits are of the greatest value ; but the impartial 
inquirer should Iw careftil not to be led aw^y by iheir de^crip- 
ibrii of heaLhcn deities ns “de^ils^^' and their tendency'in 
Dtlier matter^ lo view" nuiiv^e religions as essentially products 
cif impcRiture and wickedness, iitisiead of repTesentativc stages 
nf theolugica! and moral devebptnent in the cuur^c of 
Cl vilization. 

There is great difficulc>' in determining how far religions 
eicercise a moral iniluence o^ur the ardinary Itvcs of believerv 
In many religions, the mmal Element seems hardly to enter 
at all; in others the strict performance of cetemonies seems 
held to atone fpr sdftsN and wicked lives; a fair tray uf class¬ 
ing teligioni as high and low is according to how' far they 
inculcate inoraJs^ promise divine favour to the just and 4^0^ 
.and threaten divine punlshinenc aguinst cvii-doers. The 
inri uente nf each religion on morals in e%*ery nation demands 
oureful and unprejudiced obsen'atioiL 
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Sifu/^,—1. Js wmcthp^ of the nature pf a huiruiTi »iul 
believed In ? What is m name ? es it a^siOeEntiKi with, the 
breaibp ^hadow^ ^ 3. Does it depart hen the body dit^ ? 
4, Does it go av.'ay from the body in sleep, trance^ ? 
5- Arc any ceremonies performed to bring bank the soul when 
the patient Is sick or dying from its absence? 6. What is 
tht soul Considered to be ? what is its form, substance, voice, 
powcr^ ? 7. Is there more than One kind ejf soul; has an 

mdividtial seveml S. Are sonb ever driven by 

beatings shut up, let out at holes, die. ? 9. Can souls 
appear in marc than one shape? to. Hsw are all the phe¬ 
nomena of dreams and visions accounted for? ij. Is there 
any belief In wraiths, j>., apparitions of men seen at a dis¬ 
tance at the liine of their death ? 

12. Are the IoweLT amtnalA considered to have ^uls? and 
are these of the saane nature as human souls? 13. Arc 
animals treated and talked £0 as if human? 14. Does any 
idea prevail of animals having human or even superhuman 
mtelhgeuce ? i g. Arc aniir^ls sacrificad at funerals ? and if 
SQv is there a uoLion of their $auis being tnmspqrtedj with 
their masters'^ to the world after death ? 16. Are plants con¬ 

sidered to have life an d consciousness like anima Is r 17. Have 
plants souls ? tS. Is there any notion that objects, such as 
foodi clothes, weapons, Sett have anything of the nature o( 
souls belonging to thcm+ Or phantoms separable from thcirit 
which cnnlinue to ejgist after the natural object h desErgyed ? 
ig. W1iat are the images of objects supposed eo be which arc 
seen in dreams, sudi as clothes, w^eapoEts, d:c. ? Are any 
funeral offerings given, that the souls of the dead may in any 
way bcconse possessed af the objects or their phantems ? 
21. Do the nati^'e notions of souls Seem genuine, or have 
they adopted ciTilijced ideas ? 

22 , What becomes of the soiil after death ? ^3. Do some 
souls sur\ ive after deaths but others periiih ? 24. Can a 
Stti-i'Eving soul die a second death or be destroyed ? 25.. Wliai 
reason do the people give fer believing that the soul docs not 
perish wiib the body ? 26. Do they think that the souls of 
the dead visit the living? 27. W'hcn the figures of the dead 
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are &ecn in dreams osf as apparidcms, are these souls? 
2S, Car only one person in a contjiait)' see them^ or all ? 

Arc survivors in fear of ghosts of ihe dead ? and do they 
tahe any means to gel rid of them or keep them off ? 

ja Do ghosts of the dead haunt houses or bojrkl-placci ? 
31. Does it matter wheihcr ihe body was proptrly buried or 
not ? 33. Is food set out for the souls of the dead I 33* Are 
there annual feasts in honour of the dead ? 34. If so, are 
the souls considered to consume the food 7 and how, materially 
or ^iriiually? 

rt^fur^ /j^.—35- I* there any doctrine of imnsTnig ration of 
souls } 3A Art the souls of iho dead suppo^ to be rt-bom 
in children ? 37. Do men Uve successive lives in differenl 
buin:hn bodies ? jSr Do souls transmigrate into animals, 
%‘egetabSes, inert bodies ? ^ 3 ^^ Is the species of animals 

considered as kin 10 the family of which a member has thus 
transmigialed ? 39- Is there moral reward or punishment 
in such tranSTnigratioiip the good man going up and the bad 
man down in the scale of existence ? 40. Ff transnsigration 
IS believed In^ what do the people give as their reason for 
belief in. kl 41. Is there a special locality where the souls of 
the dead live in the future life?_ 42. Art there stories of men 
goi ng thither and returning to give an account of It ? 43, 1 s it 
a material or phantasmal region ? 44. Is there any particular 
road or starting-place where the souls set off? 45- Is any 
connection in be noticed between the \Vest or Sunset and the 
Land of the Dead? any myth Of a divine perfionage (such as 
Odysseus} descending into Hade^ and returning, like the Sun? 
46^ Is the Land of the Dead in some distant country, moun¬ 
tain, or island ? has any water to be crossed ? and how, by 
boat, or bridge, or swimming? 47- Ts there an nnder-w'ortd 
or Hades ? is it a cavernous rcgionj gloorrty, or fiery f 4S, Are 
volcanoes the mouths communicating with it? 49-15 there 
a heavenly r^on of the dead in or above the sky 7 

jOL Wluit is the fate of souls after death? 31. Is life in 
the next world much like this, with land, houses, and occupa¬ 
tions? 5=^ Hk looked forward m as dismal or beautiful? 
53* Is there a difference in men's condidons in the next life? 
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If S€J^ what deierttiines a happing or misery ? do 
nobles fare better ihan plebeianiS ^ have wanriors a ^lonous 
li/cl what becomea of those who die Uy violence ? 55. Is 
there a moral retribution ? fr., are jjood men happy and had 
men unhappy after death ? 5^ Jf so^ w 1 mtqiiaJiue$ df virtue 
and vice ccuiiStityEc a good or bad man—e./., bravery, 
taJi[5\ iideJity;, chastity, lemperance, kindness^ &e., and their 
opposites ? 57. Do the jiriests claim nulhority as to the fate 
of mctir and rt^utre saenhees^ gifis, austerities, &c., to secure 
futwre weEfare r 5S. Is there a tribunal or judge to decide on 
the fate of tlie soul ? 59^ Is sherc a special place of punish- 
mtax ? 6a Is this of the nature of a pursntory ? and are 
sQulsv when puri^ed from simiraosnilttcd to a happy region ? 
61. Does the expectation of the future life aftect men's 
conduct in the present ? and how ? 62. How far do these 
noiions of the future hfe seem original and genuine ? 
and how far do they look as though adopted from foreign 
religions I 

6j* A re the souk of the dead, especially of 
ance^tors^ looked on as demons or divinities ? 63^. Are hgures 
of ancestors carved and placed in the houses^ or at the lomh-i, 
or carried on the person, for the purpose of worship ? or 
are their skulk preserved for this purpose ? 6i|. Are they 
vi'orshipped! with pmyer, satrificer Icc, ? 65. Is there any 
recogniKed niean^ of comrnojnlcaiion wjth them ? and is this 
done by any one, or specially by Are the 

divine manes of a kmdly or unkmdiy disposition f do they 
treat all men alike, or ^vour their kinsfolk and worshippers, 
and do ill to others ? 67. Are they looked on as causing the 
good and ill fortune of the living? 63 . Dnihey act^ tight, 
give counsel, among men^ or influence events In some 
spiritual way ? ^ Are they the principaJ gods of ilie nation ? 
70, Is the primitive ancestor of the tribe u-orshipped under 
the form o^ or in connection with, some sacred animal or 
other object, as a ntem or cltn-deity ? 

OAstrfswn Possffiiffn. —Ti. Arc some or all diseases 

regarded as caused by demons ? 72. Do they enter into t he 
patient or afflict him from w-lihout ? 73. Ate fcvcr> delirium. 


tnmce, hy^Ttria, epikieyi niania, or otbtr diseases speedily 
asciibtti to demontaciil mduence f 74- nightmares con¬ 
sidered real spirits ? 75. Are erotic dreaina caused by visits 
of demons (mitubi and succubij, who have sejfnaJ connectiors 
wkti women and hien in their sleep ? 76, Are tber^ stories 
of women thus becoming pregnant } 77, Are there vampices 
or such spirils who Suck their victim's blood in sleep, and 
cause them to waste away and die 7®- ** exorcism practised 
as a cure ? and who are the esorcistsit priests, sorcerers, or 
doctors ? 79. are the processes of exorcising spirits 

from patients? 6a Can disease-spirits be conjured into 
objects nr anlinalv and th e pitien L be so released? Si. Is 
the possessing spirit considert^d to speak tbroujgh the patient^s 
voice or by ** ventriloquism ” ? Si. Docs the intmding spirit 
give its name ? 83^ Are hysrericnl and epileptic fits, S:c., 
encouraged or artificially brought on to obtain oraclea from 
deities through possessed mediums ? 64. Are patients of 

morbid constitutions selected as mediums, prophets, Or 
oifadC'prie$ts ? 

Are osber proceedings, of the nature of 
those carried on by modem “spiritualists," known tn the 
nation ? .Are tbe *3uls of the dead sicmmoned to be con- 
ver^d tvith i S7. Are i/amn or assenibliea held for the 
purpose ? and if sOt in light or darkness ? Are there 
persons who act as ** mediums ' f 89. Are the spirits said to 
appear visibly, to spak^ move objects, Sic. ? 9a How do they 
answer qnestions ? 91. Are nipp^ngs and other mysieiious 
noises and acrions reported ? 92. 1 Jo mediuirts rise in ttie 
air ? 9J. Are they supemattirally loosed from bonds ? 

FdfisAtstH. —04- Do spirits or demes enter into or attach 
themselves to objects, such as sticks, bones, omaments, 4'c. ? 
95. Are such objects of supernatural power ? and are they kept 
sacred or carried as vehicles of sptrrtua I in fluence ? What 

sort of ^srits can be conjured Into such objects ^ and by whom, 
and how ? 97, Are rch« of the dead, as bones, mummies^ 
Sec., so inhabited by their former souls ? 96. Can ghosts be 
“ laid in objects ? 99. Do possessed objects move, dance 
about, give oracular answers, Slc- ioo. .Are objects inspirit 


or mhubited hy gods worshipped f lot. Are bEocks of wmjd^ 
stonc^i &'Ct considered siicli hnbiUEions of deiiy and wor¬ 
shipped ? ioSf Are they prayed to ? sacrificed to ? have 
they temples and priests ? 

—J03. Are imiiges tirade to represent demonsT 
and deliies ^ 104. Da they receive wardiiip by prayer anil 
sacnihee^ Have they templeii and priests? 106. Da 
they consume foodj^^ive oracular answers, speak, tiodj wnuk, 
blcedj walk about, and act otherwise? and how do they do 
this ? J07. Art? idols me re represen tations of spiritLiai beings ? 

10^ Arc the images treated weEl, or beaten and abused, 
according iq their supposed behanour to their worshippers ? 
109, Is there difTereoce of opinion amozig priests and wor¬ 
shippers as to the nature of the idoh whether it is to be 
adoE^ as a symM only of the deity, or nts llsdf diiine? 

— iidl Is the w'Drld fuU of spiriEtial 
beings? Jii. Are some good and some evil? iiZr Doos 
this mean that they are kind to fiieudsand hostile to enemies.^ 
1 1 3^ Have some men, and not others, the gift of seeing spirits ? 
114. Do animaU see them when men do not? It5. Are 
persons ofieo troubled by apparitions of demons? l i6l Uo 
they conic especially in the dark ? and i s nrt or light a means 
of diivlug them away? 117* Are they driven away from 
houses Of villages by priests or with cerenioniies ? and is ihcrt 
a periodical ceremony? iiS. Have any persons kmiihar 
spirits ? and what do they do for them ? 11^ Have some or 

all mtm guardian-spirits who attend diem ? tso. Is each man 
Specially attended by a good or spirit? izoft Are 
disease and death thoughi to be caused by sf^iriEs? 

IVors^ifi c/Pltmfs anti — I z I. Arc 

there spirits specially attached to natural objects? TJi. Arc 
there spirits of mounlains, mckSi. ; are there spirits 
of pools, w ells, springs and strcaniST rapids aitd_ cataracts, 
ficc^? Do they drown men? 124. Are Qlferiags given 

to them? 125^ .^re iherc spirits of trees? if so, are they 
like souls of I lie trees, or spirits who dwell in them ? 
12&, Are groves and woods favourite places of worship 
or sacrifice? if so, is the worahip given to tree-spirits 


to deiufts who inlmbit the forest? 117. Are there speci;!;] 
spirits of eath trecj each w'ood, each kind of tree* or a 
jfod of the forest ? 1270. Are zmy ofTcrin^s placed beoeaih 

trtes ? 12S. Are any beasts worshipped? 129. Jf so, are 

thefy creatures octu^ly dangerous or powerful, as tigers or 
elephants, or many sorts of reptiles, birds, and boasts ? Are 
sacred animals incamatEDns of a deliy^ or under its protec¬ 
tion ? Is it unlawful to eat them ? and la whom ? 

131- Are there tribes named after [larticular ancmals ? 
131. Is such an animal considered to represent the ancesior^ 
tqlein. or patron deity of the tribe ? 133, A re i ndividuals ofthe 
tribe known by its name as a cLin-name or totem? 134. Has 
eai h spedes of animals a patron deity ? (TOTnat is m, No. X L} 
IWy/A^ism iind xlfi?wfl//;r£i-jvf,—135. What are the gods 
worshipp^ ? are any of them distmctly t he gjeai powers of 
Js there a heaven-god? if so, is he the shy 
it^lf, Or a being dwelling in or above it ? or does he partake 
oi tx>[h chanicters ? 137, Islhereairain^od? 138. Is there 
:i thunder-god ? i33«f. Are thunder and lightning: considered 
the ^mc or separate deities ? ^5^' Arc the winds considered 
deitleu, indcpendenl, or controlled by a wind-god ? 14a Is 

there an earth-god? 141, Are there great river-gods, a sea- 
god, a waicx-god, or gods represeniing cdcstiai bodies 7 
142. A Hre-god « t 43' \viiaL special ceremonies are performetl 
for these gods, stich as lurnlng to the east in aun-worshsp, 
worshipping the moon at new and fall, I 144. hat other 
great deities are knowm ? are there special deities concerned 
with agriculture, war, itc- ? is a divine ancestor of Man a 
god of the dead? 145, .Vrc there other dcitiEjs of import-'^ 
natures are other than those mentioneo, or 
whose character and functions are of a mixed kind, not 
psily accounted for ? 14b. Do any deities seem bonowed, 

in name or character, from the religions of other nations ? 
14'i^r, Arc ihcgnds of oilier nations recognbed as being real 
uiid powerful? 147, Are there two hostile deities, one got^ 
and Eho other evil? 14®. If so, w'hat other functions have 
they? and is either of them one of ihe previously mentioned 
deities, beaveop sun, ? 1491 Is then: a Creator of all 
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things ? Is nny one of these deities the supreme deity 

above aU others p jji, Js there a suprenie deity distinct 
^ ^*^5 ? and 13 his nature that of a soul or spirit 

of ihe universe ? 15142. Is there reason m suppose such a 
!?uprenie being |o have been n^dopied from a foreign 
religion f jj 2, Is he active in the and the affairs of 
men ? or does he remain uninoveii, seldom or never interfere 
ingj and lea\-Ting the conduct of the universe to deities of 
'tl divine goi-ernment of the uni^'erse 

regarded as having any inontl element ? are deities believed 
to tewjird good and puniish evil ? do they favour only tredain 
individual rmtions or their own worshippers ? 

Pnes/s tir^ Tltffip/es .— I 54. Are part icular per- 
^ns set ^ priests ? lyj. Aic they chosen as children 
nd special ly educated ? 1 Arc they at the same time 
sorcerer^^. 157, Are the^-spiriMiiediums, giving omdes in 
trances, r J 37^. Are they epileptic □r otherwise nerv'oijs 
msLnict youth? 159, Have they 
pohiLca] uiflucuce ^ 16a Ts the same person often both 

chief r f6l. Do they appear sincent in their 
beliefs^ or impostors ? 162. Do they pmetise atistcj-lties, 

observe^ cJiaaiity_, &c. ? 163. Art ihere sei-eral orders of 

pnests 164. Are there priests and priestesses ? and what 
conditions of the taller? 165. Tsany specLaf 
□uilding set apart for worship ? Is it built in a partLcular 
position, facing the east, 1 66. is the deitv supposed 
to reside there or to come thither? 167. Axe'idols kept 
then;? i 63 . What rites are performed in the temple? 

1 09- Are all the nies public ? or are any of the nature of 
mysteries or orgies ? 170, .Are mv^terious objects kept in the 
sanctuary and miracles performed there? 171. Is the temple 
Kept mviolate and only accessible to persons in a state of 
cere^monial punty ? 17^. I5 it respected in time of war? 

—173. What festivals of a rcdigious character are 
performed ? 174, What do they consist in—processions, 

famte, doMts bamjusts, &c. ? 175. Which are at regular 

penod;^ and which occasional f 1 76 . Are there annual rell- 
gious festivals marking the months, seasons, equinos;cs. 


sobiicesj seed-lime^ firsi-fitiltSL* harvtit, ^c. 177. Is there 

an feast of the dead ? 17SL Are festivals held* In 

honour of i^rfECLilnr gods ? 1791 Are fesii\*ats performed by 

parucidar faxoilics, classes, or castes f iSa Are there festi¬ 
vals wkh relation! 10 vr^r, vjttoryT or events ? tBlr Are 
there festivals at ihe pulKny uftbe young men ^nd girls or 
their initiation into the duties of life? 182. Do lLnnlie$ 
celebmie private festivals of a religious kind, as at birth of 
a chtjd, [nanboud^ marriage, 5 ;c, ? Do the priests take 

part in such festivals ? are sacrifices ofiered, ^C- ? IS4- Are 
ihcrr fttstivaJs at which martiageable youeb^ and girb misc 
and maxches are made ? jSj. Are any festivats specially 
connected with smiual relations Mf so, what are the social 
cons^uences ? j^6u Do any fcstii-als commemorate mythical 
or historicaJ events mih significant ceremonies, &c, ? 
1S7. Are any at once political and reiigions? do they 
iifford means of moral teaching ? p'lNlTLvTOR.y CtigliliEONiES, 

No,xx.n:ix.) 

Praj^r. —1^. Are formal prayers offered to souls of ances¬ 
tors or other di^'ine spirits f and in ivhat terms ? Is 

prayer offered by private persons, chiefs^ or priests ? 19a Is 

prayer a private ora public ceremony, afiertfl in the hons^ 
temple, or elsewhere ? 191, Is pr^ytt sotenuily mnde in times 
of emergency or distress ? 192. Arc only temporal benefits 

asked for, as aid against enemies^ safety, abundance of food, 
childrenT &c. ? 193- Arc the gods ask^i to promote virtue or 
goodness in the worshipper or ciihefs ? 

—194, I s sacrifice otfered f and Eo w hat deities ? 
195, Is it a pri^'aTc or public act ? 196^ May anyone, or only 
priests, sacrifice ? X97. Is sacrifice made in temples ? What i s 
offered ? 193, Is an altarured, and the odering placed on it P 
199. Does the offering const si principally offo^? nax is 
it exposed^ dt5trii»'icd, or consumed f ^ol- Is the deiiy con¬ 
sidered to consume it or to become possessed of it ? and how ? 
20^ Is it frauduletitly removed under the pretence of the 
deity having taken it f 20^ Docs ihe dtliy consume the 
essence or spirit of ir^ leaving the material part ? if so, what 
becomes of this ? do the priests or worshippers ron^ume or 
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rtmove 11 ? t!03£i. Is n tiered Emimal sacii^ced and eaten 
as a means of coinmunkatioTi whh adehy ? ^04. Is mc:en» 
us^? and with wltat mi^tive ? 205, Dp people saciificv 

objects that the deity may be plea&ed to obtain shem ? 
or is there a notion that there 15 merit in tlie worshipper 
i^iviop^ them up I 206. Are Iiuniao sacrifices niiide ? Sr so, are 
the i.'ictlms captives or slaveSp or the sacrificeris own childrenp 
Or who? 207+ Are the bodies biimed or exposed or eaten ? 
20S. Are the souls a^ the victims considered to to the 
deity? 3 og. Are substitutes in sacrifice used, such as part of 
nu animals an effiK-y* or imitation? cia Do worshippers 
sacrifice parts of themselves, such as hair, tips of fingers, 
drops of bloody Jtc. ? 21 f. Are oblations and hbatinns irstial 
at meats ? and to whom ? (FOOD, No, XXW) 

313 , Do priestSp devotees^ or the whole nation 
perform rellgtous austeritiesp such as fasting, dagelladon, tx- 
posu re+ ^c, ? z 1 j. \yliat are the motives ? Are spiritual com- 
municalions ever obtained by drtams, visionsj ? 314. Does 
the suffering of the worshipper give pleasure to the deity? 
215. Uit a selfdmposcd punishment for ofences ? 216. Are 
ausrere devotees considered holy ? and are they respected and 
^pponed by the people ? = 17, I* public pertance and morti- 
ncaLtou done on any solemn occasion ? 21 3 . Can the divine 
anger ^ dius averted ? 

—3 IQ, Are ceremonial purifications practised ? 
23 a Are any pemn$ at any time impiire or unclean, and re¬ 
quiring purification, after child-biFthp during menslruaiionp 
after bloodshed or fiincrRl, St f £Si. Do they purify ihem^ 
selves,or is it the priest's office? 222. WTsat is used for 
lustration—wn^ter, unne, ]iL‘rb!i+ hrt, smoke? 223, Does nxny 
kind of baptism exist? how suon after birth, and connected 
or not with the naming ? 224. is there an understood dis- 
tinction bet ween physical, ceremonial, and moral purification? 
£35. Are disea^ ill-forEune, contamination by contact with 
the dead, violation of religious ordinances^ and moral wdekeib 
ness capable of being removed by purificatLon? 526* Is tlic 
cleaning of the househnld and lighting of new fire a part of 
the purificariDn ? 327, Is unchastity^, &c., conncacd with 
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c^remontal impurity ? how is it atoned? 3^e. Are ihe 
same words uijed in denote bodily clEannessand mora] purity? 

Sfifaaf and Crrci^jmffs, (Ct.— 22^ Arc there 

other rcli^om Mreiiiioii[ie& ennneaed with birth, ntmia^^e, 
huml^&c.? 330. Is new fire mide on special occasions? 
and by whoin and how ? 251, Is ti cttsioiriary to tura to the 

cast or westt to sietpin this direction, or to bar^' corpses so? 
333, Are reltgfioiis daoeo:^. iKintominies, processioos In masks 
or disguise, Ac., in use? 2.33. Arc j^ames practised «ith a 
religiotis significance ? 234. Is the installatron of a chief or 
king a religious act ? 335. Is any religious ceremony used 
in treaties or alliantes r 

lu B. T. 

No. XXVIIL-MYTHOLOGY. 

The collection of mythic stories among the tower races may 
he conveniently carried on with a view to several points of 
interesL It is desirable to take them down verbatim from 
the lips of a skilled storyteller^ as they thus fbrm specimens 
of the language in its best forriin exhibuiug native metaphor, 
wit, and picturesque d iedon They shou Id be copied out with 
an CAact translation between the lincB or an the same pogeu 
^ to the subject-matter of mythic legends, they contain the 
ideas of the people on religions suL^ects, rumies of gods^ 
often in more original and exact forms than those us^ in 
common conversation, Real ErHidllions of historical et'ents 
and ruimes often appear in them, and mentions of old arts, 
CListorns, and states of society^ which arc hIsluricaJ material of 
high quality; incidental remarks tn them show'the moral and 
soci^ state of the pNEople, often with curious contrasts between 
old times and new. The episodes. Jests, Ac., in mythic iegends 
should be particularly noticed when they correspond to those 
known in the legends or folkdoro of other races, for such evi¬ 
dence throws light on the connection or intercourse in former 
times betw'een the t wo races. For this end it is especially desir¬ 
able to Separate all matter which might have been borrow^ 
from the religious and other traditions of the ChristianSi 
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I3uddhisti^4c,s(j as to leave the natu'e msiholotrv 
M puf e and genuine as possible J t would Lhiis be a 

sdendrte F mythol^ of [fie lower races of JitlJe 

^entitle value Few stodtes throw mart ii|;lii on the carlv 
histoiy of ihe human race and the hunuin mind- ^ 

L. legends, feiry tale&c,, lold habitually ? and 

°? c<Miccnied csp^ially 

j ^ ■■ ii*?" ^ seriously bS^i ed, 

and stand m the place of history and religious teaching i and 
how far are ihej' told as nursery tales and popular jests, for 

^ ^ ^1 personages who figure in thern 

ojnside^ to be real and historical? and art there other 
traces of such heroes, chiefs, &c., having really Iked? 

'’f nature-myths, 

Ming told of the sun, moon, stars, nvers, &c., as pei/oml 
bemgs? 5 . Do a^y of the heroes or heroines bear names 
^'!^^*** ongin? or do their feats seem to be sug- 
gest^ by natural phenomena ? 6. Are there, for examplt, 
“ *“"1 h» birth, course^ and death ; Lv 

of bflings? are there stares 

of ramlxfi^s, tbunefer and lii^btning, winds, whirlpools, rivers 
^ «no^ &C. ns being anima,ed"beii.gs I 7. A^ere^j: 
mme nddies m conntcuon with such subjects? 

^ Arc stories which jitem myths told to ficcount foreienis 
s^ch asjSKuharcuitomSjthc inveution of arts, die prevalence 

loJd to account for till sorts of things in nature and life^^ 
eponymic heroes, nainK of a mythic chief or 
ancestor, deytsed ip accooni for the names of mbei, like 
XJanaos as the ancestor of iht Danaot or Greeks, or AJbf&n 

etymotogicaily the names of places or objects ? n. Are there 
geological myths accounting for Urge fossil boaesas relies of 
giants, or for shells on mountains by legends of a deluge, or 
^ r «pJjl'osopli'Ml mjihs of this class » 1 Are there stones 
descended Or dcvclo|Kd from apes or apes from 
men, ot transformation of men into animal^ of monstrous 
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tribes of men, nnt^ycd^ gireai'eartd+ tailed, giants and 
dwarfs, ifec, ? rj. If sii, h there rea^t) tn suppose Ll3e$e 
Btarieji told metiphorically or CKag^eraihely of real tribes of 
men ? 14. Arc beasl-fables told, /r^., stories of taiking birds 

and beasts^ and their adve^ttnres ? 15, Are aijy stories, 

allegories, or parables lold in order to teach some monil 
lesson ? 

16- Do any of the native stories contain episodes which 
seem as though they might have been leamc from moderta 
Europeans, mentions of guns or of fighting, stories of 
devils mih horos^ fragments of .^op's fables, or other 
European notions, familiar Scripture stories, &c.? 17. Arc 
Lhert any simiL-kr touches which betray contact with iMobam- 
medans or Buddhists I iS. Apart from these, are siotles 
currecit which have a resemblance to wel] known dnissicaJ or 
folk-lore mythology, but may have a distinct or mdependenT 
origin ? 19. Are there episodes which nescmble ^ jack and 

The Beanstalk,^ Red Riding Hood,^ ? 20. Arc there 
traditions of a river of deatln n bridge across the sky where 
scats pass, a universal deluge f 21, Js there any legend 
current of the origin of Man, the introduciion of language* 
houses, war, civitisation ? 22. Arc the gods of old time 

related to have come on earth and bad di^tng^ with man¬ 
kind ? 3 j. Do the legends of the people go back to a golden 
agt or divinc-humau period, w hen wonders happened which 
have now ceased, and when thp ancestors of men had know¬ 
ledge^ pow ers and happiness now' lost I ^ B, T. 

No. XXIX.-SUPERSTIT10NS. 

Superstitions are custoais and beliefs of an absurd or harm¬ 
ful kintL They often belong to the class of ^ iun ivaJa^" hcinK 
old-fitshioned habits and ideas retained after their original 
^nse has vanished. But, especially among the lower races, 
they to a great eateni still carry their original meaning and 
purpose, which may be ascertained best fimm the old people. 
When iltCH:oughlyanaly5ed,|hcycaii be referred lothcir p roper 
heading, such a$ Religion, Magic^ Customs [Nos. XXV’Tl, 


XXX, XXXV) ^ but k is ccanvetiienE to k«ep Suo^rstiti^n 

^ “f 

suiwrstitions prevail as to touching lira, drinking 
3 . PrejutficwtonncctedS 

Mmm^, yawoing, spiwng, whistling, talking, and any othw 
^ons' 4. .^y ciurions fancies as to animals? \ A™ 

Ulkedto? 6. ArtUatTK^iS 
^orife lotd of their sagnci cj- and habits ? y. Are 
considered lucky or unlucky^ and visited or avoit^? 

"'T ^>>^donedordestro>vdo.i accotVof 
»cl,ne:>s, death, or other cause? o. ^Vre there anir nci-tiirir 
ide^ as lo east and west, north an^south ? to. Any remark- 
nble notions as to sun, moon, and stars } 1 j Ar^ TiT™. 

SuSiic^^ “r 'S 

lo^cotting hair and naJls leavin^g^ artkles^cJcrthmff about 

^h{i,T« s“P?retJ[t™s lisages os to binh and namine tif 
,l«»^od of maniinod and womanhood, marine! 
dnorce, sicknes^ death, and burial ? 16. AnVotherlJSf^ 
«iHons not included m these classes? jy. Art 
regarded ? Do ibey give informatlDu of the msL and nmDheru 
OT omens for the fijtuw? 18. How are drams intertJ^S^? 

‘ or rommunicaiions from 
iheir scenes taken symbolically—as when to dreatn of a knlre 

birds t^cn as omens, by wav of augury? ■>? U nieetiniT 
particular animal nminnus? 24. ^ onl^e^ns tS™ 

accidents, such ns stumbling, &c.? 


E. B, T. 
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No. XX5L-MAG1C AND WITCHCRAFT. 

Ma^c includes iJhe results of two principks. On the nnc 
hand it may seet; the aid of spiriiual heings^ in which case ite 
theory forms pan of that of religion ; on the other hand it 
deak in sympathetic andsj'mbolic hurts and cures^ discovtnes 
and corninuoiaitions, supposed to take plaee by the way of 
cause and effect, so that it is here a misdevelopmcnt of natural 
philosophy. Tn ah cases it is desiiable to describe not only 
the magicnl method used, but its supposed motive and action. 

I, Are magic arts held lawful or unlawful ? or is there ^th 
a “black magic'' and a “ tvhiie magic” ? 2, Are iliey practised 
among the people at lar^e ^ or is the craft apart to special 
^rcerers, witches, 1 ^ Are these priests, or contiectetl 
with religion? oris there jealousy or hostility betw-cen the 
priest and the sorcerer ? 4 . What ininner of people are the 
magicians? what lives do they lead? do they follow useful 
occupations, as nide herbalists or surgeons, iStc. ? 5. Arc they 
largely rewarded, applied to- in times of calamity? and ts 11 
usual for the mob to fail on them In times of misfortune, so 
that they seldom die a natural death ? ^ 

6. Arc 5pi^^5 or demons called on 10 give oracles, disclose 
Mcreu, do good or harm ? 7- Are they pitipkial^ or m- 
ftaenced by sacrifices^ prayers, chujrns, symbolic ‘ 

S. Have magicians the aid of famiijar spirits ? 9, Do they 

associate these with particular objects or fetishes, such as 
images, pictures, odd stoties, or bits of woodt daw^ seeds, 
and other things t 10. Are objects regarded as possesKd or 
iuduenced by spirits to ghe magical omens, dtsMver thieves, 
&C. ? PI. Are drums, rattleSt &c., used in such incanutions? 
I Are paitictilar songs or charms conoectetl with these ntes 
known ? 

jj. U the eETect of the evil eye believed m ? Is cursmg or 
ill-wishing dreaded as a practical means of doloK harm ? 
14. How are these supposed to act on the victim . i Is 
he allowed to know of the curse ? and does be acttially fulfil it 
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by dying of fwr! r6. Is H ttsuai far the sorcerer to operaie 
through objects belonging to tlic victim or Intimiitely con¬ 
nected with hinij such as Bis cut hair or nails, raoraets of his 
fuod c]r clothing or propertyj so ihat he may be harmed by 
what is done to th^e objects when they arc burned^ 5cc, ? 
17. Are rmmes considered to give a hold to the sorcerer? imd 
are the real names of people ever conoeaJed frorn fear of this ? 
iS. Is any cibjcct himg up or placef! Eti the path of the 
victim to take his soul away^” hill him ? 

19, Are s^^bolic arts of magic comninn ? Are pictures or 
figures practised upon to produce an effec t on the objects they 
tepreserupas when an image is wounded in order to act likewise 
oti the person it stands for? 2c^ Are dice, lots^ sticks, &c.j 
ihrouai that they may indicate by their fall or position an 
^ to the t^uesiion ? 21, Are Acre any other mechan ical 
divining instruments, as sii^-inging-rings, &c? 22 . Are death- 
charms or love-charms made with symbolic objects, such as a 
dead man's bone to produce death, knots to fasten love, ? 
2j. Is the idea of curing a ^vound by salvlngr weapon^ ^c,, 
known ? 

2+ Is haruspicalion or examination of entrails used ? 

25. Are tlie stare noticed as giving prophetic Information? 
2br Are there any distinct rutes qf astrology ? 

£, B. T. 


No. XXXL—CRIMES. 

Even the rudest communiines have something approaching 
an un^vritten criminal code. The administration of justice 
readily conforms itself to system^ and uaconscioiisly crime and 
ptiaishmciu fail into relation with each other. ltiquir>' will 
be made under this head as to what acts are regarded as 
against the person, (3) against property, 
(y)agam^ the State, (*) against religion; and the reasons why 
they are so regarded. The procedure in the administmtion 
of justice and the punishments inflicted, come under 
Na XX.X 1 V* 


L 
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{ii) I. cE^nsidered criuiliiJil at aJl f 

iindcr whal clrcurastances esiCiisahlel 2. Suici^. Whether 
considered criminal or prai&cftQrthy? 4. 

7 . j‘^^£ii^^i‘J^7drrn. ^ AiSiiu//. 
q. Aifufftrrr. _ Are nil these ofleiices \ihlch mny be revenged 
by the pony injured ? or must he appeal to the chW or others 
for redress ? or are they or any of them looked upon ns mcie 
venial offencea ? 10. Uitnafsiral Doe& any sense of 

criminality attach to these ? Under each head of crime, in¬ 
quire as to the extent to which it pre^wls, 

( 5 } II. Arsi^ffr li. Tmfiajs. T/icfl, 14. Fraud. 

Art these recognised as offences agaicist the cornTnunlty, nr 
only against ibe person injured ? 

[y) ]^. Therrim^nl^sisrfiajcstafijj including treason, rebel¬ 
lion, and all offences against the chief of the State* Are his 
dignity and person protected by any special sanetcon ? 

(i) 16, Offences against the persons of priests nr the cerc' 
monies of religion. ly. Dissect from the prevailing neligton, 
iS. Are either or both of these esteemed criminal? and in 
what degree I rqi Do« there exist a crimmal class? 
3a Does Thuggism prevail, or any organised ^'stem rrf 
crime ? if so^ give statistics. 

E. \\\ a 


No. XXXIL-MORALS. 

The imperfection of our accounEs of morak among savage 
and barbaroas peoples is in a great measure due to travellers 
supposing the particular of morals in ivhich they 

themselves were educated to be the absolute system ; thus 
they have merely approved or condemned what corresmnded 
with or opposed their ovm notions, but have scarcely ever 
apprecian^ the &C1 that every tribe has its own system of 
momlity^ based un its own principles of right and wrong, 
!t is ntcessarv- to place nuisulves at the point of vieu^ of the 
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parikcular tribe lo understand iis riioral scheme. The Scad- 
mg tdens to be borne [n nimd are eSMciatly the folloivinff 
That everj- tnbe makes a distmttion between right and 
T^ong, but kiTdly two tribes exactly a™ on what acts are 
ttghl and what wrong j In fact, there is hardly any act con^ 
sidered wicked and abominable by some men, that is not 
^mewhore or other looked on as harmless or vlnnoas^ eyrt- 
infanilcide, treacheryp &c. Xexf, that tn all peoples, ci viliaed 
or noi| there, exists an ideal high staudaid of tnorals, while 
public Opinion toteracos or approved a lower practECal stan¬ 
dard j II IS desirable tn obtain a definition of both. iVlso the 
moral standard varies from age to age, as our own has 
changed m the Jast thousand years ; all nsords of such 
vacations arc tmponaiiL Lastly, [hp moral standard differs 
as between members of a family, members of a natlan or 
tnbe^ or aUtanccp and aliens and enemies , among mamv^ 
nations It may be held right and even glorious to cheat, 
plunder, dl uae^, or even murder a stranger or foreigner, or 
one of another religion, but wrong to act thus rewards a kins¬ 
man, felJow-dttienp or co-rellgionist 

1. What ^vords aro used to express right and wrone 
virtuous and % idous? 5, Do terots such as good and bad 
also denote this distmction when a man is described as good 
or bad? w'hat chameters correspond to ibis description? 
j. Are there well-knowm precepts as towhai nicts ate right 
or wron^? arc these taught to children or inculcated in any 
COiemouial act by elders or priests ? 4. Do popular legends 
set up heroic ideals of vi rtuo ? 5. Whai is the piactical 

judgment of public opinion as to whai conduct is admirable 
and gionous ? what is required of every man on pain of 
public disapprobation? and what conduct h held wicked* 
vile,_ despicable ? 6. What distinction is drawn betwe^ 

punishable crimts and wrong acts only to be visited by public 
^probation ? p. What acts of oppression or croeltv may be 
done by the father in his family or the chief in his tribe* 
Without Its bemg any one's pLice to condemn him ? S. Wtm 
iicts aro considered wrong when done against a tribesniaii^ 

L 2 
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but Tight when done an fdica theft, deceit, &c0 f 

q, U any moral code asertbEd to m ancient lawgiver, hero^ or 
deity ? la Is religious influeiice brought to bear on monil 
conduct? are goi ar spirits, considered to punish certain 
acts by afilietiog the doer or his family ? 11. Is any moraJ or 

immorU conduct considered toaRect the stmeof anian's Sroul 
during life or a/ter death? 

12. Is it wrong to dn hanti |o the person or property of n 
non-tribesinaTi or member of a iKistik tribe? arc .there excep¬ 
tional cases? 13- w'anton ill-treatment of wIve^ children^ 
and slaves w^rong ? and who may protest ? l + H hospitality 
inculcated towards tribesmen or all Fnen ? is it wicked to 
refuse il and mean to stint it ? i>. Js giving away or sharing 

of food and other property a duty or a virtuous act? what is 
the notion of liberality and generosity? 16, Is covetousness 
underlined ? and is the accumulation of property regarded as 
an a^ttricioLiS act ? 17. Is it WTong to steal from onVs ftiends 

and tribesmen ? j^. Is it wtong to rob sjnmgers ? *9.^ Is 

cheating approved or condemned ? and what difference does 
It make whether the person chcaietL is a friend or a stranger ? 

20. I s lying wTong in itself^ or under particular circiimstances? 

21. Is the breaking nf solemn engagements or oaths con- 
dcmnQd ? and what li the usual judgment as to treachery ? 

22. Is abstemiousness in eating, and teinperaTice in, ombsti- 
uence froin, use of intoxicating diink approwd? 23. Aro 
gluttony, laziness, dirtiness, gossipping, lak-bearing, &c,, con¬ 
demned? 24, Es reverence to the aged a duty or virtue ? and 
is its neglect condemned ? 

25, Is general cdurtcsy and kindness inculcated and rtide- 
nevs CQudemned ? 26. ^Mlat are the rules of right and wrong 
as to unchastity in either sejt before marrtage ? 27* Mier 
marriag-e^ are acts of unchastity offences which public opinion 
takes account of as wrong ? 28. I s adultery a personaJ mj ury, 
QT an offence against morals, or both ? 2^ How does public 
opinian judge of unnatural acts? Jo-. Is seldshness con¬ 
sidered a vice ? 3], How'is cowardice judged of ? j.2. Are 
braver)', ferocity, tenacity of revenge, euduiancE of pain and 
hardship, and other warlike qualliies looked on as the chief 
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Virtue ? 33- Hqw an: such warlike virtues ^cccmntcd of in 
cottipanson with ihe milder virtues of kindness, »encrosity, 
^ Can ofieoces a^jainst public feeling be ataned for 

by coiiiageous ac^s? 

E. U. T. 


No. XXXIII.-COVENANTS, OATHS, 
ORDEALS. 

Solemn covenants are made by all nations; oaths and 
omleal^ are rare among the Jower trlbeis^ and worthy of otierul 
study wh en they occur The question of phacipSe uiiuaJly 
Involved in them is this, whether a personal spirit or dchy is 
called on to witness thecovetiant or decide the trLtib,. punish¬ 
ing the oH^der, or whether the opeiatton Is merely sym¬ 
bolical. The cencmonies and fommEa^ used should therefore 
be carefully described. 

I. WTi.it forms of covenant are used, as in settling tribe- 
rig-h ts, making pcace^ Stc ? 2- Do they appeal tu any personal 
belng^ ns to Heaven or Sun, to punish breach of faith ? 3. J$ 
apythmg of the nature of an oath taken by an accuser,, 
wilnessit &C, ~f 4^ If so^ Is II accompanied by any symbolic 
form, such as Swearing on a bears head or sitting over n pit, 
with the idea that the breaker of covenant will t* killed by a 
bear or laU into a pit ? 5. Is the blood of the parties mi^ed 
as a si^ of ccr/enanE^ each ptarty drinking it ? 6. Is eating 
and dnnking together of any partTc ular fcM a form of cove¬ 
nant ? and does it confirm friendship? 7. How is this 
suppA^ed to ac!? is a deity considered to execute the punish- 
raeu i;, Or docs it come by a magical connexion ? 8. Does any¬ 
thing of the nature ofaa oath enter into the marriage cere¬ 
mony ? 9. Do sorcerers or priests superintend covenants or 
, oaths ? and is their breaking looked on asa civil or a religious 
olfeace? 9*1. Is a simple promise regarded as binding! 

JO, .Are any ordeals in iise^ such as plunging Into water. 


p.'^sing through firerdjinking poison, &c ? 11. May they be 

done by deputy' ? 1Are they rcU^Hous acts, as may be 

known by their dependkEig for their efficacy on deiliefi and 
being adtninisterea by priests? 13. Is the truth asceti^ned 
by this tneans when the acotiscd denies or there is conflicl of 
testimony I Does the ordeal aci symboHcatiy^ as when a 
w'eapon is touched with the idea that such a weapon will slay 
the gniUy ? 15. Does it act directly, as when food is taken 

into the tnouih, with the idea that it will choke the guilty? 
i&. Arc ordeals fraudulently used by chiefs and priests* so ^ 
to sai'c their fnends and rulo their ejacmies ? 

E. B. T. 


No, XXXIV.—LAWS, 

a, Are there any territorial divisions ? a, Dfje^ 

the wffiole of the land belong to the chiefs ? Is there a 
separate class of landowners ? do :fe,inilie£ or individuals hold 
Ifmd ? 4. Whence are rides to land derived ? from having 
brought it into cultivatioti? 5^ U there any means of con¬ 
veyance? 6. May females hold land? 7, May inlants? 
fi. What remedy ss there for encroachments on rights of 
property? &t. Are any stones or posts placed to mark a 
boundaiy? U it an olfence against the community to 
move one of these ? or is the individujtl only injured ? 

(jamf .—is it preserved? 10. Are rights in it re- 
atricted to privileged claSses^? tr. How are thwe rights 
maintained? 12. What is tbe punishment for infringing 
them? tSeeXLVIlL) 

y, /n/urn/am^ {see XXXVL).—13. To how* much of the 
property and rights of the father do eldest sons succeed f 
14. To how much are youngest sons entiited ? 14^-. Is the 

youngest child entitled^ as su^, to any property ? r 5. Have 
daughters any right of inheriiariicc ? e6. Is there any testa- 

mentary' poivcr? 17. Gepemlly hoiv far and in what degrees 
arc relationships traced, and the devolution of property or 
rights of juilsrilctlofi ascertained. Specially inquire as lo 


light of inhcritani^o in ino[li^Ks brother, or other 
ignoring STjccession through the father. 

a, 0//iisiia—i8. Are courts held for the 

trial of oJfeoders? 19. Are there any officers Appointed for 
the purpose of administering justice? 20. Ja tlscrc tiny re¬ 
cognized priuriplc of procedure ? 21. Must the arcused be 
pre^nt? 22. Is he subjected to torture? 2j. Must a, con^ 
fesaion be obtained before cooviction ? 24- Is there any 
ceremony aimlogou^ to the taking an oath by witnesses; 
25. How is perfury dealt with? ijei. Is the evidence 
of ME classes held to be of equal value? 25^. Do secret 
societies exist w^hoso office it Is to punish crime? and are 
they independent of the uinre tegular tribunals ? 

r. By wbnt aulhority inflicted f sy. By 

whal meau^ csecuted? 2®. Death: for what crimes? how 
sufTered ? 29. Is taJiation (**an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth acted upon ? jcl Mutilation : for what criines? 

how inflicted ? 31, Flogging 32. Mulcts or penalties : 
for what oficnces ? haw'recovered ? to who$ebenenLapplied? 
33. Imprisonment: how enforced ? for what periods f with 
what consequences? 34. Other punishments, ffany ? 35. Is 
priv ace rici-cngc permitted ? 3^/ GcnerallVt is justice admin¬ 
istered with severity or with dcuiency, ivJth caprice or with 
regularicy r arc the laws reipccted ? arc they undcigoing 
improvement ? and what is their influence on the ebameter 
of the people ? 

37, Can the prisoner appeal to another court for mitigation 
of sentence ? from the sentence of a chief to a priest). 

E. li 


No. XXXV.-CUSTOMS. 

The distinction between a laivand an authoritative ensEom 
may be best drawm with reference to the inanncr in which 
society com pels obedience to iL If a judge or tribu nal dedares 
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ihc TiiiCy and punish^ iss it is a law j if it i$ left 

liwsdv'to puUic Dpinioti to practically accept the rule, and to 
visit those wljo diffobey with blame,, insult^ and social excJu^ 
fiionj it is a cuitom, Slaiiy customs are mere habits without 
autlioriTy+ Many exist w^hose orij^iiLal meaning is hardly 
known or doubuuL All customs should be recorded^ andp 
not Iea5t carefully, the obscure ones, in the exdeciHiion that 
dose exaniination and eotripanson wi th those of other d istnets 
wiEI disclose iheir nsal ineaxiin^. The ethnological principle 
is daily more cerlaEn, that all mstonts soever had 

originally a real and rational meaning ; they may have now 
lost or altered this by passing Into ’'^sun-ivaJs:," but when 
^alogous csniTipIcs have been collected ffonisieveiaJ districts, 
it is tisi^lly possible to trace the common cause to all 

were originally due, 

I. What customs prevail as to salutation,, by bowing, 
prostration, touching and shaking hands, kissing, rubbing 
nose^ ? -■ salalations dider according to rank and 
relationship? 5. Do members of a lamily greet in the 
morning ? do husbands greet wives, &c. ? 4. How' do friends 
and rtJations meel after long absence or danger—with 
shouting* weeping, Jtc. ? U^at are the forms of meeting 
between strangers and enemies lu tnice? 6. What arc the 
rules of politeness in the bDiisehold ar^d between strangers? 
7- Arc there special phrases of compliment? what nites of 
precedence ? How' are guests served ? 9, What are the 
rules of right conduct and politeness between men and 
women ? JOr Do they eat together and associate ? 1 l Are 

women consulted and honoured, or treated roughly and con- 
tcmptuflosly? How arc the aged treated? Are they 
honoured and cherished, or neglected t 14. Are the hopelessly 
i^^^ml old people and the mortally sick abandoned or put an 
end to ? 

15. Wliatnrc the rules of hospitality'as recognijed betweten 

kinsfolk, neighbours, str^gers, and enemies ? 16, VVliat arc 
lUc rules of propn'ct>' ? 1 7, Are Uie young reproved for being 
forward and impudent? iB, Is respectful demeanour incul¬ 
cated? 19 ^ «iiataret!ie rules ofdcircncy? what acts and 
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e.xpos«TC5 are considered indecent? 20, Ts coarse conversation 
disappiraved of bee ween ilic sexes or with the yoimg? 

great licence previaql .imong unntarrted or manted ? 

22. Is drtiiikenness apiiroved^ It^lerated, or condemned? and 
how with reference to age and scs ? 23* 1 s drunkenness usual 
at public feasts ? 

24. Do any remarkable ceremonial customs prevail? 

23. Are old-fashioned customs ttsed on State occasions? 
26, Are andent habits obsen ed at feasts^ such a$ old 
dtsheif and ways of cookery? 37. Any special fonna of 
address, healths^ Jkc,, at feasts? 58, Any rcmartcable 
customs it funerals, festivals on birth of children, hank-est 
festivals, family gaiherings, itct 

39, Are peculiar forms of Language in use? ja Are 
certain wohU used or avoided in addressing certain people? 
3 r ^ forms of add ress are usual bet ween common peopi t 

chteis, kings ? 32. A re old -^rashioned terms and expressi ons 
ceremonially or qlHdaUy ? 33. Are there other remark¬ 
able customs not otherwise classed? {See ^1^ XXIX 
! XXVJU RELicioS; KXX., Magic; 
XXWJI., Tapoo^&c.) 

E. IJ. T. 


No. XXXVL-GOVERNMENT, 

it T/r of the Gm-'fntnuitL —j. W hat is his title? 

'* appointed ? j. Jf by election, with wham 
the elecfian rest I 4- If by scccession, what are the limits of 
f Slay fCTTialcs succeed ? 6. May minors? 
7 - will be his probable successor? g. What Is the extent 
of hh pow'cr? 9. Ijpw docs he exercise it? lOk Are his 
people well aflfecied to Ms rule : n. How long has the 
presem system of govenrtenent bcCti mainlined? 12, Are 
resolutions? and have they affected only the 
individual niter, or extended to an alteration of the system ^ 




/n/irriaF' —i ^ Pe/fy CAit/s : ha\'e they iridepeik- 

deni jiin. 5 dEctiQn ? 14. Docs their power act as a check on 

thatpf the head? To whal csient arc they accoiintaWe 
to him? i 6 l Arc they appobtcd hy the kin^ or superior 
chiefs, elecdve^ or hereditary ? 1 7. Does the poifr cr of each 
inferior chief extend over a sept petsonalEy attached to him¬ 
self? iS, Has it territorinniinits ? rgL Do quarrels arise 
between chiefs^ and arc they settled by reference to the 
head, or by war^ or how otherwise ? 30. Whnl is the extent 
of their potver over their subjects? 21^ Have their subjects 
any right to appeal to the head or to any other auEhority ?■ 
22. How docs the sj-stem work f S3. What are the numlHr 
of Inferior ju risdictions? and are there any distinctions of rank 
betwceii them ? 24. Do the iTiferior chiefs ever meet in 
council ? 

25, CoiifT£i/forj ifr Ministers z how art these appointed ? 
26. Have they any authority independent of the will of the 
head ? 27^ ^\^lnt cl^T^ces do they hold } 28. Have they any 
direct power over the people ? and how do they ejcerdse it T 
29. Is the hi^d yirttially ruled by his CDunsellors ? or does be 
exercise an individual will? 3a Ts he ruied by favourites? 
31^ Is he ruled by women? 32+ Is there any niachinery of 
government, or any established constuution? 33 UTvnt is 
the revenue of the chief and the other rulers and officers 
34. How is it raised? 35. Are there annual or more fre¬ 
quent feasts at the capital town for the payment of dues or 
tribute ? 

E. W. E. 


No. XXXVH.-TABOO. 

Ceremonial prohibitions of eating certain food^ toucJiing or 
evnen looking at certain persons or things, menriotiing certain 
naine^ am v^ry frequent anvong mankind, and though not 
reducible 10 one common prindpte^are in various w ays Instnic- 


tivc a!? throwing light on early and rude ideas. In taking 
down the dmails of these prohibilions, it is weli to inquire 
their reason^ as this may sometimes be the true onct or at 
least aJTurd a clue to tls discovery. 


1. Is any particubr focielfc aTiimaJ or vcgccabjc, Ibrbidden 
iJitjugh obtainabEe and whf] 3 fr 5 E>inc ? 3. ID o the whole people 
abstain from it^ or only certam fumilits or IndividuaJs, or 
per^ns under some spKial circumstances ? 3. Is the pro¬ 
hibition religious^ or referred 10 custom and prapricCy f 
4. Is there a distinct ion between young and old,niAleand 
female^ as to these probibilTons? 5. Is the animal or plant 
abstained from in any way remanded as divine^ a tribe-fetish^ 
' the incarnatioin of a locaJ deny or personal gnanliari-spifit, 
or the soul of some ancestor? is it the animal after ^vhicn the 
tribe nr family has its name ? 6 . ff the food Is abstained 
from at certain limes only? ben. Are these occasions^ 
puberty, menstruation^ pregnancy', the perioef after child- 
birth, Tnoumin^ after a death, time of purification after 
manslaughterp limes connected with hunting and W'ar^ time 
of preparation for obsei^^ce of religious rites, &C. f 7. Does 
It seem that the absLenlmn ha$ to do with fastings and that 
it prepares the abstainer /or spiritual Intercourse ? S, Is the 
idea that the food contains a spirit or deity, or is holy^ 
M that persons in a sLite of uncTeanness must ngt defile 
it by eating it? ^ Or, on the other hand, Is the per^QK 
in a slate of sanclily, and would ihc food defile 
him I iol J5 there any thing sym^licab as where the 
flesh of sSoiv or cowardly aniuuds is abstained from by 
warriors lest they shouM become slow ut cowardly ? 11 . I s 

there any parLlcular caste or tribe, or member of fiimily, w'ho 
m.ay eat what others may not, or may not eat what others 
may ? and why ? 12. Am any persons under any circum¬ 

stances not aJlowed 10 eai with others? Do men and 
woTuen lake their meals apart? and is this a ceremonial 
usage, or a matter of inferiority? 14. Are persons ever 
forbiddeii to feed themselves or touch their food with ihcir 
hands ? also No. XL, Totkmesm,) 
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15- Oo objKt to ealing touching^ speak- 

iflg xi:^ ] Ooking at^ or collinj^ by iiaint+ otbtr persons ? Do 

tbt^ prohibitjons appEy to persons of difitrcnl nmks^ occu^ 
patiod^ or caste ? 17. Are they between relations,as between 
parents-in-law and their diildren-in-law? rS, If so, what 
appears to ^ the motive ? 1$ the oae holier than the other ? 
is there an Idea pf ma^cal hiirntt ^ mete question of 

social separaiioti. 

19*. Are the names of chiefs, of dead persons, avoided 
in conversation, and ei-cn excluded from the language ? and 
if St}, why ? 20. Are any special words at snbjecLs con^lcJcr^ 
improper or indecent ? 

51 . Are any places or objects sacred or taboo I ^ Are 
any piths pboo to wonien^ bxit not to men ? 3;. Is this 
with a rchgtotis idea, as in ca^e of temples, idols, sacred pipe* 
&C.? 33, If so, who may enter or touch with impunity? 
54. Is there a special prohibition to w^omen and childnm ? 
35. Does the touch of any person defile or sanctify an object^ 
ao that i|5 owrier may not touch it ? sb. fs a place or object 
made tabi>o with the Idea of keepb^f n safe ? and 1$ it con¬ 
sidered that lUagicalevil will befall uie unlicensed toucher? 
or is the place or object made sacred to the i^'ods, who will 
punish ™laticm? 

37^ Ingenerul^ whose authority is appealed to as to such 
pruhibitions ? and is their iufractlon punislied by divine or 
nuigicoJ vengeance^ by law, or by public djsapptoval ? 

E. B. T. 


No. XXXVIIL-CIRCUMCISION. 


The practice of circumcision jirtvail^ or has prevailed^ in 
parti o! Asia, Africa, and Americai being confined chtefiy la 
the equatorial and soirthem regions of the globe. It Is un- 
di>ubtedly of great antiquity, and was described as an ancient 
^stom even in the time of Herodotus. So pccidiar and palm 
ml a custom appears less likely to have arisen IndcpendeDtEy 
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in different centres than oLhers fnr i^'bich ordiivani" Giti^cs can 
be assipi^ ; and it h'i] 1 therefore be of Interest to imcc nail 
tri^arLeties of the custoni as it 1$ practised amongst different 
tribes and races, and tp record the reasons ^Ivcn for it at the 
present tune or in the past histoiy of the people, 

1. Does tbe custom prevail at ihe present time? ot is it 
known to have exi$ced in times past ? 2. Cs it knonn, thoti^b 
not practised ? and is it spoken ofa^ a barbarous custom when 
practised by others? 5, Is it performed upon maJes or 
remate, or both ? 4- At what a|fe is it perforircd on males 
and females i l>oes the custom in regard to males and 
have the same or a di fTerent orlg'in ? 
o, U ho perfortns the operation on the different atjces—old 
women, ^ priestSi nr mid wives ? 7^ Is the position of 

orcumcisor considered especially honourable? S, b it 
megaE after a certain age? 9^ Js the operation perfonricd 
With nny special insirtiments ? iql WTiat is the pn-irt cut off 
in male^ ? ditto in females ? i t. Js it fully performed ? or 
|5 It only a vestige of the custom? 17^ Are any other 
incisions made upon the bod^at the same time? ivhat is 
thmr meaning? Give drawings of them. 13, Docs this 
apply to mate and females alike? 14, Wlmt is done with 
the Cat oflf? 15* Any special custom with respect to 
the blood ? 16. Is any godfather or gixlmothtr appointed ? 

17, Is a name given to ihe person at the time or Subsequently ? 
le. Is any particular dres$ worn on tJid occasion ? tg. Is the 
person to be circumcEsed led upon a horse, aas, or mule f 
20, Is anything done to heal the wound ? i j, For how long 
li the circumcised person exempt firom labour? With 
what other ceremonies does it appear to be especially 
connected? 33, Arc any lustration practices especially 
associated with it ? 34, Is it cousidcred a religious duty, a 
law, or Only a custom f 35. Does happiness in a future state 
dep^d on it? 36, Is there any tradition respecting it? 
^ 7 ^ Gin its origin be traced to any other tnbe^ race, or 
locality r 33, WTiat is the recognised name for it ? zg. \s u 
ever performed after death ? jo, 15 there any reason to 


supple It wns established as an aJihring of pan (he or^an 
of generation to tbc deity? 31. What is ilie reason now 
assigned ft^r it? ^2. Is it supposed to prevent dLsease, or to 
preserve cleanliness ? 33, Jsjt e^ectual for this purpose f 
34- Is it considered to render inarriage prolific? 35. is any 
^eciaT set apart for the operacor or tlse circunicised^ or 
for an itfiagiiiary petapnage or deity ? j6. Is the nperatlon 
over dispensed with for fear of deierritig proselytes r 37, I5 
!t performed by all c^sea aJitsf jS. Is It in full force or 
dying out ? 39, i| in any way connected with i^hailk 

worship ? 

A. L F- 


No. XXXIX.—INITIATORY CEREMONIES* 

Among most undviLied races^ the period when lads 
cease [D be children, and take their definite position in the 
^mmuHEty as responsible members of it, is marked by 
ecremontes in which the chief actor k usual ty the boy whose 
entry into the tribe has occasioned them- With girls analo¬ 
gous ceremonies are obsen-ed^ usually on their aiiaming ihe 
marTLageable age. As a nale^ a part of these cereiiionies is^ 
perfortned m great secrecy, and only those are permitted to 
be present who have aJready parsed through the ordeal A 
new name IS gentndly given to the yrmth ; and, In additfan 
to lOstmctLon from the elders in ihe moml code of the tribe, 
some form of mutilatECm is often practised^ such as drcum- 
cisioii, or, among the AustraJLatiSi^ knocking out one of the 
leetji. Abstioenee from food, or from panicufor kind* of 
foo^ IS a frequent and essential part, or a result, of the 
initiatiiori, and may be either a test of endurance, or may 
have some less obvious reason. ^ 

Tliese ceremonies are at times intimatety connected with 
Totem tsai (Kn. XL.), and qiiestlons which could well be 
cniered here ivill be found under that head, as well as ujider 
foc^se of Customs (No. XXXV.), and Taboo (X& XXXV H), 





Where iht ccrcmontes performed m sccfei* tt hiU 
be dlffiojlt to obtain a full Account, or to wlinoss 
ibcm, but much msi^bt into their purpose may be gained by 
judicious and per^iswnl inquiiy^ 

H ^ ceremonies of intljadon perfoimed ? (a) for 

boys ? {It) for girls ? 2. At what Age^ or period of Jifc, do 
they occur? 2- Is there any visible aiEn borue by those 
who have undergone the ordcaj ? (mutiLitionp addition to 
dress, or omament+ latloosngip Src,) 4. Are the ceremonies 
:Secret from all btii the initiated ? 5* w'onien permitted 
to be present at the initialion of boys? 6. Or men at that 
of girls? 7. VVbat pKparation is exac|i?d from the candi 
dates f (fastings Esoladon^ S, Do the ceremonies take 
place at a patikuEar time of (be year or month, and why? 
9. How' long do (hey last ? and are they contlnuousH or 
separat^ by intervali ? to. Where are the ceremonies, per¬ 
formed I in the village* or at a fipectAl place apart ? n. Art 
any sMciai dresses or disguises worn by the perfgnner^ ? 
Descntic them. 13, Are any implemenis ms^t on these 
occasEons w'hich are obsolete m dmiy life? stone i:mple> 
menls^amcng nn iron-using p^ple). 13, Is the name of the 
individual changed on hisinitkiuon? and does the name then 
given ksc during life? 14 Is it thought unlucky, after 
imtcition and change of name, to mention the name 
prevEQusly borne? 15. Is any special or cryptic form of 
language (aughi to the initiated? or are words not in the 
ordinary'lang-uage used at the ceremcinies? 16, Have the 
in itiated any pass words or signi ? 17* Do these signs extend 
I^ynnd the tri^? to a neighbOLiring tribe having 

identical, ceremonies). .Anethm? grades 
of initiation ? 19. Do ihtso indicate distinctions in social 
rank? or can .;in indiyidiinl of low' rank pass through nil in 
the course of tiine ? 20. During ihc ceremonies, is there any 
pretence of prting the candidate to deaih ? and what reason 
IS ^sign^ for this ? 5r. What ordcAls has the candidate to 
undergo? 23. Is he isolated from the tribe for some period 
after his initiation ? 33, Is he to prove his ability to provide 


fear himself? 24. Is ihere any rcstnctiOn placed upon 
certnln kinds of food? and why? Kftw long does this 

taboo last? is ihc rckase 26^ la ibete any 

ceremony on ihc nilai-ng of the taboo from any paiticiilar 
animal? 27^ Wiiat are die privileges of the initialed? 
2E, I$ inidatton essential before marriage in both men and 
women ? sg. Are any Phallic symbols carried or_ woro 
during the ceremonies? JO. Is there any saggestioa of 
Phallic worship, 

C. H. K. 


No. XL.-TOTEMISM, 

Tatemisin is the nameg-iven toa religi^s and social system 
which has been fonud amongsi ^vages in tnany parts of die 
world, espedaliy Australia^ North America^ and Africa. A 
toitm is a sacred object^ generally an aniinalt tess often a 
plant or inaniimte object^ of which the whole species is^ 
revered by a tribe or clan. The tribe or clan generally takes 
its name from the totem. Thus if the totem is a wolf, the 
tribesmen or clansmen call themselves Wolves, and they will 
not kill or Injure woh-es or cat woiPs desh. Often the clause 
men think that they are desrceoded from the totem, but some' 
times they explain their connection with the totem in other 
ways. \^ere totemism exists in full force, a man may not 
marry a woman of the same totem as himself; thus If he is a 
Wolf he may not marry a Wolf, but marry a Bear, die* 
Where this rule of exogamy {tjr^ marrying out of the dan) 
exists, we necessarity h^ve two or more totem clans existing 
side by $ide 1 generally there are many different totem dans 
living together. In some clans the chiMrtn are of their 
motlteris totem ; thus, if the father is a ^^'olf and the mother 
is a Bear, the children will be Bears. In other dans cbildren 
arc of the fethcris totem ; thus, if the father i s a Raven and 
the mother n Dog, die children will be Ravens. 
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Fiestdes lotenii^ proper animals, plants, &c., by 

a whnSc iribe), iberq arc also wbai may be piJIed persanaJ 
toctins and sex totem-s. Thiis^ besides the tosem of his clan, 
a niM may have a pri vacft totem of his mm j if be is of the 
Wotfclan^ he may have smikes for bts personal toterru In 
Austraibp besides the clan totem and per^naJ lotem^ each 
5CX has^ in somc tribes, a toitm, the men catling themselves 
by the name of particular bird and jnefu^lnf to injure any 
bird of that speciesf n^nd the women doinL' the same with 
anolher sort of birtL 

I- Are the natives divided into liibes, clang, or castes? 
Enutnerale these tribcStclans, or caste% with theirsubdivisi onsi, 
as far you can ascenasn them. 2. Do the members of 
ca^ tribe, clan^ or caste revere any species of naturaJ 
objects, aj& a particular kind of animal or plant, Slc. ? If so, 
m what way do they show' their xospecl for the ani mal, plint, 
Okc. ? Are they forbidden to kill and eat it ? What do they 
do on meet]Jij;r one of the sacred animals^ &c. ? How do they 
treat iti dead body when they find one ? UTiat do they think 
would happen to them if they were to act disrespectfully to 
it; ns^ for bostance, if they killed and ate the animal or plant ? 
Enumerate aJl the binds ofaniinals, plants, £c,thus i^vcrad 
by the tnbes or clans, ^ Do all the members of each tribe, 
cUn, d:c., caM themselves by the name of the totem {sacred 
animal or plant, &c.) ? If (hey do, how is each individual 
djstinpished ? Are individuals called after pans of the 
sacred animal, as the tail, shoulder!, tongue^ ^ ? Sometimes 
the clan is named after one kind of animal, but reveres an 
animal of di^crent sp^ies. Where this happen^ in what 
rebtion do these tw o kinds of animal, or pJanCp &c., stand to 
the tribe and to each other? 4, What stories do the natives 
tell of the totem (sacred animal^ pbnt| &c0 of the tribe ? 
How do they explain Its sanctity ? Do they think that they 
are descended from It ? 

5. May a man marry a woman of the same totem as him¬ 
self; or may he not ? Thus, if he is a Wolt may he marry a 
Wolf? If he may not marry a woman of his ow-n totem, is 

il 
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}ie fret to inarQ^ a woman of .iiiy OEhtr totem ? or ait ilieic 
certain other totem c;bm$ l>05idc hts own Into which he may 
not ? Emimerate as many nf these prohibitions of 

marriage as you can aseeitaio- 6, If man may not marry 
a woma^ of the same totem as himselli is he allowed to have 
si^xual intercouise with her, either generally or at slated 
times? If at stated times, what are iTicse times? and what 
TOson do they give for this license? J. What do they 
think w’otild happen to them or to their children if they 
Enartiedp or had setiial interrourse with, women of a forbidden 
totem } Does the tribe punish such breaches of tribal law ? 
and if so, how ? E, H ow does n man ascertain whether he 
Jtttay niajTj% or have intercourse, unih a stranger 
especially when they speak di^rent dialects? Are the 
clans^ castes, andlheirsubdivisionSi distinguished frem 
each other by ^dges, or by dHTertnces in dress, the mode of 
^j^ring the hair, tattooing, chipping or filing the teethj&c, ? 
Disttn^fsh carsfully the national badge the badgesJ 
wjjm by tr//the people] from the tribal or clan badges Cr>-± 
the badges wom by diEercnt subdivisions of the people^ 
namely, the tribes, clans, iStc.)- Do the tribal or dan tsadges 
ever Consist of representationiS of totem tattooed, painted or 
Docs a man wear the skin ofhes totem animaJ ? 
lo. Are auy special ceremonies observed by each totem, tri be* 
or Clan, at the birth of a child ? Descri.be such ceremDoics. 

initiator)^ rites performed on boys or giHs at 
puMtty, to admit them to the full position of iribesmciit and 
tribestvomen f (XXXIX.) Describe snch rites fiilly. Isthcre 
^Tiy pretence of killing the boys and bringing them to life 
again. 12, During and for some time after mese initiaiory 
forbidden lo see women? If so^ why? 
13 - H hat IS the trelatioa of children under puberty to the 
icitem animal or plant ? Are they 
* Dsoj^ecl from uie other nesmetions ^^^hlch are imposed nptja 
firown membera of the clan in regard lo the totem ? 

r+ Have the ceremonials at the death and burial of a 
^n^rof a totem tribe any reference to the totem ? De- 
oe such ceremonies. is supposed to happen to 


ihc spirit eou( of a iricinber of a lotcm tribe at death ? 
IS It thought to triinsniigiace into the lotetn ? 

15. Are omens drawa from the appearance^ motiona, cries 
of ihe totem ? r6. ts the totcin supposed to help the tribe 
or clan in nny wav ? 17, [3 food otfered to the tottm animal ? 
Is It taught and fcepi in captivitv? iS. Is the totem ever 
treated hkc a human being, dressed in cloihcst praynl to, ? 
19. Is constraint ever placed on the toiem^ in order to compel 
u to geant the wishes of the tribe ? 20. Is the totem animal 
ever killed as a solemn ceremony?' If so, is this killing or 
sacrtfke ooc^ional or periodic ? If occasional, what are the 
occasions? if periodic* -fthat are the periods? \^hen the 
totem is so killed, do the members of the totem tribe or clan 
iis flesh as a soiemn rite ? is its hlood sprinkled 
u^n them or upon the houses? If its flesh is not eaten, 
what IS done with it ? what is done wnth the bones ? w^hat 
With the akin ? _ What is the obj-cci and efhcacj of this rite ? 
Is the ^ime anhnal regarded as a scapegoat to take away the 
misEortunes and sins of the people ? Is it supposed to come 
to hie again immediately after St h killed ? 21. Are there 
totem dances ? f>,, do the members of the totem tribe nr clan 
dress up in the skins of the lotcm animal and represent its 
nwveinents and cries ? On what ofxaslons^ and with what 
object, are such dances performed? 

2^ Does each tribesman or clansman revere all members of 
the totem species or does he suppose that be has a 

special connexion with one particular indhidiial of the 
speci^f if iio is a Wolf does he respect all wolves 
equidly? or does he think that one particular wolf Is hii 
s^pecaai friend ; and that his fate or ] ife is bound up in that 
^ that if it dies or Is killed he must 

himself die at the same inomenl ? 

^3- In addition to the tribal or clan toEemt has each man a 
tntem of his owm ? an aoirnal, plant, Ac., which he 
Wtually reveres and with which he conceives that his.lhte ti 
bj^nd up? how does he acquire his personal totem > ^s it 
choseu for him at hi& birth by his parents or the priest? or 
does he choose it for himself^ and, If so how and with, what 
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oereiTiuTiies? Dc5t5 he t^ikc for his personal toteTn a ivhoEfr 
species of anEmab or plants^ {as all eagles^ all lurtles) 
or only one lii4irEdimi of ihe ^pecie^ (as a parliculax 
eagle or turtle) ^ 

^4. Has each sex a totem ? that Ls^ do all the men rei'cne 
one kmd of animal, plant, or ether natural object^ and do all 
ibe women revere another kind of nnimah iko ? wliai is 
supposed to happen if a man kills n woman's loteiit^ or 
f how* do the men act towards the women io such 
a case, or the wvjmen to the men ? 

2$. Have the subdivisions of the tribes and clians also 
totems ? if so, what b the relnlion of the totem of the 
subdiinsioo io the totem of the clan or tribe ? iiVhat allegiance 
does a man , owe resp^iively to the toteEii of his clan and the 
totem of his subdivision? how' do these totem subdivisions 
arise? are iheir totems always different from those of the 
clan ? or does one of the subdivisions bear the same latem as 
the clan ? are the totems of the subdivisions sometimes parts 
of the dan totems ? thuSs if a dao totem is the bear, wilt 
the totem of one subdivision be the hearts head^ that of 
another the bear's foot, d:c. ? 

26r Are there any trac^ of the transitions of totemism into 
a more advanced worship ? are there any gods wor* 
shipped in human form with the heads of animals^ or in 
animal form with human heads^ &C+ ? are gods in human 
form supposed to have certain animaJs or plants specially 
conneciea with their worship ? do these Himimais or plants 
appear to have been once the totems of tribes or chans ? 

J. G. F. 


Na, XLL—MUSIC, 

The music of every nation has ceitalu chamctcnstics of its 
own. The progressions of intef%-aJs, the modulations, em¬ 
bellishments, rhythmical effects, &c^ occurring In the music 
of extra-European nations are not unfrequenily too peculiar 


CO mdicaied by me-ans of our niusifiaJ notation. 

Mirtc mddiuon.il ^pl^ntion k therefore n^ucr^ with the 
noiation. In wnting down the popular tqncs of foreign 
countnes on heanngf them sung or played by the natives, no 
pttctnpt should be made to rectify anything which may appear 
mcoirect to the European ear. The more faithruliy the 
apparent defectii arc preserved, the moJre ^-aluable is the 
notation Coheetions of popular tunes (wiOi the wonls of the 
ajr^) are very desirable. Likewise drawings of musical 
mstruments, with explarwtions respecting the construction^ 
dimensions^ capabilities^ and eTnplo>7nent of the inslrumcnis 
represented. 

V<H-a/ Are the people fond of musk? 2. Is 

ineir tar acute for dLscerninir small musical btenids.^ 3. 
tan they easily hi t a tone w-hich is sung or placed to them ? 
4- Is their voice flexible? 5^ What 15 the quality of the 
i^ or soft^ clear or rough* steady or ti^niutous ? 
6. U hat IS the usual compass of the voice F 7, Which is 
voice—tenort baritone, or bass? 8. 
\V Inch 15 the prevailingfemale voice—soprano oralto ? ^ D u 
the p^plc geperalTy sing ^vithout instnimentil atcompani- 
ment. tOr Havethey songs ptrfoimed litchonis by men only, 
at by women only, or by both sexes together ? j r. When t he 
people sirtg together, do they stng in iini:son or in harmotiy. 
Or witli the occasional introductiotl of some drone accompani^ 
ment or the voice ? 12, I5 their singing In regular time, or 
d^ It partake of the character of the recitatlA-e? 13. Have 
th^ songs for jfl/i? and ^r/iorvSj or with nn air for a single voice 
Md a burden (or refrain) for a ntmiber of vxfto^f J4. 
Uesenbe the different kinds of songs w^hich they Jiave Csucit 
as ^cr&d song>^ war songs^ love songj^ nursery songs^ SlC*) 
w’lih rcmaiks on the poetry. 

I/tsfrYf/ifnts. —Describe, with drawings, the construction 
of all Instruments; the niMt minute details may be of 
vjdut 35+ Whai are their instruments of percussion (such 
a| ^ms cas^nets* rattles, cymbals, gongs, bells, Jfcc,)? 
ift_Have they instruments ofpercuision containing sonorous 
^bs of wood, glass, stone, metal, ^c, upon which iimeican 


be pta^ed ^ W ^ write down in notation or in lettci^ th* 
tones emitted by the sLabi. 17+ Have they drums w ith cord:^ 
nr some other contrlyancep by means of which the parcbment 
taa be ti^htETied or siackencrl ai pleasured Hai.e they 
dnuns wjtb dehnlte tones (Like our ketde-dnims)? and if so, 
what arc the tones in which they are tuned when two or 
more art played together? 19, (^r) Any open haod-dniins 
with one parchment only, like our tambourine^ or 0} are any 
dniois provided with a rneinbrune at both ends ? aa Arc 
the drums beaten with sticks or with the hands f zz. What 
wind- imtJiiTncnts (trumpets, dutes, Slc. ) ha\e they I a3+ Any 
trumpets mth. sliding lubes (like the trombone) ? How 
are tne flutK sounded? Ii there a plug in the mouth^hole? 
24. Any uose flutes? aj* Whnt 15 the number and the 
position of the AngeF-holes on the flutes ? 26, V^''hat tones 
do the flutes yield if the finger-holes are dosed in regular 
succession upw'aids or downwards ? 37, I f the people have 

the synnx (or Pandean pipeX a^i^rtoja the scries of musical 
interk'ials yielded by the tub^p and whether the intervals are 
the same in several eEampIcv 3G. Do the people construct 
wicLd-jjistniments w[:h a vibrating reed, or some similar con- 
ini'ancc, inserted in the mouth-hole ? 2^ If they have a 

need mnd^instrumreiu^ obser%^ whether the reed is single 
Gike that of a darionet) or double (like that of the oboe}. 
^ Have they a kind of bagpipe f 31. What musical 
instruments have they which are not used by them in musical 
perfoormneesi, but merely for conveying signals^ and far such 
like purposes? ji. Have they stringed instruments the 
strings of which are sounded (trj by hemg twnngcd with the 
fingers^ (A) twanged with a plectruirc (f) beaten with sticks 
or nammers (like the duldmuX or (d) pbiy^ with a bow ? 
33 If there arc slringcd inslrtunents witn frets on the neck 
(as ia the r-T«^ with our guitar^ note down the ■nten'als pro¬ 
duced by the frets in regular succession. 34. What are the 
strings made of (gut, wire, &c-) ? 35^ Is thet^ any particular 
contrivance on some of the icLSlruincnts in the arrangement 
and iituation of the strings ? 3^ Arc there stnnged instru¬ 
ments With sympathetic strings (r>., strings placM unde r 
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those slriDgs whkh are played upon : the sjtnpithctjc siring^ 
merely senp-e to increase me scmoroiisness) ? To what 
o^er of intervaJiS are the s^pKithttic sirinj^r^ tuned ? They 
will be rotmd to vary, an 4 'm India are tuned (o the inter¬ 
vals of the or nietndy type, emplov^ at the time. 

^ 7 - are the mnsica] intcni'als in which the stringed 

mstrumenu are tuned ^ jE. Describe, and ifive the name 
name of, ^ch LO^mment, TV'iih illustrations or phoLogmphs 
On as lartje a scaJe as pu^ble ; these should show thefroo% 
details of fret, bridge, tailplecet Jis weil as ihe side view. 
3SL Give some actount of the woodi, meuls, hide, giat, hair, 
and other rriateriaJs used ; of their tooli, 4* What are 
ihc usual adommenls and appendages of the tniwical instru- 
menLS? 

On whatorderof inlersiils is the nnusce 
of the people founded ? Is it the diatonk niajOT scale (like 
^L" j 5 Or the dLatonk minor scale {in >vhjch the 

I? nau thus v, rf, or the penlatodiic 

■scale ^in which the fburlli amf the seventh are orruiiedi thus 
Xt di or some other order of intervals ? 42. Is the 
smemh used sharp (c-^) or flat Xxif) I A\^ Does the 



tones or chramatic inten-als ? 45. An: there smaller lOLerv^i 
than semitone^ such as i tones, i tones ? If you have 
Biiffident technical knoivledge, describe how the temperament 
employed difTcrs from equ^ or mean temperament, or fust 
intonation. State how you anivc at conclusions^ 46. 
there peculiar progressions in certain intervals which are of 
frauent oectirrenec in the tunes ? if so, what are they ? 47. Do 
tlw tunes usuaHy coficlude In the tonic {the key-note, or the 
first intersTil of the scale)? or if not, on what other suten'al ? 

Do the tunes contain modnlations fmm one key into 
another.^ if so, desoibe the usual modulations. 401 Are 
there certain rhjlhtnical peculiarities prcdominani m the 
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iniiSEC? if 50 , what are they? jOl [5 the time of the mitsic 
generally common lime, triple timei or ]rTej^uLi.T? A lei^tLlaT 
rhyihmica] method often exists. Kind out how they construct 
ihcEr rhythms. 53^ Art there phrases or in the 

melodies w'hich are ol" fret^uent reoccurrence? Melodies are 
often constructed of several diffennit parts which in per¬ 
formance cannot be easily dtsiiiiji^ished. Care should be 
taken to ascertain whether their melodics are conslrucied to 
any rule c^f musical form. 5^. Have the airs of the aongs 
reoccurrences of musical phrases which are traceable to the 
form of the poetr)'? 53, Have the people musical com- 
posiuQns w'hich they regard a^ ^-ery old ? and do these 
camposUions exhibit the same characterisiics w hich arc found 
in the modem ones ? 54. Are the compositiotis generally 
lively or graw ? Describe the form of the various hindss 
ofionsical compositions. In nil cases try to study national 
music from the native standpoinl^ and if possible with ^ 
native teacher. 

Have the p^plc musical bands (or 
orcheatrai)? 57, \\'hEch are the instruments (a) generally 
used in combination? or cflnunonly used singly? 50. 
VMial is the number of performers in a properly constituted 
h^d ? 59. Is there a leader of the band? tlaw dots he 
direct the performers? 60. Does the band play in unison or 
in hartnony ? 6r. If vocal music is combined with inatm- 
mental music performed by the band, is the instrumental 
accompaniment in unison (or in octaves) wnih the voices^ or 
has it something of its own ? 62. Is the Umfie generally fast 
or slow ? 63. Are theru sudden changes or gradual cliangt^ 
in the 64. Are there changes In the degree of 

loudness ? 65. Do the mu^cians^ on repeating a piece, Inuro^ 
duce alterations or \‘arlatLorLs of the tncmc? Do they 
introduce embellishments nd/ /iM/Hfii f 67. M ention the oc¬ 
casions (religious Ceremonies, social and public amusements^ 
celebrations, processions^ &c.) on which mujical performances 
take place. 63 . Is music employed to facilitate manual 
labour paddling)? 69, Arc there songs or mBirumcntal 
cumpoKitionsappcrtalnlng top.'irtkuhir occupations orlrtideB ? 



yo. Havt! the a Jintional hvmn or an InStmimcnta! 

composUlE:}!! which they pcifonni n honour of their soverti^jn^ 
or in cornmcmorailon of $otnc politicat cvetii ? 71+ Any 
TiTir-dances, dances of deliajicei &Cr ? 72. Any dancer in 
which they iitiimto the peculiar movements and habits of 
cemin anlmaJs^ ? 73. Are there dninces nccompani ed by 
miiSEtal [nBlmmeni^ by singing, or merely by rhythmical 
sounds^ such as clapping of hands, snapping of fingere, 
TCLEerated vociferation, 74. Endcai'OLir to ascertain 

whether the rhythm the music accompanying tht d^cc is 
suggested by the steps of the dances, or 7fi^ v^siL 

—75, bo the people easily learn a melody by 
ear? 76. Have they a good musical memory? 77. Are the 
children taught muskP and If so^ how is it done? yS. Are 
there professional Tnu$itians? 79- Any minstrels, bnrds^ 
recLteni qf old ballads ? Any^ professional iinprpvisatqrs ? 
Si. Are diere professioiial inu5[Cians of different grades? 

Who compos ihe music ^ 33, Do the musicians folEow 
other professions besides music ? 34 - Have the people some 
bind of musical notation? 85. Have they lATittcn, signs for 
raising and lowering the voice tn singing, for gidng emphasis 
toceiiain words or phrases, or for similar purposes ? if so^ 
d^cribe the signs. S6. Do they pos^s treatises on the 
histone iheor^^t of music, instruction books for singing 
and for playing musical instiiiments^ Jtt? if so, given 
dctuited account of their musical litemture. 87. How do 
the people appreciate their own music? EG. Whut im¬ 
pression docs Lilt music of foreign countries produce upon 
them? 

Are there any |iopular traditions rtspecl- 
Jug the on^n of music? 9a Any leg-ends or fairy tales in 
^vbich ailusion to music is made ? if $□, what are they ? 91^ 
Any^ tmdttion about the ini^lion of certain favourite 
musical instrumenEs? 9^ Any tradition or historical re¬ 
cord respecting the antiquity of stringed instjuments plaj-ed 
^k-'ith n bow ? 93. Ally records respecting their sacred music^ 
p4. Is music believed to possess the power of cudng certain 
illnesses? 95. 'fhe power of enticing and larrung wild 
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54 Arc ihere popular tunes, at ctrt^n rh^^btiiical 
'll the \rhicn+ accaniing to TtaditioUt been 
±ugge£iecl by the sungs of bitek^ 

C. E, 


No* XLII.-^ETYMOLOGY. 

Locnl natneSj a£ of mounlains, rivers, towns^ &.c.^ iafTord 
lioport^t evidence [is to previous Inhnbittints of a districtf 
ns in the fami ti^ir case oF Keltic local names in England, 
WeO-knawn gtogTaphical nfttneSt, belonging 10 the actual 
langnage of some Litle-known iribe^ are also interestiiig 10 
philologists as easily rtmeanbered e^mples of ihelir language 
and its stmclure ^ while the rapid extinction of many lan^ 
guage^ leaves local names as tWir pzindpal relics. Jt is 
therefore desirable to draw op a full geographical list for 
each district, with the etymology of each name stated care- 
fully when known. 

I, What words such as hilt, river, rock^ wood, Set, cater 
Into the composition af local names^ corresponding to such 
English forms as UIack>^^'n, Sand-tj:riV^, hixrAi//? 

■2. Arc the names of risers, mountains, villages, &c., mostly 
intelligible lo ihe present inhabitants, and Mlonging lo the 
language at present spoken in the district ? 3, Do any words 
show Old but Slid intelUgibk forms of tbc present lang^mge ^ 
4 Are there local names not Intelligible in Of beionging to 
ihc present language ? if so, is ii known to what language 
they belong and w'hat they signify ? 

5. Whnl kind of names are given to— 


h!en f 
Women? 
if. Families? 
if. Tribes? 
r. Animals? 
f Gods? 

Towns? 

Rivers? 

L Weds Or Springs? 


k. Hills? 

L Rocks ? 
tri. Mounds ? 
M. Caves? 

o. Ruins? 

p, Islands ? 
Tombs ? 

r+ Trees? 


E B . T. 
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No, XLIIL-LANGUAGE. 

The only really satisfactory metliod of treating a language 
for anthropoldgical purpose:^ is to have a coinpktc graraniar 
and dictionary' drp.i^T) up. As to the coiapilation of such^ in 
sa%'age language^ Two are worth ntaktng. Firstf 

that the dictionary should he printed with the graminar 
prefi>:cd, otherwise oeLther will be properly available ; second, 
that specimens of native compositions, such as folk-lore tales^ 
poems, tniditlons^prayers^&c, should be taken down t'crAc?//jw, 
and piiblished with an accurate translation, with the grammar 
and dtctiqnary. Where it is impossible to dtal with the 
language in this thorongh way, the fullest vocabulary possible 
should be drawn up, and sentences carefully taken down ,aiid 
transEated word for w ord. The practice of judging of the 
^nities of a language by means of a short vocabulary of 
isolated words* without a guide lo the grammatica] structure. 
Is lo be condeTniicd as loose and misleading. The missionary 
alphabet of Pmfca&nr Max Muller and the phonetic alphabets 
olMr. A. J. Ellis and Mr, M^ville Bell may be : the 
former is here inserted {p. jyj) for the use of travellers. 
(See “Outline Dictionary for the use of Missionaries, Ex¬ 
plorers, &C.*' Tnihner and Co., Charing Cross Road.) 
Uluttever alphabet is used, the one essenti^ point Is to use 
each chameter for one sound* and one only, denning the pro¬ 
nunciation of each by examples from wcllknown bingu^cs> 
For spi^iaJ sounds not repre^nttd in the alphahet* combined 
or mDdl£ed letters maybe used 

I. Whai sounds are used in the language ? and which dider 
from those of European languages ? and w‘hat sounds are 
they unable to pronounce? 2. What expressive intenections 
are In comrnon use? and how are they like and unlike our 
own ? Docs the moaning of ivords and sentences depend 
much or little on tone, accent, or emphasis ? 5, Can a sentenp:, 
such as an inteJTogativc or affiTTnaii^'e, be roughly written with 
musical notes to show rise and fsl I of toue ? Gi Are cheTe 
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words n-hldi are dirtct imitations of noists, crits of a jiiinals, 
&c_ like *uf, tutw, rat-tai, &c ? and docs such proit:moa of 
sound prevail largely so the language ? 7- ^VTiat is tl^&gram- 
Tnaiicai stnictuie of the language ? arc roots or c^dde lonns 
dtC-i clearly discernible i n it ? and by ^ what arrad^gement of 
particles, inflttions, to-t these him It up fcuto 
Are particles, such as prepositions, pronouns, act 
combmed in the words, or do they stand separate!' 
prefixes or sufiftxe^ used ? git. How arc plurals foi 
sii£xes ? and if so^ has this suffix an independent 
lOv Are changes of vowel or consonant usual m 
&C.? tl. Are comi*ound words usual, and how 
is there a tendency to coninict compound wo 
shorter forms in which the onglnal words are mi 
f;. Are there diminutive or augmentative words ? 
changes of sound cause such change^ of meaning 
Hqw' are genders indicated ? and do they relate to difl 
of sex or to the difference between animate and i 
14. Are there forms of number and case in nouns and 
lives? E What are the nucnentls ? and do they sho 
traces of derivation from reckoning by fingers and toes, 
as the words handp foot, mam to indioite 5, to, 30, &i 
their compounds ? [Saee Na LX. AkithmetiCw) 
me the moods and tenses of %'Crbs indicated ? 17. What 

the rules of s>mta-x? are the relations of subject, object, pn 
cate, Indicated by grammatical inflexions or by ihetr placi 
the sentence, or Iwth ? i S. Is the liingunge a dialect of so 
welhknOwTi lamtly? and if so, where dn^ 11 pnnci 
dilfc from well-Jcnown langtiagcs of that fj^ily?^ 19. 
there neighbouring dialects of the same stock. and if so, 
they mutually intelligible, or at least rtcogniEed as allied, b] 
the tribes speakiug them ? 2a \STiat traces are there c 
words having changed withiu the meiiiory of r ai. 
Are words to be noticed as borrowed from other languages 
aa. Are there any unusual sounds in ttie language suck as 
the Kafir click, strong gxiltorals, 5:0. ? 

E- B. 1. 


brds? S. 

erbSj 
> 9. Are 
cd ? by 
Eaning ? 
ticsion, 
bririttd? 
!s into 
[dated? 
sd do 
tj- 
irence 
te? 
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J/isiie/iaty Prqfmcr J/atr 


a 

America. 

D 

philology. 

4l 

psalm. 


note. 

u 

bought all. 

ci 

-lidiiig (Gei 

i 

vntor {Gcj.Jl 


peu (Fr); 

ai 

atsle. 

oi 

oil 

an 

promi 

P 

pal. 

b 

bsd- 


(jwk). 

c 

(j-fir k). 

r 

imt* 

ch 

(see 


car. 

d 

dock. 

s 

sin. 

<W 

this. 

s 

sharps 

e 

debt. 

t 

tan. 


date. 

t/t 

thin. 

f 

lai. 

ii 

une (Fn)* 

ec 

gaTC. 


fur (Ger.), 


gin- 

u 

full. 

h 

hand. 

u 

fool 

-h 

loch. 

V 

btitj birch- 


tage (Ger.). 

w 

winc. 

1 

knit 


whine. 

f 

nEaL 

3C 

ks. 

j 


y 

yet 

k 

kite. 


ich {Gen). 

Jt 

ChwnctL 

X 

zeoJ. 

i 

let. 

£ 

pleasure 

/ 

Wllliain. 




imiu 



il 

not^ 



a (or a) riew* 



N 

bon (Fr.}. 



ttg 

^tnkmg^ 





No. XLIV.-POETRY. 


The DCieiical composltiDns, in’hich insgnie rode fonn appear 
artongTeradesi tribes, should be takw do™ enquiry k 
to words, and also a* to the musical inionatton with which 
ihes' are chanted- It has to be ascertained, J possible^ 
whether the poem or song a one handed do™ from fotmer 
tFcnerarions, or a modem or octemporo composition. Old 
records of national and personal hisioij'. and mythical and 
relizious ideas, are eften handed dmvn in such old cotnpoai- 
tioiS, which also fiequently preserve ancient ™rds and 
forms of speech which ha^'e been disused in ordinary con¬ 
versation. 

1 Are poetical compositiems common, old nod new ? 3 . 
Are they repeated in precise unaltered form, and known to 
the people Kenctally? 3. Arc poetic composiiiws still often 
ma^? IS there anything like an order of baids ? and do they 
receive rewards for tnakitisf or singinij them ? 4, Are old 
historical events or personages comnieciora.tied in songs r J, 
Are there special chants for religious purposes, prayer and 
oraisc of gods, Jtc. ? 6. Are such chants sung at religious 
and other festimls? and by whom ? 7. \Vhat are the rti es 
of melody in chants ? 8, Do they follow juiy definable rules 
of rhythm or metre? nnd m particuW words used m 
qrder thsi ttiey "fiiiaiy suit- ihiis? (S&t XLL} Qr Art any 
ptculEafT inystiCt or andcai words used in poetry f nx Axs 
chorusts in use? and bow far do they cptisut of 
wordit aud how far of nonstnse-syliablfcs ? n. Are there 
any performances of a dramatic: oature, commemomtiia^ 
rehkdous legends* war^ Set,? and If sOp ts the dialogue in set 
forms handed dow‘ii by tradLliun ? (See LXV 11.} 

!£. B> T*. 


No. XLV.—HISTORY* 


WTiilc remenibcring tliat all; accscnt histiir^' nnd tmdkjon* 
and t$pcciaU^ that nf savage tribes and barbaric natians, 1$ 
in lai^c measure bibulous^ tra^^etters witl da w^]| to t^e 
dawn oral le^^a^ds and pmciire written documents where the^ 
exisL Beside the mentian of really hisLoneal events and 
persons, much may be leamt from dcUiTls thus incidcnEally 
given as to relations with other pcdpICt nkanners andeustoens, 
arts, &c. Even the evidently mythtcal part^ as showing Con- 
ncsEcan with the Ici^'cnds of other nations, may afford iiti por¬ 
tent eviilencc as to the histoi^ of the tribe or nation which 
possesses them, k Is dcsimble to have such documents in 
the exact wards of the narrator or scribe, witli verbatim 
translations. Care should be tpiicert as far as possible to^ 
distinguish really native rnatier from that obtained from 
ford^fuera, such as the borrowed H indu legends repeated by 
the hill-triljes of India, or the ideas which so many tribes^ 
hat'e taken up from the Bible or the Koran. 

I. What means exist of preserving the memory of past 
eventsP 2. Do the old people hahiiually relate them^ as at 
feasts f are they handed down in songs or chants ? have such 
repetitions any religious character? are they specially attended 
to by any class, as of pntsts or bards ? 3. I s picturc^w'iiting 
or staves of special fonii, used us a record, or any other Lho<^ 
such as the useof btads or knotted conis ? 4. Do w-riiten or 
pictorial records of any sort exist ? and if so, are such records- 
held sacjnedt and w'here are they kfipt ? Have tliey any 
dednhe chronology? and is there evidence m how many 
years back they remember nr record known events, sucli as^ 
visits from Eumpeans, 

6. account do they give of themselves, and their con¬ 

nexion with other nations, wars, alliances, die.? 7. UTlil 
naiwei does the tribtf nation, or race go by ? and which are 
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native iiDJFie$ used by ihem&elves^ and which terms givtn by 
other people? S, Do they tiace their descent from a first 
ancestor ot chi ef, or several f Do they derive their n^me rrom 
his? and does it appear ihnt he is an cponyTolc personage* 
invcnied to accoani for ibe estlsterice of the tribi or rate f 
9. Do jellies trace their descent from a singk ancestor ? and 
does he appear to be real or mythic ? 

iQL Do the people believe themselves indigenes in thelf 
land, or to ha^^ come from elsewhere ? lb Do they consider 
other tribes, related to them by Language, as having branched 
o(f from tlicm, or wr or all from soinc Other national 
source ? 12. What havt they to say of former migrattons? 
13- Do they believe their natl an was once poorer and smatlcr : 
and has Incmasedand improved, or that their ancestors were 
a greater and n wiser ana happier rtalion than themselves ? 
14. \Vhat do they say as to the invention of their arts, the 
origin of their customs and laws, tj. What are ihcir 

traditions of national heroos? do they seem historical or 
mythic ? 16. What have they to say as to the introduction 
and changes of their rels^on, invention of new ctremonies, 
? 17. Have they traditions to account ftir monument^ 
such as old gravts, mounds^ sites of villagesj in their 
district? iS, Any traditions of great floods? 


No. XLVI.—ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Much information Is wanted respecting the ajcha.'ology of 
sasuge and barLiarDus coumxies. Most of the stone imple¬ 
ments received from Australia arid the Pacific Ishinds are of 
recent manufacture and but little evidence has yet come 
to hand to throw'light on the origin and dtimtion of the 
&tone period of culture in those regions. In New Zealandt 
however something has been effected in this direction by 
discoveries In ancient deposits. In Japan, evidence of a 
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store a^c comisponding in its fonns to our ticolithk period 
hits been discovered Fmm China we have received 
fipccTmens of both stene and bronze implejncTits; bnt 
defiled evidence on the subject is wanting. Ftodi the 
Aaaiic Tstands iione and bronze impleTnents haire been 
neceivedr In Bintuih stone and bronicim.pkTnentshnv'e been 
diicovered In Indk three jMrlods have been recognised, 
corresponding toour p.^:rMhthiCjneolithic,and bronze periods. 
From Ccntinl and Noithcm ^\sLa InforEnation is wanted 
respecting both stone and bronze implcmcntSr Stone imple^ 
ments of neolithic forms have been found at the Cape of 
Good Hope and in VVestem A fiica. PaheolUhic forms have 
also been found at the Capeof Good Hop and in Egypt ; but 
we have little conclusive evidence of their being of thepaLw- 
|] Lhic period. 1 n N orth and South Ante rica reli cs of the stone 
i^e are more abundant, and a bronze period is recognised in 
the central repidns df America* WTien it is canstderrd that 
the paleolithic implcmenls of Europe have only attr^t^ 
the attentinn of an^eologists during the last thirty yeax^ it 
is not surprising that in uncultivated countries so little should 
he known af the relics that are hidden beneath the sod. Ic 
IS ver>^ desirable that, when opportunity oflTers, the river- 
QrifEs and cavendeposits should be examined for the relics of 
a past age, and that the attention of rravellers should be 
directed to the scattered on the surface and in the 

SiUrface-soiEs turned up by cutdvation for the vestiges of a 
more advanced stone period. The ancient tombs and tumuli 
should also be eimmlniMj, and their relics preserved when¬ 
ever it can be done wiihout offending the super^tions of the 
pe 



Pmsii . Notice any evidence 

Uiat may e^ist of the erosion of V4-U]ey5 by their rivers. 2^ 
Dn terraces exist on the sides of the ^■alleys? how many, at 
whal heights above the existing nvtn, and at what distances 
frotn ^eir present courses? 3. Do such terraces and drift- 
deposits consist of gravel, sancC or other alinvial matter? and 
are the deposits stratified as if by the action of ninnins' 
water? 4, Are the materlaJs alt derived from the present 




Area of diamage ? 5- ^ freshH^ifii oj; 

shtUs human at other animal remains^ or stpne implement - 
Iflli preserve ihenv ««fuUy. 6. l^el eath ^ 

the locality at once, and give sections to sale shOKing ii« 
exact depth heaeath the surface at nhich the remains were 
foynd: note the thickness of the vstnms 
them, and obtain as nearly as possible the hoght ab^ the 
iaisiing river. 7* ^\^>at is the gfomh of timber upon the 
lemcM ? and is there any nsaiked difference in the flora of 
ihe different terraces? S, What is the eseai'atmg powero 
the river at the present time, as shown by the damage 
by ftoods ? how hinh do the tloods of the nver nse at prt^nt. 
is the present bed of the river nsuig or 
opporloniiy occur, look for implennents chteBy at the 
of the gravels between the nver-dnfi and ^e subjaant 
rocks, in the positions shown bj- a + J" 
imaginary section across a valley, gs. Note uhethcr the 


fig. I. 



Stone of whlf!h the implemeni is made is a Irjcal rticfc ? ^ lo. 
The follow] ng, amongst m^y vaiieiies, arc ihc two prioeipal 
ts'pcs which have been fouDO in Europe, in the drift-gnivels^ 
ak^iated with the remains of elephant, rhinoceros hippo- 
potamuSj and other esctinct animals : these illuatratlons arc 
contributed by Sir John E^nos^ K,C.B, 






TONCUESFAP^D. 




rr+ Esamlnt Oxt floors of cavc$ hy cwnbfs fmm 
tilt surface as far as tlie solid rock; takt secdons of the 
deposits and note llie relics discovered tn each stratum. In 
fimestone caverns, note the thickness of any slalagrcutc 
coating npon or beticadi the fleots. ra. It most be remem- 
bered that Strata rtpre^nilug vast periods of time may ^ 
represented by deposits only a few feet ot even inches m 
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tilickness, and that a very faJM imp^itssiDn iniglit b& Conveyed 
oy any error cn labelllicig^ or deftribini^ the i^asiiron of ihe 
sp^imcns. Aniina] Temaiiiisj should be prcseired IbrejcAjniTi- 
ation at home, and forsy.bmii$ion toa comparaUve anaLaml&i:^ 
especially if the traveller is not one tiinuielf, isa. febbles 
showing any bruises or signs of wear should be broughr away. 
a$ well as more obvious relics. tj_ Note the dcvaiFon of tbe 
rnoutbs of the caverns above iLt existing watercourses^ and 
give plans and sections when practicable. 
iVcfflrfAJe (Siir/tj£k:l P/m(l —Implements of oeolithic 
IJhely to be found in soil turned up by cuUi’^'ation, 
surface has been removed by ralns^ on the 
borders of pEatcau-lands overlooking a vaHcy, ncarr the 
margins of ancient forests, or in any place suitable for an 
encanymeni nm water: attention may be drawn to such 
s»ts b>' obseri'ing the flakes^ which are always abundant in 
places where stone implements have been fabricated. 
J5. Aote what class qf poiieryv if any, is fpimd, with flakes 
and implements on the suiiacfc id hlotice whether the 
implen^ents have been formed by chipping or by grindinr ; 
]f by grinding, look for the concave nibbing stones on which 
they were grounth 1 7 - Kotice any evidence that may ejtis 
of metal having been little used at the same time or subse- 
quetidy lo the stone implements, ig. Preserve anv bone 
implements or other mhes found on tlte spot 19. Should 
anjf implemcnls be found with holes bored through th™ 
nolice whether the holes are cylludriQi] or enlarged towards 
the oulside, from having been bored from the two stdet 
2a Preserve as many sped mens as possible, and a// 

it/ by wming with ink tor preferably lead pencil) upon 
ih* stones if possible : take measurements and make outFino 
drawings of any that cannot be carried away, and notice what 
animal rernains are found witli them. ar. The folio wing 
illustr^alions of some of the principal tj^pes of neolithic 
implements fcund in this coyntrj-are contributed by Sir John 
Lvansj K.C.B. ^ 
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23. Tlie ijravelJer before starting' should make timiielf 
thoroughly acquainted with these forms from original 
specimens at the BiiEish Museutn or elsewhere^ and also with 
the appearance of stone flakes^ bulbs of percussiot^ facets^ &c^ 
and he should be able to dktlnguLsli tne dnfl-typos from the 
Sttrfeco'types as they are known in this country, 

Me^amhif M<mu»nertts,^2y Dig between the uprights of 
megalith tc inomjment$ to ascertain if they have been used as 
hunal-ptaccs, taking care not to overturn the stones, 
aq. Take plan^ marking the uprights in lines the cap¬ 
stones in dotted lines, noting the compass bcarinpfSs and be 
particular in stating that they are conipass-hearings^ when 
such is the casCi, and not true bearings. 35- Are holes bored 
in the uprights ? and are there any superstEtious observances 


m the country' connccJ^ u^Ilh these or srmi^ holes? 
26. Note the iopogT;iphic^l pdsklon, ^-hethcr siLiialed on 
hill-top^ on the temltts of rlver-vallc>^ and so forth. 
2?. Note the age of any trees gro^i,'ing within or upon thtse 
or similar monumenis. 2S. Is iherc any evidence of tlie 
stones having formerly been covered by a Lumtuliis? 
Describe all the varieties that existp and ascenainp if possible, 
whether the varieties of form arc due to original dc^jgn or tn 
subsequent dilapidations, 30- Wluit is the greatest observed 
sbe of single stones ? Is the stone used found close to hand 
or has it liccn brought fitsm a distance ? 3^‘ they ever 
daubed with red or any other colouring matter ? Recount 
any tmdfcijons of the inhabitanls respecting these tnonit- 
ments. 33. Are votive olferin^s still made at these ntonti- 
ments? and have the supfirstiiions connected with them been 
incorpomied Into the rtligion of the period ? 

Jlu«ru//. ——34. Take sections of the surticc 
of tumuli, when possible^ before excavating them ; drive in 
a peg in some spot where it is not fikely to be covercEi by 
the excavated material^ and [et this be a standard of reference 
for the levels of aJl objects discovered in the tumulus, 
j|. Cut a trench from the outside towards the centre at least 
one half the width of the tumulus, throwing back the earth ; 
be careful to reach the undisEurbed Mil everywhere ? look 
out for holes in the undisturbed soilp and cxaEnIne their 
contenls carefnlly; w^hen the central interment is reachedp 
dig downwards over it from the topt, 36- Note the levels of 
any layers of charcoal that may otrcun also animal remains, 
37. If the tumulus has been used as a place of interment 
subsequently to its original construction, distinguish carefully 
the primary' from the secondary interments. 3S. For relics 
deposited with the d^d,v« No. LVIII* 39. Take the com¬ 
pass-bearings nf all interments, preserve the skulls, if pos¬ 
sible, with the lower jaws, and even any fragments of ikuUs* 
and measure the bones; make sketches of the relative position 
of the bones. 

Anciertf —40. {XLVIIrt War.) Cut into the 

ditches of ancient intrenclxments in search of any relics 


whicli may have accumulated ai tbe bottom and become siilted 
over* 

—^41+ Kxamifie small hlaiids near ihe^ 
shores of lakes or rivers, m see if they have been inhabited 
at a former penod j sec if piles of ti^ood have been dnven in 
round the margio^ and ivhcioer therehas been acommnnicaiicKn 
with the shore by means of a caiisctt'ay ; preserve all relics 
found on or beneath the surface^ and make a plan of the 
locality, 

— 42 . (See Nov LXXVL) 

—4j. Exan'iine the doors of ancieul 
habitations as far a^ the undisiurbed soil^ and funher^ for 
burials or other relics of a past age; take plans, (See No. 
IV.^ Habitations,) 

A. L R. 


No, XLVIL-WAR. 

The arts of peace and war have at all lim&s prOirrcfseii 
simultaneously. No nation has everaGhievxd w'ajhkc^ itnowA 
without some corresponding pro^^ss in the indtistrial arts t 
nor has any nation survived which has ncflecied the art ol 
w^r. It is necessary, therefore, to study the ^^ailike institu¬ 
tions of a people* in Order to fbrm a true estimate of their 
CUlturCr 

Does any custom equivalent to enlistment 
exist ? 2 . Arc all adult males warriors or are any of them 
reserv ed for other duties during war ? and at what age do 
they begin to ser^'eP are tallies or musters kept of the war¬ 
riors ^ 3. WTiat are the functions of the w-omeo during war ? 
4- 1 5 there any permanent organisation for war during peace, 
or is it extemporised on the outbreak of hOfitiJiues ? 5, Have 
ihn' sham fights during peace ? and if sOj describe them ? 
6. How arc the warriors brought logeiher preparatory to 
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war? and bow is n-nr proclaimed—by heralds or others? 
7* How are war-cOMndls tompcrsed ? 

Disafi/i'rt^. —S. How are the leaders appointed ? 9. Are 
they idenilcal mth civil priests, and doctors ? lo, 

they any disti nctions of dress fgo'e drawings) | 1 j. Are 
they tlie strongest and most CDura^eous ? j 2^ Have they any 
^bordiriatte leaders, and how are they appointed ? tj. Have 
tJiey any Teuards for warlike achievements, or puEikhtoents 
for olfenees in war ? 14. 15 ihc jcligioii conducive to wjir- 

like prowess? 15. Have the chiefs any aids, or runners, or 
criers, to carr)' messages ? and what authority do these 
possess? 

Jhr/jVx—18* Do li-nriike expcdilions set oui bv word of 
command ? j?. How Is the Tnarch of a party condfucted ? do 

they move in a body or In detached i^rdes, with a broad 
front or in column? iS, Do they send foruard advanced 
parties, or parties to guard the danks ? 19. Any specific 

Order or custom witb respect to encampmcnls on the line of 
march ? by whom are the encampments rcguluted? how are 
the iiorse$ tethered ? any orders as 10 fires ? how are the huts 
and tents made and placed ? 20. Are battlts planned before¬ 
hand ? 21. Have they any disposition or order of battle ? do 
they stand in dnsed or open hies, and how many deep, In 
line or in disorder ? anti how many under the command of 
one voice ? do they keep step ? how do cavalry and infantry 
support each other when these exist ? how are the camp- 
followers and baggage disposed of? 22. How do they change 
from the column of route to the line of battle? 23. Are they 
courngeoii!; P and are the young and the w eak placed In front 
or in rear? 24 Have th'^y any w'ar-songs, cries, or dances ? 
55. Have they any recognized cries or commands for moving 
to the right or l-rfi, advancing qr retreating in battle ? ao. 
Are any portion of the warriors kept in rtserv’t, and tf so, 
at what distance, and in what number ? 27. Have they any 
know ledge of tuniing an enemy^s tlank ? 2^. Any regulated 
methchd of carrying^ holding, or using their weapons P 29, Do 
they relychieHyon missilfe or band-weapons? and have they 
any special dispcsltion for these arms ? 30. Do they employ 
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noise a of cncoumgement, or do they prcsen'e 

silence in comlxu? |c. Do they stand and abuse the enemy 
before fighting^ or boast of iheir ^rlike acLleveinenFs? 
^3. Any knowlMge of die advantages of ground or po$itioTi 
in baitle ? under what dn:uinstaiii:cs do they quit a masked 
wo^ or dchle, and take to the open ? 3^ Have they niUytii|'« 
polnis in rear In case of defeat? 34, Do they employ 
treachery^ concc^ilmcn^ or ambush? and ivJiat is their usual 
mode of procMding iTi this respect? 35. Any superstitious 
customs or omens In tonntvion with w^? ' 36^ Do they 
especially preserve chastity during or before w-ar? and is 
there any superstitioii with respect to this custom? 37. Do 
they make n igb t-attachs ? 3&. Any stmtag ems for concealing 
their trail from the enemy ? 39^ Are dogs employed in war ? 
40^ Are the horses welt rearedj trained, and treated? what 
is their speed and endurance? give any details respecting 
farriery., mode of riding, 41. Do they form alliances 
with other tribes? and if so^ to what extent do they act in 
concert^ and under w’hat leadership? 43, Do personal com¬ 
bats take place betw een men of the same tribe ? and how are 
they conducted ? 

—43. Describe rninutcly all the varieties of their 
war weapons. 44. Are die same weapons used in war and the 
chas^ or as 100I5 ? 44^1. Are their weapons home made qr 
rnade by other tribes ? if the i.itter, dq they make any altem- 
tion ^fore using them? 45. Describe their defensive armour^ 
and Us capabilities for defending the body. 46, Are special 
w>eapon:^ used by partkubr tnbes? 47. Do die w^eapons 
vary in the same tnhe ? and what have been dseir varieties 
in times past ? 4S, Do they use the amen turn, die diiowing 
stickj or any other means of accelemting the flight nf the 
lavelln ? 4&i^ Are the spears provided wUh a spud at die 
butt? and for what reason? 49. Do they employ sinews, 
whalcbonep or any other means of giving additioTT-al spring 
to the bow'? 5a Are the arrows furnished with a foreshalt 
of hard heavy w-oodr and tipped with stone, glass, bonev or 
metal ? 51, Arc feathers U5«i with the arrows ? how^ many ? 
are they set on spirally, or are the heads twisted to give a 


ipln to the ^irruw ? Ji a Arc ihc q,ntpws xtotohed at the buis 
to fit the bCfflfetiiTiif ? 1 % Dcscfibe ihc rngfccticnla at any 

iKiiwp that may be iiBcd, its and the cuft emplaycd. 

tf the bow drawn to the aihmilder or the eh^t ? is It held 
borijoniallv or vcrtiodly? are the Tect med In ^boolinpH^ 

How h iHc bntt of the arrow held by the fingers when 
dnwinif the bow? ^ WTiat i% the mn^e, aecufaryp aTi4 
poietration of these missile wra^ml goitfd 

worn to diminish the blow r£ the bowsiring on the left 
hand? S#. Is any apparatus wom nn the right hand t* 
draw the bow' I 

ItVfiif—h appean desirable that same test nf acenrtcy 
ihmld be establUhiH]- If the natii-cs can be indtteed to 
ahaot aE a target^ the distance of each ihot from the point 
aimed at should be mcasuttil, added, and disidic^ by the 
number of shots. The fiptre of mcHt ohlalned by this 
means would enable a comparLson tohe madewjith theshEKii- 
ing of other races conducted uitdcr simiber conditions. If no 
measure is- at hand, tic a knot in a strtn|r for each shot, and 
divide the stfing into as many equal pans as thete ww shots 
firetL A target co«ipo«d of grass bands covered with 
might be tts^ not less than 6 feet in dianieicr. blisses 
shouid be leorcd with a deviation of 4 feet; distance^ ^ 
ioo> 150^ and 200 paces of 30 Inches ( LX X11^ STAXt.STtCSXj;- 
55^ Have they any mgular iyslmn of trainiog lo the tisc of 
weapons ? and at what age do they begin ? Arc the 
women traEued to the use of weapons ? or have they 
fcmtii ? 17 * Am wt^pens handed down as h-eiflooms from 
father to ioo f 5S. Arc the same forois of blades for 
diifefent weapons, as the axc-hearL spear-hcad* Sec.. 

Are the ponnti of wooden ioiplemcois hardened in the 
nrt? 60. Are stones throim by hand in war? and if 9D| 
with what degree of force or accuracy? fir^ Ii theie 
thing resembling a standard ? and what ti its hlsEoty ? ^ 
IXeftcribe the manner in whieh European bUiks are hafted by 
(be oaEi^i^? Oj- Any use of slings, duba <stmighl, cup^ 
or mushr™n-headed), cioh^w^ blowpipe, boomeraag^ holy* 
water sprinklcrst hncviSf gUlvca^ billi, spears„ pikev giMJrms, 



liii 

liMbcrdi, twciMli 3 iid «3 weapoitif pontians^ 

iS^c, ? 64. Arp ihp ^worcti hmelr dr dmitrk pd^pd, 
utea fof cultioj;^ or 65. Are I he headi of the 

jrifiwi rnn&tructcd lo comc oif in tbc woiind? siny 1™ lif 
harpooti^ ? 66. Do ihty dimw rhcir ai^ei^ dagprx, nr otlicr 
ni:sapnn9 at the enemy r 6^. An^ uh a( sickle or coaOive 
cd|eed «wnrtls? 6®. Aienger-seakined bUdes.uscdforspeiij-- 
he^s, swords,Arc. (bkdes stink on a 3 Teiiiaiiveiidef)i 69^ f>e- 
a43ibrfi]l the ^afietics ni abiclds. Are the shiekLs nsed for 
darts by twisting Lhctn in the Iiand? are plain 
stkkm Or dubs tiii^ for the same purposes ? ja, Describe ihr 
meaning and us* erf all the niarl^ and giocives on the metal 
blades. 71. Uesciibc the rnode of S^ting^ bolding^ and 
usitiig all i^eapons. 7i, To what eaient £^vt the nativei 
adopted dwilbed weapons and abandotved their own ? do tbey 
lake nadlly to Europeoii Wf=jitKkns? hat'e I bey iilteted their 
forms in jiny way? 7 % Carcml drawings to sCidc of sdj the 
tarries of ^‘ea^ni are very* desiniblei, with the native nam« 
for theox 74 Describe the hnrse-equipfoent ujcd—bits^ 
saddleSf spurs, doths^ and borse-aiTr>aur. 

ffirJi^jra/iens a/fti 7^ Give plojis andscclionsto 

scale of any defensh-e works. 7fiil Plans and seruons d any 
pjt6UU uxd for war^ 77. Any knowledge of Immdatiofis for 
defcosivc purposes? 7®, Any slakes;^, pnlisadei, sioekadea, 
abatis, or thorn-hedges for defenee ? 7^ Do they employe 
caltrops {small sp^cs of wood or metal naed in ^ ground 
to wound the feet) ? Sol Do they^ ever build on raised piles 
fur defence? Si* l>o they fortify the s'illa^es m which they 
usually reside? or have ihey strong places in the neighbour 
hood to resort to in case of attack? Si. Are ihcEr fortifkd 
pests arranged to snpparE each other for the mutual ddSence 
of a huge diati'ict, or constructed Ibr tsolaied and mdepcmlenl 
defcTirce f SDo they' nccipiy natundly defensive p^liotis^ 
S4u:h as hill-topSj prucfmntories, £4 Are their defence 
posts selected wiiti a duo legnni to waler-supp^y ? are there! 
CLstcms f By, Do they take m stnres for prolofiged defence 
and make a protracE^ miitance f 86. Do ihtv man ihe 
whole line of their entienchments^ or only de^ncT the gate- ^ 
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87. plans of any special defences fcaf the 

gateways, drawbridges^ &c+ 88. Any knowledge of second 
and third bnc% keeps, oradviinced works ? 89, Any arrange^ 
ments for cross-fire, flanking defence^ Slc/I 90. .Arc lonp- 
boles used ? gi- WTicn earthworks are emplay^ do They 
stand 0JT or them? 9^ Do ihelr enirMchments 

command ihe whole of the ground on the outside within 
mnge of their%ve3poiis, and have they a good comm^d of 
view ? 93, Do thtir enlTencbments run in a straight line^ or 
do they conform to the defensive tine of the groutid ? 94- j 3 
the 5]3d of the fortress regulated by the number of its 
defenders, or solely by the featunes of ttie ground ? 93- "Any 
knowledge of mines or fougasses ? 96, Do iho defenders roll 
down large stones on t he enemy ? and do they take in a store 
of them 1 97, Any knowledge of fire-balls, fire-arroivs. 
boiling oil, &c.? How is the attack usually conducted? 
99 Do they sit down and invest the place? loa Any 
knowledge of esodading or breaching f and how is a brcadi 
defended ? 1 □ 1. Do they openite on thtsupjrf tesof a fortifiGd 
place? loz. Any lines of circiun\'allation or qounten^alla- 
tion^ saps^ or breastwxirks against the pLa.ee? when stone 
walb ate used are they covered by eaitbwurfcs in front? 
103, Have they scouts or outposts? 10+. Do they employ 
special men for tlus duly, or do aU Lake rt in turn? 103, 
Are OHlpOits arranged on any regular system? 106, 
Ha^T: they any special sigaak for war ? 

Si/fifify— 1 07. How do they supply themseh-es during war ? 
loS, Docs tach man provide for himself? or Is there any 

geneml arrangement, and under w hat maiLagemenl ? J09. I s 

any perrtabk food used^ especially for w^r : I lo. Are their 
proceedings much hampered by tlie difficulties of supply? 
n t. How art requisitions made upon the inhabitants In their 
own or those of an enemy's country? iriL How do they 
carry their food^ water, and baggage^ and the forage for their 

Caasfsafid\E^^ir/s£f IVar—ifi- Wh^X art the chief causes 
□fwar? 114- Do feuds last long betweeti tribes ? 115. How 

do they treat their prisoners and wounded ? 1 iflt Haix 
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they 3Xiy special customs mlh regard id ihc fir^t prisoner that 
falls into their hand s ? 11Do conquered tribes ainaJgamattp 
or do they become senile Caste? ? uS, How are the woitien 
of conquered tribes dealt ? 119. Bow do they divide 
the spoil ? jm Are dicir attacks always succeeded by 
retreat, or do they follow yp a victory' ? i ;j, Ts it Ufcely that 
a knowledge of the arts, culture, tStc., of other tribes has been 
spread by means of war ? 122. To what CKteot has the 

Lntreasc of the poptilatioji been checked by wars ? 1 2 ;^ Has 

migratLOti been promoted to any great extent by w^arlifcc 
expeditions? 124. Are scalps or heads taken? and how 
preserv ed ? 

A. L. F. 


No* XLVIIL—HUNTING. 

There has always been a dose connection between w^ar and 
the chase ; and many of the questions relating to the former 
will apply to this section. It 15 generally aamitted that all 
races have pytssed through a stage of existence in which ihey 
were dependent on hunting almost entirely for their food, 
Tlie hundng^practlces of savages are therefore of g‘reai 
interest in tracing the origin of customs and instituiiofis 
which may Ita^'e survived In a more advanced slate of culturfL 
Endeavour sbduld be itiade to trace the process by w^hicli 
tribes, in a hunting phase of existence, may have been led 
gradually to adopt n pastoral, and ulritnatety tn settle down 
into an agricutturaJ^ life. The various arts and customs 
necessitated by the life of a hunter should be noticed, 
especially such as tend to throw light on the relics uf pro- 
histDrie rime^. This is, without doubt, one of the most 
persistent instincts in human nature, and the tendency to 
relapse in a hunting life is frequently seen in those whose 
means arc such as to free them from the shackles of pro- 
gressivxi induslry% 

o 
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E. How are hununj^-pariitj fthrmcd in a tribe? s. Are 
they identical with waj-pantes? 3. WT^at hanonrs arc 
awarded to suCCcssfxil hunters ? 4. Under whose commaitd 
are the parEk:& organised and conducted ? 5. WTiat hours of 

the day or night ait etriployfl^ for this purpose ? 6. How Is 
the pO!S$es£ion of a carcase decided^ does it belong to tlie 
biber Or to the owner of the weapon ? whal niSc thyit as 
to the possession of an arrow or other weapon found In the 
body of an animal ? 7, Art arTOw-marhs used to decide the 
title to possession ? 1^- How are the spoils dit^tded amongst 
the tribe ? and wltai are the rights of the non-hunting portion 
nf iht conimunity ? 9. How are disputes respecting the pos¬ 
sesion of game Mttkd ? also and Ct;$TO-'SJ&.] 10. 

What are the seasons for hunting difibrent anittials ? 11. Any 
laws or customs for the presen-atinn nf game ? 12. How' ^ 

the hunting-grounds arranijed between the neighbouring 
tribes ? 13. Are the regUlatiOiis on this head resected ? or 
are they a constant source of dispute and w^ar ? a 4. Are the 
niEgrations of the tribe inhuencea by the habits of the animals 
they hunt? 15+ Aliex a successful hunting expedition do 
they feed until thev are gorged ? 16. Are any hospitalities 

given Du Lhe occasion ? 17. Is there any c^ndcncC of feasts 

Jiavlng arisen in this way? rS. W^at are their metltods of 
preserving meat? 19. To whom do the skins and horns 
belong? 20. Is any tribute paid in garnc? 21, Wltat cere¬ 
monies or dances are practised On settinjj out or returning 
from a hunting expeditEOn? 2147^ Do Individuals voluntarily 
suffer pain 10 ensure success? 22. Uliat omens or super¬ 
stitions liave diey In connecdorL uHth hunting? 23. To what 
deit)' do diey attribute success in hunting? 24 How do 
they approach and capture the different animals ? 25, What 
pTTCJuhuns are mken against being scented by them ? 2^ 
Do they cvince an accurate knowledge of the habits of 
animak? 27* Wbat means do they employ for deceiving 
game ?— a, bv dressing up in the skins of animals ? by 
imitating calls and other noises ? r, by smell ? tfj by colours P 
by decoys ? by cunning appeaU to uny other of their 
senses or EnstEncts ? 38. Do they drive game ? 39. Do they 


use nets 5 a driving or cnpturing game? how are tliej'con¬ 
structed, and of whaT materials ? 30. Any use of palings or 
trenches in driving or capturing game? 31. Give drawings 
of any pitfalls used ? 32. Snares ? 33, Any use of a spring- 
irap, consisting of a lance attached to an clastic stem, by 
which the animal is transfixed ? if so, give sketches nfall the 
^-arietics employed, and of any othtr traps, with the baits 
used ? 34, describe accumttly the iveapons e mplo^'Cd i n the 
diase ? 35. Are ihtv the same employed for war ? 36, Arc 
any of them also used as tools fordifTeircnt purposes ? 37. At 
wlmi distances do they use their weapons w'lth elTect against 
dilTerent animals ? 3S. Can they hit a bird on the w'lng ? 

39, Any use of bi rd^lwlts or blunt-hended arrow's for stunning 
animals without damaging ihcir shias? 40. Any use of 
arrows with two or more points? 41 - Art arrows with dif- 
ftrtnE-shop^ heads corried in the same quiver^ and used for 
different animals? dtsciibt the uses of the different forms ? 
42. ts any record kept of game killed ? 43. Are fires em¬ 
ployed to drive game? 44. Art dog^ or other nnimaJs em¬ 
ployed In hunting? w^hat birds nre used in hawking^ fishing, 
&c. ? 45. Arc they trained to any sptdal functions? 4fi. By 
whom arc they kept and controlled ? 47. Are horsesu>»cd in 
hunting? 4a, Iloivis the game carried on an expedition? 
4^ Is there n^uch waste ? ^o. is it a reproach lo wound 
with out capturing an animal? 5t, Describe the different 
modes of fishing ? $ 2. Describe nS I the varieties of fish-spears 
used? 53* fish-forks? 54. Dams? 55, Weirs? 56. Are 
arrows used for fishing, and with or without detached heads ? 
S7r Is any connexion of form obsen-able between thi: harpoon^ 
head and the fish'hook? 57a. ts either barbed ? 5^, Describe 
the varieties of fish-hooks m^ed? ^Sa. Is any material used 
in place of a hook to become entangled in the teeth of the 
fish? 59. Harpooni? 60, Fish-ncts : describe the different 
kinds, and note what is used for boats, sinkers, &c., and their 
forms? 61. Fish-traps? 15 any edible bait used, or is 

the bait Intended to deceis'e the fi$h by us appearance only ? 
62. I low'are fish preserved and cured? 63- Are they pre- 
sen-ed alive in ponds? Are large fish ever attacked ai 


do&e qttarters^ by divinif? 64- dpiurcd anim^ 
ever preierN'cd aliv^ ? and if sOj under w. hai amngciticnts ? 
65. Any use of the la^fio, or oilier sifniLar contii^'ancc? 66. 
Is the miSk of any wild animol ubc6 ? and tf so, how obtained ? 
6?, If the iribe tas no knowlcilgc of agiicuhiin^, iiate wh^t 
wild fmii, roots, or ^rassi^ arc eaten, and liow prepaTcd ? 
68* Are the children mstmeted in hunting ? a^vd at what age 
do they coinmente ? 69. Are the women employed in hunting 
or fishing ? 70, To v-hal client are firearms empJoyed in 
hunting i and how long haw they been in use ? 71- Are they 
cipert in the use of them ? 72. Are poisoned weapons used 
ta hunting^ and what are the ingredients of the poison? 
73. If so, do they cut out the wound before e.iting the 
animal p 74 Are any records of hunting fonts preiierved? 
and how P 75. Are any pokonsused for killing ur stupefying 


No* XLIX.—NOMADIC LIFE. No. L.— 
PASTORAL LIFE. 

I, Is the tribe settled or notiiadtc? 1. If ihe latter, what 
induces its migrations P 10 find fresh pastures for cattle, W 
escape the severity of summer or winter climate, for purposes 
of febing or hunting, for purposes of tr^dc and b-nrier, or for 
what purpose? 3- Are its movernents continuous all the year 
round, or does it encamp at certain seasons ? if so, tvhat is the 
character of its summer^ aututnn, winter, and spring camping- 
country'? 4. Is St purely pastoral, or does it grow some pro- 
duce in the spring and summer ? J- Is any hay or other 
fodder stored for winter use : if su, how is it prepared, how 
and where atoredl 6. Give a liit of the doincstic attimals 
kept by the tribe, with their naiJs'c names No. LSI+h 
7. If OKon are kept, what colour and nhape are they ? are they 
homed or polled / are they used fiir dmuj^hi purposes ? is their 
desh eaten, or are they kept only for dalri^ purposes ? are any 
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mBirormataons on ihclr horns ? B. Of whal si^eand 

colour arc their horses f are they used for food ? U mait'ii 
milk eniplO'>ed ? What breed do ihty most resemble ? 9. 
Describe the sheep and ^oats.: ate thcj' homed or Immleas ? 
is their mjtk used for food ? whai use is made of their wool 
and hair? if felted^ describe the process of felting, la If 
camels or reindeer are used, state for what purposes^ and ^^^hat 
use Is made of their wool or hair, 11, ^^Tiat breed of dogs U 
kept f and what arc thej' used for? 12. Are cats or poultry 
kept? if sOp describe them, ij* Arc thtre any tradluona 
;d>out the place where the domestic animaU were derived 
from f 14. Are they traded in ? if so, to whom arc they sold ? 
and at what imirkeiSt and what is the relative value oi each ? 
15, Kow’ arc the horses or cattle broken^in and trained ? 16, 

Is gelding practised ; if so, what is the process? 17, Wh^K 
diseases pre^nil among the domestic animals ? and whal 
re medies are emplo^'cd to cure them ? 1B. Describe the har^ 
ness, bits, sadtlles.sitlrrups^ carts or other vehicles in use, and 
the manner in which the horses arc picketed, j^l If milk is 
fennented, describe how the spirit is made ; also describe the 
manufacture of butter and cheese, 20, U1;at are the relati ve 
duties of men and women in regard to the domescic arrange¬ 
ments-, the caJTiping Or moving^ 7 who are the neat-herds 7 
who do the milking, brewings churning, &c, ? 21, Describe 
the tents or yurts in use t are they floored or carpeted f are 
they covered with feltSj with thatch, wattle^ or hoiv built: 
Are the tent coverings ever fastened dowmwith large stones? 
and i s it ptobable the use of stone circles might have originated 
In this way, as has been suggested ? _ J f there are special >TErts 
used for summer and winter^ dcatiribe their differences and 
idiosynenicies, 32. H tiw arc tltey moved from place to place 7 
and w hat k the distance general! y moved in a day ? 2^ What 
furniture do ihey contain ? 24, Of the articles m use among 
them, which are'home-made and which obtained by purchase 
or barter, and from whom f 25. Do articles reach them from 
a considerable distance? if so, by what way{cx^r_, Russisn 
knives arc found among the Esquimaujc, close to the Great 
Fish River, Japanose things among the Kamskatklf ?} 


76. Hrivc ihcy domestic gods ? if so, thijy airiiin^ed In 

the yiart or Xcn.% itid how carried about ? 37- WTiat fuet is 
used ? 2S. How are the animals killed ?_ arc there any super- 
stiliotis in regard to the method of kilting thciTk ? 29, Are 
there any superstitions abotit using water for and 

other pufposcSv such aa c^iist among the MongoUi who hold it 
sairrecC and will not pollute it ? 3a Note especially any par- 
ticulnra in whicli the tribe r«cmble$ some other tnbe kno^ 
to th e inquirer, however disiant. Hotv are the dead buried 

during the period of migration I and what burisilHrustomsare 
induced by the nomadic habits of the people ? 33. \yhat arts 
are promoted f and what discnumKcd tiv nomadic life ? 33, 
What are the partieular institutions and customs which owe 
their nrigiTi 1-n the necessilics of nomads^ 34^ what extent 
do cattlediftiog and the other concomitants of pasEortd life 
promote wzir 2 35. What particular weapons, tools, or other 

implements or contrivances maybe regarded as characteristic 
of nomads? 36, What sanitary arrangements are in force In 
their camps ? how'arc the latrines managed ? 37. What pre^ 
cautions are taken to piolect the animals from wild beasts ? 
38. What is the nature of dietr dealings with the tribes met 
with on their journeys ? What is the military^ organixatEon 
induced hv nomadic life ? and what is the nature of their tem- 
poraiy defenct^ ? (S^ XLVTL) 4^. Do they work In metala ? 
if so, describe the apparatus employed and the objects Jkbri- 
cated, and state whence the ores are procuretL 41. Is the 
use of stone or banc Implements in any case oeccssitateii by 
nomadic life ? 42. Describe the mode of catching the animalj^^ 
and driving and herding the ducks. Is the tasso used ? 43. 
How is wheaE ground upon the line of march ? 4-h Describe 
any temponuw oicns and caaking-places employed. [«S“« 
XXVJ 


H. H. H. 


No. LL-AGRICULTURE. 


]. Do the people cuitlmte the sojl* or do ihcy only fi:ather 
its spoil EJineous produce ? 2^ Ate the culti^'ators tne iiihole 
body of the people, m arc they a separate class ^ ^ Are both 
St%cs emploj'cd in agricutiure, or is its practice restricted 
to men to woiiieji ? or what parts do the sexes respectively 
take? 4. What implements art: employed—plom^'^b, hoe, 
spade, sickle, mattocK ? 5, Wliat forms of those, arid of what 

loatcnHil madCf and wheihtr of home manufacture or imported 
(as arc the lioc5 m some parts of Africa) ? 6^- Are any of 
them employed also as tools or weapems ? 7, Arc an^-of 
rhen%. or objects of laT]gcr or smaller dimensions, but similar 
ftirm^ used as money ? 8. Figure any strange or unknown 
form. ^ Is any domesiic animal employed m ptou|;bin^ or 
harvesting? to, V^Tiat plants arc culti^-atcd^ whetlser for 
food, stimulation, or omament ? 11. Describe any that arc 

estaiic, and ascettatn when and whence they were dcri^'cii 
r^. At what seasons and in what manner arc thc>" sown and 
reaped or duj^ up ? 13- Ts any attention paid to the growing 

crops ? 14. Is irngaiion practised ? and what means arc used 

to apply it ? 15+ How is the harvx^t gathered and carTted 
home, and how^ storcd-“whctlier in stacks, caves, pits, or 
granaiits espcctally consiructed ? 16. Vrtal means arc 

adopted for cleaning, thn^shing„ or wnnno^ving grain, at for 
the preparation of fctod from roots f 17- Are any of the 
roots, OT other aiitnentar)' substances used, po]»iiou5 or 
unwholesome before preparat ion anti cooking ? (N o. XX 
Food.) l yij. Are the poisonous or othe r peculiar qualities of 
plants w^cll kno^iTi? 18. xVre there any legends resp^ing 
the introductinn of any of the food-plan ts* or ihetr creation by 
deities ? 19. How arc the lands to be tuitivated, selected, or 

divided ? describe Land-marks. Any hedge-rovfs or 
plantations to protect crops in exposed situations ? 31, Has 
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any one a permanent nght of proMity in any portion of the 
loit ? or has the inbe in general, or the chief a superior 
right? 22 r Is the same lami tilled again and again till it 
bKOiines haiTefi+ or h fresh ground cleared and tilled yearly ? 
23. ts the advania^of fallowing understood? oristhcrtany 
idea of rotation of crops, or of the use of manure of any 
kind? a-tr How art the crops protected from depredation? 
^5. What arc the retati^^e values of the diffcrtni cereal or 
other gmioB Or roots ? z6. Do the people poastss any domestic 
onimnls ? if SO, what kinds f and what are the apparent 
peculiarities of breed found In th«e ? 37- Where any of 

them introduced by ci^rliicd men or others from abroad ? 
sS, Are they kept for their flesh, milk, or eggSt pr for ttse in 
cultivation ? 29. How is the milk treated, and in wliat stale 
Is it used? {See No, -XXV., F^P.") jo- Is any kind of 
sanctity attached to the domestic animals, or to the cow-, 
houses, dairies, or implemcnfs utscd in connection with them ? 
3L Are any wild or imciiUhrated plants commonly used as 
food, or tesoned to only in time of scarcity Mf so^ what are 
they ? and do they appCKtr to yield wholesome nutrimcnfi Or 
are any diseases attiibulable to their use f 32. Are any of 
the culliraled plants apparently* derived from indigenous 
wild ones? 33- UTiat produce is imported and exported? 
and whence? 34. Is the tribulum employed for threshing? 
(a large plank or board stuck with dint or stone flakes on the 
underslae, which is drawn over the wheat on the threshing- 
flooTr) 35. Are sca^ec^o^v5 or ntlier means^ of frightening 
birds Or animals used ? 316L Does the whole of a crop belong 
to the IndiY-idual nr family s or are tithes payable? 37. Is 
any chartn or fetish placed in the field to rnake the crop good f 
36. Does the same piece of lind continue in the wsscssion of 
one man, or are there periodical redistributions ? 


m 


No* LII—TRAINING AND DOMESTICA¬ 
TION OF ANIMALS, AND RELA¬ 
TIONS OF ANIMALS TO MAN. 

T. Whai animals an; dom^s5ticat^^^i or kept in subjestlon f 
<See XLVI i L XLIX.) 2. Whal anirtialsare bunted or fished ? 
(See XLV -11 n 3. Whal anini-ils are sacred and wlial w- 
shipped ? 4. Whai animals i^ive names 10 men ? 5, What 
cries are used to call animals? 6. What aniflials are IT^" 
^riou5 in the neighbourhood, as dogs, horsey &c, ? 7 - 
what kind are the tame dogs and the w ild dogs ? and now 
many diflcreiii breeds art known } have they the samt irtie 3 l]- 
gence and attachment to their masters as the dogs of civilised 
races ? 6. How are the habits of wild animals influenced by 
contact with man ? 9. WTiat hybrid or mule an irnals are 
there? la Are any animals rasinitcd ? rt- Are tame 
aniiTials branded or marked i (Give drawings of the narks.) 
12. Arc the souls of aniinaU and men supposed 10 be inter 
changeable? and what animals are supposed 10 represent 
men? {See XXVII ) 13. Wlaat knowledge is there of 

mythical animals, as dmgQas^ &c, ? 14- Hare any tombs or 

remains of supposed dragons, been found ? and are these 
thc remains of extluei animals, or purely mythica.1 ? 15. 

UTtat animals are forbidden to he killed and what eaten? 
16. What animals are lucky, or the reverse? 17- W'hat 
monsters c?cist in the sea or eliScwhcTt? J 8 . WTiat strange 
animals are supposed to live in rivers, iivells^ d^c. ? 19. Hovi' 
far do wild nuimals hinder or othen^’ise afiett the movements 
of men? 20. UTiat anlmaJs are migraioiy^? 2 t. ^\Tieiice 
are they supposed to come? 2a. W^at traditLons are con¬ 
nected with them? 3 J- Are the people expert in training 
animals? 24. What animals are trained ? and for what pur¬ 
poses ? What are the means cmplo^'cd til breaking them 
m ? 26- Any customs or pectdiantics in relation to the 
breeding of Animals. W hat measures are taken to preserve 


ihe purity of breeds ? \Vh^X antmaJs are U3ed for milt 
and what for food ? ^6. Any omens or superstitions in 

rqfard to antmalA. 3^, Are they well treated ? 30, 
vermin is bred updo the ptrton? what Is done to destroy 
vermin ? ji. What marks on horses, fisc,, are considered 
lucky or imlucky ? 

H. C. 


No. LIII.—SLAVERY. 

Arc slaves kept f z. How diws an individua] become a 
slave 1 by births capture, ihrdui^h dcbi+ crime^ &c. ? 3. lias 
the owner absolute power of bfe and death ? 4. Have tlie 
slaves partj’eutar taskSK and are these of a menial or danger- 
n«5 kind ? 5. Are slaves permitted, or forced^ to marry'^ ? and 
with what class ? 6. What is the position of the children f 
arc they slaw in the same dcgTce as their parents ? 7. Are 
members of a slave farnily sold away fn>m the rtpt ? and is 
this considered a hardship ? Cana slave redeem hinasclf 
or any member of his family ? gi, UTiai is hi^ social position 
aften^’ards ? to. Wbai is the position of ihe child of n free- 
itLan by a female stave f r r. Is it usual for freemen to take 
capttircd sla^'es as wives ? 11, Does this give them the.soeial 

rank of their husbands? 13. Ts the buying and selling of 
slaves a ftcognised boHincss ? are there markets for the pur¬ 
pose? 14. Are slare$ branded or marked^ or do they differ 
in dress from the fMt of the community? 15. Are they 
warriors? or w^hat is done witli them in time of war? 
i6l Are they allowed to cairy^ arms in time of peace? 

Are there any public brothels in which slaves are kept ? 
13. Is it considered a djugrace for a free woman to ha^-T an 
intrigue with a slave ? 19- Whai; ia the proportion of stave-s 
to the rest of the population ? 20. Is slavery' an ancient 
institution ? 


a H. R- 


No. LIV.^RELATlONSHIPa 


1. Are relntionships iniced in ibe male or fflrnale line? 
2. Howare the^- eatimated? 3, How does prowrty descend? 
4 In what postiion does the faiiiity stand with refejrence to 
the tribe? Are tmcles and aunt& an thclatfaer^s side dts- 
tbguishcd from those on the mothers ? 6. Is a great unck 
dlsrin^ishcd from a grandfather ? 7^ Is the system of rela¬ 
tionship Tin Eh Tcfcrence to males the same as that with refer¬ 
ence to females ? 8. Is a friend generally addressed by his 
name^ or by the title of his relationship? 9, Are tJ^e 
l^neatogtes carefully preser^'cd ? if so, for how rtiaay genera¬ 
tions is there any tmstnxnthy Tocord? rct In what ^vay are 
genealogies kept? by piauresp symbols^ &c.p or by oral 
tradition ? 

J, L 


Cireat discrinnnatiori is necessary between generic ternu 
and those referring to Individiialsp such as /frJVJ?/p and /a/Jkr 
qr and Test how far npw'ards 

dtsiinctive terms extend (grandfather, grandmotherp great- 
grandffither, great uncle, great aunt, and note at what 
degree it merges into a generic term ; repeat the process w^iih 
the present generation (brother, ststetp cotisinT male and 
female, and ihca with the next generadnns {son, 

daughter, ncphcwY niece, grandson, nephew's son^ daughter, 
^c.J. Asce rtai n whether these te ems are the same when used 
by men and women. 
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No, LV.—TREATMENT OF WIDOWS. 

1. How are wido^v^ trealcd I Are they, or any of ihcm^ 
sacrificed at the husband's g^ra^^e? or ts this custoni tuown 
to have existed in times past ? 3, IfnotT do they pass to the 
husband^s brothert or to aJty one else ^ 4^ Are thoy allowiTid 
to marry' again ? 5, Do they retain any portion of the hus¬ 
band's property ? 6^ Is any special dress worn by widows ? 
and far how long ? 7. Do they observe any time of mourn¬ 
ing? 8. Do they carry^ any memento of die deceased? 
9. How are posthumous children regarded ? 


No. LVL-INFANTICIDE. 

1. Does itifijnneide prevaji to any extent ? or is it known to 
have been practised in times past ? 2, If so^ is it cland^tiuei 
or is it recognised hy the taw? 3. Is any dilference mdc 
betw een male and feinate children ? 4. Are any. and if 
whai reasons pven for it? 5. Are there any speoal peculiaii- 
ties which lead to the dcstnacdon of the mJantf 6 . Are 
there any special customs with reference to twins? 7. Is 
the father consulted ns to the fate of the infant ? 

JL. 


No, LVIL--CAUSES THAT LIMIT 
POPULATION. 

If men or any other kind of animals were in^'artably mated 
early, and if their issue i^'ere reared with care^ the 

produce would increase goomcmcally, and in no large number 


of g^enerations would occupy habitabSc $pKico, But, 
a (act, the numlwr of intiabiiajits of most cotiutries k voiy 
stationarj’ ^ then, are the causes Wrhich so ejcactly 

ncutmltie the tcndeiic>' lo increase ? 

The^ are best leamt by esdiauslsveJj^ workinij out the 
hkiarj- of 20 or jD families, firtdiiit' unt how many of their 
members married, and at what what was thc'tr tssnt^ 

bow many of the children dkcd+ owing to what causes^ and ^ 
forth, as stated more folly below. Such an inquiry will 
necessarily lead to afar more accurate knowledge of the social 
condition of the people liian could otherwise beobiaioed+and 
is sure to yield indirectly, as well as directly, a valuabte 
harvest of resoUs- 

I, 0 /Mitrf74i£je,^AK what agts do they im^’ f 

how many do not ntarry at all f What are the restrictions 
which hinder persons from manynng as soon as they are 
Inciined f how as regards tbo frequency of polygamy or 
polyandry and the number of wives, itc. ? What is the pro¬ 
portion of male and female adults ? 

Sffiarii/Iflii if/ Customs dependent 

on the institution of polygamy; other circumstances which 
separate them periadtcally, or for tong periods, 

3. /f/t/fftat €/'lung does tlie 

mother suckle her child ? At what ages does she begin and 
end child-bcaxing ? Is any diet adojjied by worntm or other 
practice followed, as a check on fenilcty ? What is the pro¬ 
portion of children to a mairtager UTiat is the frequency 
of sterile ii-omen ? Are drugs, or physical mean^ used to 
induce abortion ? Is any operation performed on erthcr men 
or women to induce stcnlity"? 

4. Ij>ss i/iz/iit/ SdU-birthsT in^Laticide^ and of w hat 

sex ? Dcatli of child due lo severe exertion of mother too 
soon after childbirth f 13 0 more children die at one time of 
the year than another ? and of what do they die—epidemics, 
other diseases, want, accidents, WTiai k the mortality 

ai ditiercnt as shown bv the siic^ of famines whose 

p;irerLts are cjf dilTereiji ages? What k the proportion of 
aged men to aged women ? 


aofi 

U is not sufficient to collect dtsjoinietl facts here autl there , 
the infenmation ought to be full on even: point, the nuiterials 
well put togethet, and the conclusions Ciiili: worked 


No. LVin.-BURlALS. 

(.See also XLVl. TumuiL) 

I. ts the cause of death recognited fwounds, disease, &c,), 
or U It assign^ to some act of conwnission or of ojnjsston of 
the defunct ? 2. Do the friends or rttillons attend upon the 
sick mjM until his death i or is it considered unltickj,’ to U 
present at tbc supi^nic mninent ? 3' don<^ with ihe 

body imiELfsdiattly after death? aix tht limbs straig^ttened or 
bent up ? 4- U the ordinary'dothipg left upon Ehc body ? at 
is any spedal dress used ? 3 the body left m the bou^, 
orretnoi'cd to any oU^er locality, before bunal? 6. Utm- 
balffilng practised, and what preservatn'ts are uwd? or 
portions of the body treated in any way? 7 . Is there 
Kmem! procession, and who composes H? 8. Are hired 
mmirtier^ known ? 9. Are signs of mourning worn, suith as 
shaving lb* htsicb wearing clothes of umisimi colours* 

I Or Is sclf-miililarion practised by the rnoumers? Are 

speeches (eulogies of the deceased, &Cr) made at thc^ ' 
^d are tbesa pronounced by public orators, or by fnends of 
the defunct? Whot is the mode of burial? m titcfi, on 
platforms, in the earth? Is any c&ffln used? 14 Arc 
the remains left undisturbed or are the bones removed when 
decay is complete? 15. What is buried with body ? anv 
implements, w'eapons, food^ or eating utensil^ and why, 
16. Are wives, servants, slavcsj, or favourite anlinals buned 
with the body, and whal reason is assiltned for this praence ? 
17 Art any images of wood or pottery buried w ith the body ? 
i 3 . What IS the posture of the bod.y in the grave? i&/v 
Is it regarded as of importance whether the head ts 
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directed to any point of llie compass? Arc lliere any 
ceremoTiles at the digging q( the grave ? 19, Ss a grave 

or coffin ever re-opcncd for die interment tjf a near 
relation ? 20. Is an interment ever made in a canoes and is 
the latter provided with all necessary' appanims? 21. Are 
htatisQffriendspresen'cdhy smoking or olhcjTft-tic? 22. How 
are these regarded^ as aproteedon or ns mere souvenirs ? nil] 
the Owners readily part witli them? 23^ In burials by 
iabtimation, is any mound or prominent meinotial raised 
above the grave ? 24. Are letishcs placed on tlie graves? 
25, Are these for the good of the dccca^d or as a protection 
against him (to keep his spirit quiet) f 26. Are there jmy 
superstitious ideas about graveyards? will dse mitives v'isrt 
dieai at all times? 27* Are objects of t^aJue buried in the 
grave, and are they considered safe front thefc ? 28. V\'haE is 
ilie difference between the bu rial of a chief and of a common 
man or voman ? Does it differ only in degree of cost? 
29 l Are individuiils buried in their houses I and are these 
houses then de&erted ? 30, A rt the persons who ba^T liajidkd 
;t corpse regarded ^ uuclenn ? for how long ? and how do 
they purify themselves? Jar. Tn what posture is the body 
ciarri^ to the gra\^ ? 

£>rf//r4iA>n,—ji. Is cremation practised as well as mhuma- 
tion^ tree bunah ^c.p and why ? 32. H ow Is tlie body burnt, on 
a specially prepared pyre or in the house of deceased? Jj. 
Are there any ceremonies observed, or special instmrrierits 
used, at the lighting of the funeral hre ? 34, Are any living 
creatures, inanimate object^ incense^ &Cr, burnt in it ? 

Is a mound erected over the pyre, or are the bones collected 
and presened or buried? 36. If buried describe the 
method, f>.» form of grave, of the cinerary um, accompanyidg 
objects, and attendant ceremonies. 37. I f the caJnoed boo es 
are kept above ground, who keeps them, and how are Uiey 
regarded ? is Use fate of survis^ing relations bound up in 
ihi;ir preservation? jd. Is desiccation of the dead body 
pmciisetl ? 39. Are mumimes made ? Describe the process 
and the nature of prascrvTitives used. 


C. H .fL 




No. UX.-ASTRONOMY. 

mvtnansefi&c I here two cetetifll phediomwva 

by whicli they may be afferted :H I'J The solar method^ by 
Iriting the Brmip of stars which n« just 
set iust after him and in Ins immediate neij'hbourhood i this 
suffices to fia the lime within todays : (=> the Iuiim method, 
by tcnjnting rii« number of ncwrnoqiis MdrMkMingtiipOdd 
nam of ibe fifst iirtd tast lunation j this may sumcc to nxme 
Sme even to a day ; but a knar year of rj complete months 
15 not of the same length as the solar to which the 
s^asonsconfonn; and therefore each method hasannid vantage 
andadbacl™tage, andthe tivocannotbe tised togc^cr except 
by sonteclufinsy compromise; InquiTe into the ptan ^o tor 
d/viding the rar as regards {a) seasons and crops, W sun* 
U) mooiL =. Is the dimciilty of combming Holar ami lunar 
yian rtWKttijea > 3^ K so, is It met or itwded, ^d how ? 
1 Arc there names for the phases of each lutwuen f and for 

how‘many phases ? , . „ ■ ,i,_ 

Divhilnifftbt There is a dimculty m usmg the 

heieht of the sun as a means to divide the t^y, because al the 
same Lour it stands ni difrcreai heiBhts at differttti psno^ of 
iLe year, whether the hour be reckoned from tnidday or rrom 
sunnse or sunset. The difference of its bearing at 
sunrise is tUwavs constderablc, but greatest within the 
eircles, where ft varies the whole way frnm N. to b- 
midsummer it rnoinentimly dips below the 
tht pole, and near midwinter u momcntajilv emeigts atm c 
the horiiom opposite to the polt j- Is tlie fact uf the 
Lion of the snn 5 posslioo at the same hour known and 
retarded when tiding it lo divide time or lo stwr 
6 w [a the property of the iundial known ? \nLp that the 
^kulow of a fixed rod sloping towards the pole, always Mh tn 
the same direction at the same hour all the year ihrongh. y. 
How « the day divided, by the position of sun or the lengthy 
dixection of it/shadow ? U. How xs regards oihef mcaiis of 


divisifrn of llie day? 9. Of nhort periods of time, as a walk 
two “pipes" (lotwcD-saioking) lonij? Arc then? names 
for any of the pomts of she coinpa^s ? arc Ihesc derived from 
prevaJen! vrlmhM or from lihat ? 

Courses 6 y Si/it a/td For aun jrv hist par^ 

The Mme star (not planet) Ims always the same bcarini' ai the 
same altitude i but the bciuin^ of U^e siat^ unless k be near 
one of tlie pates in Lhe sky, changes cansEderably durinj^ the 
ni^fht, and itsposidQii in the sky difTers at the same hour on 
different nights. To a traveller in e^uatarial Tt:gioiis„ the 
equaiurial sxnfSj. as Orioiq are alwo^'S either E4 or W. of him 
imLess eiiactly over hi^ head. 1 j. When courses arc steered 
by the smrs^ are these facts recogniied? and how are they 
met? also No. V, N^veg.^TIONV? 


No. LX ^ARITHMETIC 

(Jfr-f also No. LXiV, Measuresi, etc.) 

The use of fingers and toes in countingt^ well as of pebbles, 
sticks, &c., should be carefully rmticed j also cases in which 
the numeralfi of the language only cKlend to n very low limit 
—for instance, not beyond 3 or ?. All e^yimplejs w hich ilhis- 
iratc the formation of numeraU by words dcscdbiiig the act 
of counting fingers and totii should be carefully sought ; for 
cjqimple, the appearance of words meaning “ hand ” for 5* 
nun ^ for :a Compound niimemU capable of being anal^Tced 
into the constituent nunabers should be sought for^ such as a 
word for 7, meaning fii'C'lwD, The numeradoti should be 
exam in ed to show how it tura^ on reckoning by fives, tens, 
.and twenties, which are the universal jiystcins of the 

world, derived from the primitive practice of counting on the 
fingers. It should be ascertained how far the numcrat wortts 
now used are borrowed from other people. In the further 
develuptncnt of arithhietk, it should bn noticed how' far the 
four simplest rules are understood, and by wliat mentaj or 
written processes they arc aettiady worked out The system 


of figurr nr cipher used by a nation, and the rales of their 
higher arithmetic, often show from ^rhat people they must 
hfi%ebccii obiained, thus throwinaf light on the later history 
of their di^tliKilion. 

I, Da people genemSly count on firtgetfi and toea, and m a 
particular order, beginning with one particular finger ? 2. Do 
they use pebbles, heaps of grains, as aids to counting Y 

What names have they for numbers? up to how many? 
_l_ Does any particular umnber stand as an indefinite expres¬ 
sion for “ many” ? 5, Du any of the nnmcmJs sho^v that they 
originally Ttferred to counting by fingers and toes, such words 
15 hand for five, “ hands and feet," or nuan,” for “ two 
on the fect^- for 12 f 6. Have any nf the lower numtmls a 
meaning besides that of the numbers they signify ? 7 - Does 
nulneniiion go by fives, tens, or twieniies (quinary, decimal 
vigesimal)? or, fur instance^ doe* such a miincra! as fourteen 
signify 1 □+ 4 ? or is there a term for 63 like ih roescore and-fi vc, 
r>^jX^o+5? 8- Are any numefuSs, especially high ones, 
borrowed from a fotelgn language ? ^, H ow' far are add ition, 
subtract i on, m uhlplication, and division imdcnstacMl ? to. Are 
they done Jneatally, or vvith the aid of counter or abacus? 
11, W]mi is the exact process carried nn by the leckonei^s 
mind ? 12. Docs trade, barter^ Laxalion, ^ c., involve any com' 
pies calculation? Are any figures ur ciplters in use? 
and bow-used? 14. Any higher arithmetic ? 


Ko. LXI.-PROPERTY. 

Tow lm extent pri^-ntc property ifi recogniBcd ; personal and 
landed property. Tenures of laniJ+ customs conceming^ ^tc. 
Individual, family^ and common property, Hctrshlm succcs- 
idon lo. Rights uver property of another right to trep 
on land of another, or to game or fish caught by another',. 
Clumrdiansbip. Mortgagee. Right of Ttsumption at ^'yeaf 
of jubilee,'* [See under L^ws, CusTOiEJ^i ^Coxeadjc Li¥^ 
SLi^VERV iiTC.} 


^11 


No. LXIL—TRADE. 

TpiJe is one df those development^ of cultiire which, when 
earned to its heith^ promotes the ^-rcalesl prosocrity of 
nattonsj nnd which ls rttrely found wanting^ in some Jorm, 
even mtionfe- the mdest tribes s but the mode in which it \l 
to be r^uji^iEud, ^d. the degree to W'liioh its progress is 
arrested, have seldom received attention ■ and it w ill repay 
QbjicrvatiDn to trace;, in an obscure foirn, the rea] institutions 
from whichi in earliest times;, the com mem of the w orld had 
Its bcKinniiiK. 

The exchange of commodities isonostep mwTuds 
□ugrnentinji the tndTvidual enjoyment of each individual by 
CTabhng him to profit from the labour of manv^ instead of 
being isolely dependent on hi^ mvn CKenions. i. iVhat a rtides 
of hoBte nr^uetdon arc there ? Of what raw materials itre 
they made ^ 3, \\ hat articles of foreign manufaciurq are 

4^ UTrnt raw materials are introduced ? 5. What 

a^icks are sem abroad? 6, What raw maierials are sent 
abroad ? y. Is: any article prohibited ? 

Does each household supply itself? 
9. Do the people interchange any articles of produce or 
manufaclure ? 10. UTiat are the trades carried on by the 

men ? 11, What are the trades ennied on by the women? 

n. Do the people merely work :ii silver for the chieilk* or 
do they supply the produce of their labour for a consider, 
aticm ? 

Dhr/siftn &f 1 j. Do particular i ndividuals carry on 

particular trades or occupatiuna, as husbandry, fishing, At? 
t4. Is [he occupation hcrediiary or that of a caste? 15, Is 
there any superintendence of Labour? 16, Are trader re¬ 
stricted to any nationality? Is any trade prohibited ? 

17, DoallckisMS labour? ifi. Do men Inbuuras 
well M women ? 19^ Dn warriors labour, or labourers take 

part in war ? io. Is there any pre-eminCnceassigned to skill 

P f 


in haKulirrafL or Any Attached talAbotir. 21. At 

what a^e du boys be^in to labontr? dittOh as to^irb?^ -2. 
Is lljcre afty mode of appreniictiiliip, or of iramm^ to any 
Eicenpatioii ^ 23. [s thtie any trace of masters and joumey- 
nten ) 

TrmifS. —2^. Wltat arc the ycnemi occupalions of iHe 
people? 35, What nre the separate occupations of indi¬ 
viduals? Are ihtre workihopes {frFrr for boal-butldinjj) ? 

Are iheoe quarries for stnnc? What arc the lofilis 
employed in husbandr>vand in tlie se^'crat trades? 

Tnr/fr.—29. Kecapitulate what articles are bmui^ht 
in fromabrciatL ja Also what arc eKponed. js. By whom 
15 the csrhansfC cflTeacd ? and what arc the names of itic; 
races traded witii? 32. How ts it efferted? Wital 

article is brought from the grt-atesi distance? atid how ? 

Are there roiddlenitn bctwwn producer and con¬ 
sumer? 

Jpfii/Trr; —J4. t i there any interchan^eof commodities frctjty 
betw'cen man and man—foodT clothingt cattle* staves^ tools^ 
arms, ornttfiienti ? Are proscnls to strartgers brndinij ? and 
how 14 the value of such presents ttgulateJ? 

JWifA—55. What is the relative value of a man 
slave? 36. Woman stave? J7. VMfc nr wading dowry? 

Caitfe? 39. W'eapoTis? 40. Tools? 

Jf tasifFTS ^ . (AVr also under LX 11 L LX l V.) 

Atirt. —42. Is there any cemmcin place of trade ? 
4J. Istherft a periodical market ia the village f 44- Is there 
a periodical fair ? 45. Are these markcls nr fairs frequented 
by rarion-s tribes or foreigners? 4A Are there market or 
j^ir-tnlls dr dues paid to chiefs or edicts ^ 4“- \^"ho collects 
the tolls ? 

4S. Is there any right of way for strangers 
to a market or fair ? 

(Trrjf//.—49, In the case of produce brought from abroad, is 
the article uf exebangc given at once or at a future seaisott or 
crop? that is, is credit given? 50. In ease of non-delivery 
of exchangeable gonds^ what remedy is there? Is war 
made on the tribe? are goods of other trAdcr^ of the same 




natiotiality sQimd} art the people of ih* nnitlon^ility of ihe 
debiur excluded frorn trade ? 

7 htdfrs. — 11, Do any of ih^i people engage lo Brade ? 
SJi Is there a disttnei clasi of persons engaged in trade? 
54* Arc there pedLtr§? 55. Are there brokers? 56. Are 
there mamagevhrohersi 

Arc aSSodAtions formed for iishlng^ for 
a for a tFade-e^pedtiion by sea or land ? 5S. Wh^t 

ia the pnnciple of sharing? ^g. UTiat U the share of the 
head man ? 6a Wlial the share of the absent oimcr of a 
cantje, or person sending goods ? 

1. Are there any distTitaivc or trade- marks 
on good^ weapons, tooisp ? 62, Is any trade-mark recog¬ 
nised on ariiclfcfi of imporption from abroad ? 

Tnuts^rf, —63* How* IS the transport of commodities 
edected ? 64. If by sea or jriver, Is th^re any consideration 
for freight? 63 If by land, can porters be hired or beasts 
of biErthen? 65#!- Arc trading voyages undertaken at 
stated times? are tlicse regolat^ by winds pre^mling at the 
time* or how f {Sr/! also LX^^H!^ COMMUNICATIONS^) 

fs there any accumulation of the labour of 
former generations in houses^ walls^ plantations^ tools* 
weapons, ornaments^ 67* Are the people careful in 

consuiriptioTii improvident or thrifty? 6S, Js there any 
accumufaTion of injects by individuafs ? 69. Ane ihie crops 
or fishing-produce cured nr stored ? 70, U'hal store of food 
Is kept on hand ? 71. Has the community any claims* by 
way of credit or olhcrwise, on other cnonnuoities I 72. Are 
the people* relativeiy to neighboursT rich or poor ? 73' Do 
they or their neighbours assign any cause for the difference? 

H«C 


No, LXIII—currency AND MONEY, 


CoTiscqucnt dn thfr cleYtloptnciit tif ir^de, artkies a^suinc 
a rclatkc: atid measures of value are established, which 

lildinaieh- lake the shape of money. 

r^slui. —I. Ai tlie eusience of such an idea 
Ls sametinies obscure and does not present itself on the iiur- 
face, it is useful to apply the c^uestions under LX I L What is 
the relative value of a man s lave ? ^voman sIjivc ? ^^^Ife or 
if^’eddinE dnvry? cattle? weapons? tools? 

J/f-iUj/w p/ J 3 . WJial measures of vaJ ue result from 

the relative values between various articles of property as 
above? 3. Is there any common representaiixe of these 
fecoEnEsed or which maybe used within the trilw? 4. Is 
there any common representatTve understand anions' various 
trib^? S, How 15 compcnsatioTi attested far the murtler of 
ati IndividtiaJ, nin^om^ or the expenses of a between 
tribes ? 

6. Does any article esteemed to be of ralue pass 
from tribe to tribe, as bcacls^ spells^ ? 7. Are there small 
and lar^e measures of value^ as b^ds (single or worked in 
beltsX 5 c.? 8. What IS there in the sliape of coins niclak 
gla-s^ leather, iS;c. ? Are tools or weapons rerogtiSiied as 
mediums of cKchsuiE^? are they so employed before or after 
they are hnlshed and hafted, or after they have been in use ? 
10. Can tbe forms of atiy objects used a^ money be traced to 
those of tools, weapons^or other .articles previously employed 
as mediums of exchange (ns in Chinaj ? 11. Are pigs or bars 

of metal employed aa money ? and if so^ w^hat are their forms 
and value? tla. Are there iiny imported imitations of 
these? andwh.it is the difference of value between them and 
the origitiaJs ? la. Are cakes of sail or hides used as money ? 
13. Are persomd OTnanieTiits of gold, silver* capper* iron or 


either TnEUcrinEs money? i4_ Any nnirts or 

upon objc^ctii Used for Lb is purpose } if jjlve druw- 
Injjij thern. 1Are ajiy sudi marks ct^iod from Kurapean 
or Aslatk coins r i6. Any penaliics for forging stamps^ 
c r 17, Give both [he local and foreign names for all 
objects used as money, l S, Docs ihe money actualty pass 
into the possession of the person cn til led to it, or ts it stored 
in a common bank and the owner credited iviih its possession? 
igi. Is money hoarded, for dowrieSj &c,? 

H C. 


No. LXIV.—MEASURES AND WEIGHTS. 

Measures arc universally based on the parts csf the human 
body, natuml objects, or on uolu determined byuaiuml coa- 
dstions- Weights are simiLLrly bas:ed upon natural objects^ 
which are of a generally uniform specific such as 

seeds of plants, blandards of iverghts arc b?ced in certain 
cases by taking the amount ot gold ^rhicJi Is equii-alent in 
i-nlue to the Chief unit of liartcr^ or slave. The mul¬ 

tiples and mutual relations are partly conditioned by the 
system of numeratton derived from the lingers and other 
parts of the hodyj and the system of weights is closely con¬ 
nected w ith die practice of employing seeds or pebbles as 
counters. 

i^fiitstires —Is there any measure Corresponding : 

f. To the breadth of finger or thumb? 3 , Tn the lenph of 
finger or thumb ? J. To the distance betHttcn finger joints ? 
4. To the nail ? 5. To the hand breodih ? 6. To the length 
of hand ? 7, The palm? 8. The greater span (from tip of 
thumb to tip of little fingcrj ? 9, To the lesser span (from 
tip of [humb to tip of forefinger].^ 10. The cubit (from 
elbow-point id tip of middle linger ?j to the smaller cubit 
(from clbow‘-tip to the knuckles?] ii. To the length of the 
arm ? t2. To the laihom (from finger-tips to finger-tips 

when tlie arms are stretched out)? IJ. To foot? I4. "to 


pacx? ? J5. To stride? x 6 . To a 17^ To ihe height 

of :i man ? iSL To the teoKth uf a sp^r ? 19- To the length 
of G,x-g‘oncI ? SO, To u pole or rotl: ui. To ox-yoke? 

The jf Oke-iitnip ? 33. To a cord, rope, or chain ? 2^^ To 
the distance which a man can stretch with h 1 spear ? 24. To 
a spear^casL ? 15. To the throw of sEonc or qxinit r 16^ To 
a bow-shotj day^s journey (or portion, of day} of lamn, horse, 
or canoe? sS, What p^articnlararticJes (if oJiy) are measured 
exclusively by any of the forej>oin^^? cloth, tiinber, 
Jand, Slc. 

Mf'tjsfrm 0/ Is there any tinit based upon the 

siie of the hide of an ox^ or of any other animaJ? 30^ Is 
there any uniform sue of manurartured articles^ such as 
mais^ cloaks, which is used as a measure? 31. How is 
arable land measured ? 32. Ls there adehnhe unit based on 
die day^s plou^'hiu^ of a yoke of ojien, &c, ? 3211. Or is the 
unit of land measure bised on die an>ount which can be sown 
with a given measure of seed, such as a peck Or a gal Ion ? 

33. What is the shape of the land nnit? oblong or ."iqufijo? 

34. If oblong, what is the pnaportion bctwTcen the length nod 
breadth ? 35. Is there any higher land unit contaming a 
given number of some smaller unii, such as the daj-'s 
ploughing? 3&. How in the measuring carried out? with 
rod, goad, rope, or any portten of the plough or harness of 
the cattle ? 37. Is square measure in use ? 

Is there any measure equiva¬ 
lent to the hallow' of the hand ? 3S. T o die handful r 39. 
To the artni'iil ? 39*1+ To the load of a man, of a horse, ox, 
w'aggon^ or boat ? 40. To a hen^s egg, gourde shcH, joint of 
bamboo? To a calabash or jar of uniform size? 41. To a 
basket ? Arc there distinct measures for different products ? 
4i How IS com measured? 43. WineTi^c,? 

44. Is there a sj-stem of weight? 4^. Do they 
employ balance or steelyard? 46, Are llie weight units 
farmed by seeds of plants ? 47. Have they a recognised 
system of multiples of weight, the seed of one plant being 
the multiple of another ? 48. Have they any higher units of 
weight, such as the load of a man, beast, or waggon ? 49^ 


[ fy there more than one system of weit^ht in nse? 50, U liai 
:irti;:]es are weijihed by each ? Hovv' are the precimis inetnls 
weighed ? H there any special unit for ^reJ^hbu gold ? 
52. If so, on what is that uiiii basctl f 

— 53- How are mullipks formed f liy fives^ 
tens, twelves^ twenties^ or hundreds ? 55. Are the muUtples 
by douhlbgp by the hand of 4 fingers by the hand of 5 
fingers, by the foot of 4 hands of 4 inches each, by 4 hands 
of j inches, by 4 scores of r6^ by 4 stores nf 30, by hundreds 
of 5 twenties, or by hundreds of 6 twenties ? 

Sfafidmis. —5C, Are standards of measure and weight in 
tise ? 57. Arc these standards sub-div^ided } How ? 

—5^ Are tallies kepi of number of articles? 59, 
How are they notched f 

60. Are counlen5 used in nmnberrng, sudi as 
scetUt shellfi, pebbles ? 6 j, Is the n^tL-m in uw ? 


No. LXV.-MARITAL RELATIONS. 

I. Ascertain the maTriage ceremonies I la there more 
than one mode of mamage? 3. How are obtamM. 

by purchase ? 4, 1$ there any pretence at capture of a wife ? 
5. Arc there any eertmonies or vigils, previous to the mar¬ 
riage, performed bv either husband or wife ? 6. Docs the 
wife enter into ihc ^mily or into the tribe of the husband f 
7, V^^Klt are the respective rights and duties of the husband 
and wife ? S- 1 s there more tl:^n one description of marriage ? 
9. Is polygamy permitted? if so, is there any head wife? 
and wlmt are her privileges ? 10. Do iho wives hve together ? 

or do they have scpsimie dwellings + 1 p = J s concubinage 

permitted? 12 . [s polyandry permitted? if m, how are the 
husbands selected ? 13. What are the restrictions pn 
riage ? 14^ Whai are the prohibited degrees of relationship ? 

May a man m-irry^ a woman of the same family? uf the 
sanie napne ? of the same tribe ? of another tribe ^ also 


Totem SSM, ISo. XL.) r6. In wli.it tstatnutfan courto 
held? 3^. l>ocs a miia cr^l^abit wiih hi>i wife 
lEtimcdtalely after mamai^ef iSL Doe^ he visit her by 
stealth for sOtnc tipne after mamage? 19. Is the bride 
deflowered by any nthcr than her husband? 20. Wliat 
are the occaiitons when men refrain from cohabiLaELon wkh 
their wiv'cs? 21. Is* the oiamagc Ceremony re;^arded a's 
possessing any rellifious character? 2:?* I5 there any 
symbnl of a previous marriaj^^c to any deity ? 23, Are the 
wnm^ allowrjd much freedom before niarriage ? 24. WTitn 
■enarrted art they ^nod waves? 75. Under w^hat drttmi- 
stancesr if an>v h divr»rce permLlted ? 26, May wives w'ho 
have been divorced mam^ again ? 27, I>o a man’s relations 
with other individuals undergo any chiin^^o on his marriaEfc ? 
with his wife's father or motherj. 

J. L. 


Na LXVL-EDUCATION. 

Education in its widest sense means trainings and there are 
few peoples w'hich have not some form or other of imining 
the young. Physical trailing Iwgins in early childhood, and 
those children’s fpmes which mimic the emplojincrits of their 
elders form a kind of education j latcrt when the }x»uths 
as-sociate with the men more serious insirurtioii commences. 
Ordeals which lads^and sometimes girls^ have 10 undergo at 
puberty^ or before receiving full standing as adults or as 
warriors, though employiid as tests of brave^- sinci endutance* 
constitute a sho^ but ^h^rp tminlng. During initiation into 
manhood there is oficn a pioloogediiiUlattdnT Usually accom¬ 
panied by various hardships which altogether is &n education 
ol no mean rigour, Listing, in some cases^ from a few weeks, 
to riiany months or even years. Discipline is then rigorously 
maintamed, and all kinds of food and other restriciions arc 


fjjiforced^ ihc breaking of which is severely punished^the 
death penally may even be In^icied, At this [inie informs- 
lion IS usuaJly imparted to the lads conccriiiog tribal usages 
and beliefs, tabeHO reslrictTons^ pnietkal ethics and their code 
of morals t even a ricw' lan^age nsay be Taught {Ltiwtr 
Congo). The tmining of sorcerers or mcdicine-iuen is usually 
still more MvejfCp and k is important to Icara every detail of 
the education the nenntiates [lave to undergo. The step is 
not grtat from this to the training for a priesthood. 

{a.) /^ywiW fs there any rcxogniscd sj-stem 

of physic^ tinning? 2. Do the children's garnes afford! 
exercises in atr^gth, ngilityj or In sharpening the senses f 
5- Js there any ic^t of physical endurance or of hnivtry, 
either as a distinct ct^iom or during Lniiiation f 4. Are the 
young men directly iastructed when out fishing, hunting, or 
lighting, or do ihQy leam solely by imitation ? 

(A) 5^ Is there any menial training 

apart from periods of iniiiadon ? Jn either case dcscrilw 
what takes place. 6 , Is a sacred languiigc ever uiughl ? 7. 
Under what circiuttstances are legend^ or poems taught and 
redted ? S. Is there a special class of men whose duty it ta 
to Icam^ repeat,, and teach these ? 91 Arc there any ^hocrls, 
and, if 5o, ;^rhat is the s^^tem of education f 10. Is there any 
course of instruction lor dirM:[or5, musicians, dancers, or any 
other claw of specialists? 

(iv) A/flra/— it. Is there any special occasion on 
^^‘hich the customs of the tribe or moral code are taught ? It 
is very* important to gel the latter and ^it the s^ime time to 
make sure that it has been unaffected by Christianity or 
Mohammedanism. 12. SVhat kind of education have the 
sorcerers or priests ? 


A. C. H. 


No. LXVIL GAMES AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 

DcKribe the played by men, v^omcn, boys, girls, 

[It is tiseful to play Europenn games with chlldi^n to see if 
ih^y aj* recojjniiKL] 

I. Whai i^ames arc init™ti<;ns'il ? =. Wlijit ^aine& .ire 

noiiccd atnong jinimaJs? acid arc imir.iccd from animats. 

3. Describe iht toys used by men, ivQincn^ bays, girls ? 

4. J^escribc any yauio of ball pLiytd,^ and gh e drawing's of 
ihe implements Ltnpiqyqd. 4*#. Is "cat's cradle'’ known? 

5. Describe any gamblin^^ games, and give drawings of any 
marks, hole^ notches, hgureti^ or numbers upon dJee, ^tickss 
bones or cards ? 

6. Are Ki^h stakes played for? % Are whci, children^ or 
slaviiL^ staked ? E, Docs suicide ofren result from ganibl ing ? 
^ Am games uf chance or ph>Tslcal exercise preferred? 

10. Are any games considered manly or the reverse? 

11. uhat animats are used m game-fighiing ? 1:2, Are they 

presen ed and trained for the purpose ? 13. Describe 

any spur^^ defences, or other objects that arc attached to 
them. ^ 14. Are any omens rebed upon for success ia 
gumbllns ? or any super^tEtions contiect{;d with the garner? 

■ ihEarricals in force amongst the people, 

wiili ^e masks,, dresses, scentfi, i&c., emplDyecL 16. What is 
the character of the performances ? are they comict tragic, 
ckvated, or obscEMie? Have any of them :i religious 
eharacter 17. Are there s|:^ciat actors f or do all take 
part in themr Art rhe orations prepared or impromptu ? 
19, Are they hlsinrical, nr relating to passing events f 
Arc the characters well-known 10 all ? 20. Do men+ 

’.^'omen, boys, ;Lnd girls act ? 2 i. Do boys dress and act the 
part of women ? 1^2r Describe any dances performed for 

acnusemcnl r 23. Deseri be any juggling tricks ; and ascer¬ 
tain, u ^ssible, how they are performed. 24. Are animals 
emploj-cd m any of thtie performances ? 


Zj. Describe :iny fooi racti th^ii arc nin, horse-f^ict^ boat 
mcesT Sc^T the distances and pnjcs, 36. Fcais df agility^ 
climbing, bn^ing, and wrestlm^^. 27. DescrilK any games of 
stdnc-thmwing, weapon -Eh rowings and arrraw-.shootingp with 
ihe dUtance^ and the^ize of the mark aimed at. 38, Describe 
any weapons used on ihcso occasions^and state whether they 
are used for amusement only, or for war as well. 39, Are rat^ 
birds, or other animals shot for amusement? jo. Aquaik 
sports, such as swimming-niaEchtSt shwting rapids, jumping 
trom heights, diving, Sic, 31^ Equesinan f^ts^ juinplng on 
and off, standing up, shooting, lumping through hoeps^ &c. 

33. Note any ot the foregoing sports titat are unknown 
amongst the people. 33. Uliat sites :tre selected for the 
sports—natnml rocks, hollows, hlLUEops, itc, ? 

A. L F. 


No. LXVIIL-COMMUNICATIONS, 

The actual weights transported and die greatest work to be 
got out of man and Ijcast w^eck after week deserve accurate 
measurement, also the food they do it on i>cc XXVJ. Marks 
like those rnadt by gipsies or by soorxng trees ioshow the road 
or (o give hints to folJmrers are w drth snt^uj ring into. Savages 
are accredited wiili an almost instinctive power of finding 
their wtiy f but many of the quoted are found to be 

Ies5 extraordinary' than stated. It would be a matter of 
tremc interest to rigid ty tost the power of several renow-ned 
path-finders, by leading them in a circular path in a new^ 
forest and ^clng huw'directly they are able to find their 
back in a. straight line 

I. Are there roads of any kind ? how made and preserved ? 
2 . Does the roadway through ljush and forest consist of a 
network of paths ruruimg in and out of each odier. 


2 - I Iciw nre they ? Js any tiling sank to 

prr^cn'tj the f 

4 - Are any mtiri^ures taken td prtscri’e or liiiprm t 

tiaem? Uo the natives understand the natural line of for^ 
from sniitnt to salient banks ? 

5. Arc any boats kept for die purpoiie ? hoxv 
maintained ? xyhat payment is made ? any understanding 
wsth ncighboLiring tribes respecting them f 

6, —Aie any of the foLlounpg kinds used 1 —rj, 
bridges df single tnee^ or tri^ from opposite sides orogsed 
and fasicHed in the middle j bridges of piles suid bKutis ; 

trestle bridges; < lattice bridges ; r* bridges of upright 
jambs and lintels of large stones p sloping jambs united ai 
jTp arches of horizontal slabji overlapping and con¬ 
vergings and closed by a lai^e slab at the apex j bridges of 
ladiating arches ; /, boat bridges ; raft bridges ; /, dying 
boat bridges; mj swing bridge^ ; «, mpe bridges ; su^^pen- 
sion bridges. 

Are corduroy roads knoxvn ? S. \Vbat points aro attended 
to m selecting the hairing places ? 9, Any kind of inn or 
public hoioiie? and hou' maintained ^ jo. How are travellers 
accommod^cd In vnllages? n. Are wheeled vehicles used? 
if dcscnbc them f ra. Poles h^tened to horses and trailed 
behind, 13, Arc p,'ikinquins knov™, and carried bv men or 
horses ? 1 + Uescribc pack-saddles^ and all modes of"carrying 
burdens on aninmds' backs, j 5, Are cradles or knapsacks ust^ 
on the backs of the men? 16. Any public comeyances or 
horses ? 17* What ccremnnics or^utes are made by passers 
on a journey, nr on entering hous&i or villages ? jS. Uliat 
permissions have to be obtained by travellers? 19. Anv 
passes orcomplirnentary inifoductions to neighbouring tribes"? 
pa In tmnsponing great weights by Large numbers of men 
lA the principle of pulling simultaneously by sound of 
mtLsic or voice pnictisedp as with [he ancient Egyptians and 
Assyrian^ ? sj. Are great weights suspended bv crossed 
beams on the shoulders of a number of mciC as mih 
the Chinese? whnl i^ the name for this? Z2. Anything 
of the nature of mik-^ioni!^ ? Drawings of signpost^ 


roadway f 24. DiUd of lelCifraphic signals? a5, Am 

any poblic well.i d«g? and any regulations established ior 
the us<e of them I 

F. CL 


No. LXIX.~TRIBAL MARKS- 

(-Vnr a]sd IJL PAlSTlNi? Asu Tattooinc: ; XLTotFAii^ixi ^ 
XLVIl. Wah.) 

Many people mark their bodies in various vrny% citlmr by 
painting, lattfpiiij,^ scanficaLion or dcrormntion, nr wear pecu¬ 
liar and distinctive dothos, ornaments, or badges* h is 
impuftan t to discrEniinate between thnsc body or dress decora¬ 
tions which arc purely individua] and OiosC wisich have a 
social significance. Care mu^ic be taken not lo miitakc 
mcHirning- scarifientinns, cuts made for sickness or pain* and 
rnarks indicating age or sex for tribal marks. It k possible 
ihat the people of a i^rticular district may Lave a tocal 
inediod,or even a transient fashion, for certain scanficattoiis. 
mode of dressing the h^\r^ pr other form of marking or 
decoration which rai^ht iniblcad a visitor into describing it as 
a tribal custom. Neither must flic different styles of the 
art of neighbouring districts be mistaken fordilfcrent iril>al 
markik Difference in technique or artistic feeling rqiiy 
characterise dilTercnt tril^es without these being in the least 
Lutentipnal 7"he siune remarks apply so clothes and oma- 
menis^ 

Very lit lie is know'ti about tribal marks in the true sense 
of I he term. It Is probable that such marks occur in countries 
like Australia, where there are dan restrictiDns as to mar* 
rtage, the marks in these eases being to warn from inctst. It 
would be interesting to see whether these marts can in any 
way be asisociattd with the dan totem. I n Torres Strait^ 
for exatnpJc, some wmnLci, at least, liad their aniEiuil toicin 


cm on sfnaJl of the Ijotk. Tite were iji paira : 

similar paired totem nnioial$ are found in the same district 
on varioua objects, ciiriuiisty recalling the “supporters^ in 
armciriiil bearings- 11 is easv lo conceive that if the totem 
animal was frequently cut on objects belonging to the mem¬ 
bers of a clan, It might in lime come to be the aynibol of that 
clan and later of a tribe. 

1. .Are paintedjtatfcoocd-r or scarified design upon the body 
or particular deformations used and rtcogoLsed as marks of 
a clan, casie, or tribE? 3. If so, state on what part_ of the 
body the designs arc placed^ and give careful drawings or 
tracings, and ^nd out if they liai^ any special names for 
individual marks. Collect all the variations you can, and 
endeavour, with native aid;, to trace out the sequence (If any) 
of them. 4. Difiiinguiah between clan, cajsie, and tribal 
marks. 5. Warriors on the war-path arc usually distinctively 
coloured, or have w eapons^ head-dresses^ and other dmainents^ 
which dSfTur froni those in use on other occ^ions ; are th«: 
for the purpose of diaticiguishsng the opposite sides or merely 
casual ? 6, If the former, are there mdividunl variations 

which nevertheless keep to one common type? 7. If^trecs 
or other natuml objects are marked, da those marks indicate 
personal or collective property ? Endeavour to imce the 
signification of such marks, and in all cajsts fortify your owu 
contltisionis by native evidenec- 

.A. C. H. 


No. LXX.—MEMORIAL STRUCTURES. 

(See alsts XL\'L Afo/ritaic^/s.) 

1, Are there other memorial structures apart fmm these 
erected over the dead ? if so, whai a tlieir cluuracter? 3. .Are 
stones erected in honour of the dead, apart from those orer 
iheirgrav^? J:. Arc such nnonuments ever erected 10 the 


living ? 4. Are they put up to commerrionitc battles, murders 
AwidcnlSp or Qili-cr historical ? 5- "To record 

disco^’C'-ries, or c:OT>Quests- ? 6r En honour of, or to propitiatCj 
deities ? or to commemomie religious festivals, miracles or 
oiher events connecied with religion ? 7. Are large conical 
moimds Of cairns eirer erected for these or similar purposes ? 
&. Are any objects buried in such mounds, apart from human 
remains ? g. Any fi|pJro cut in the iuH; npwin the sides of 
hills, such as figures of men and animals ? 10. Any mounds 
in the form of sauriansp snakes, or otb-cr animrils f and what 
do they s[pi(y ? i r. Are any objects buried tu ibo foun- 
dattons of buildings or beneath landmarks ? 


No. LXXL—TOPOGRAPHY. 

(5*^ also L.KVIfr. COMMUNICATIONS:) 

botuidarics are theic? how art they marked? 
3. \\ hat are the names of places or routes followed by 
the natives ? 3, UTmt foreign staves or traders Lhere ? 
and what routes can they describe ? 4, What geogmpMca] 
beacons or landmarks are there ? 5. WTiat seas ate known } 
and what Is said of the land beyond them P 6. How do the 
natives account for the sources of rivets and the formation 
of hills, valleys, rocks, &c. ? 7, What geneiic names have 
they for the nature! fonns of land and water? 8, WTiat is 
thear idea of the farm of the universe ? 9. What account do 
they give of the bistory of creation ? to. Give drawings of 
any native map!?, and state whether they am done by the 
eye or by ineasurement. 


H. a 
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No, LXXrL^STATlSTICS. 

ippics sultibk tostatistic&.'ire too numerous to specify, 
they incJadc everytbiiig to which ?iich phrajc^ tisuallyT^ 
setdorrt*^ “ often," and the like arc npplicable^ which vk 
intelligent rcadef by their vayncness nod omke him 
ifOjpaticnt at the absence of ittore precise 

rhe principal things to be home ip mind tn making 
statist]Ca] enquiries art 

I, That the groups with w^hich they deal shopld be homo 
Kcneous. A.r, [t w'ould be correct to inquire into the Average 
height, and the frequency of different degrees of deviation 
fmip it, of greyhounds, and sLinihirly as regards th e speed of 
raceborTses j hut i t would be ahsu rd to talk gf these averages 
as ^ards dogs or hor^ generally, because there are mapy 
vaneues of them differing greatly and irregularly in height 
and smed (see further remarks in pir, 5), 

when the hoTnogeneaim groups are largely governed by 
a do mi nan t influence, it 1$ necessary to split 
them up into subdinsions, each referring to a short phase of 
the vanaiion. Mx. 1 1 is correct to seeK the average height 
of boys between 11 apd 12, tl and [jpand soora but li would 
be absurd to seek that of boys generally 
5._ To select co^es on a system wholly indi^ndrait of the 
quality about which the inquiry 15 made Itw^ouid be 
rarrect to estimate the slaturt of the male adults of a nation 
by measuring mdiriduals selected by lot; but it would be 
incorrect to take toTivnspieu alone^ and stiU worse those who 
lived m an unhealthy suburb of a iowil It requires keeci 
observaiion and innch wariness to avoid errors due to a 
ncgl^ of this caution, because phenomena that appear mde- 
mndent are often linked together in indirect and subtle ways. 

were to select the upper classes of Londoners 
jKcordirtg tothe initial letter of thdr names, as printed in the 
Court Guide^ and were to choose the letter Z for the purposct 


we should be led utterly astray, as nearly aJl those imiTies 
are foref^, 

4, As rt^ards the to^uisite number of cases, a fe^v that are 
wisely seiecied and acuuratcly reported are better than very 
cviBiy ilp.t are not. ^ch ciror sacrifices scY^end good 
^ert-atloDs before it is diEuxed until j| disappears ^ but if a 
faulty' bias (as b par. 3) runs throtigh all the obsen-atjons 
no increase in ihcEr nurnber will eliminate in Othersidse, the 
rule is that the prtiiUfOii Vniries as the square root of the 
number of observations ; thus^ twice the precision necessitates 
four times the labour. It the best plan to proceed tenta¬ 
tively ; if Uie rteults fall into more harmonious sequence as 
you proceed, k is worth proceeding; and if .ifier dividing 
your statistics into a, 5, or 4 groups you hnd the grou ps aj^ree 
pretty well, and. that their sums form a yet more r-cgular 
carve than that obtained from any o-f the subdivisions, you 
may safely trust lE^ 

j, Vajiabiliiy'.—-Mention 1 $ abov'c made of “homogene- 
Qus” groups ^ tfiis epithet is applicable when individual 
dinerenCK are entirely due to the effect of a 

great many smalt and independent variable influences. £ir+ 
The stature of an English male aduti is due to his being a man 
of English race, reared under the range of those conditions 
of foc^,. temperainrc, clothing^ disease, and the like which 
prevail in Eii^land. The large causes coniman to all are the 
English breed and ibc range of English condltians ; the smab 
causes are differences of vTcrieties and famlbes, and of food, 
tmperarure, cEchthltig+ and the rest, within the range. Varia¬ 
bility depends wholly on the fact of &/ 

and is subject to the well-Lnown law of devia- 
uonr which has no more to do with ihe partioilar items of 
muJtiiariousncss than the rules of arithraeoc have to do with 
the quality of the thi ngs to be added or multiplied. Two and 
three make five, whether the objects be pence, or pens^ or bills 
before Parliament; so the law of deviation holds for the 
stature of men and animal 5^ and apparently^ in a useful degree, 
for every' homogeneous group of qualities or compound quaJi- 
ties, menial or l^ily^^ that can be named. 11 is a very general 

Q tJ 


slalistical law. The obvious cffecl of niuitifariousness is to 
make H an extremely rare tvcni that all or flcarly aU th 
inflimnces sboald be exerted io the Muit directim. It ^ 

n very rare event that all the cuds in a hand at W 

found to he of the same colour, Th is is a simple result the 
law of permutation : there arc a vast and e^culable 
difTerent events each of which « eq^ly likely to occur, and 
only one of these is the event in question. Proceeding on this 
principle and making certain rather forc^ suppostlt^ to 
rffldcr calculation feasible;, the law of deviation is tn.-^ciua- 
lically deduced ; and comparinff feet with thcorj-, whemw 
wm^ison is possible, it is found that they 
and in many cai«3 surfraiarngly welL Rtaaomujf backroras, 
ve may suspect that a (jroup is not homopw^ or thai tte 
larce influences are not sufficiently subdivid^ into ph^ 
f refer back to 3J, when it does not conform to this law. The 
law shows that the frequency of small deviations must 
very much srtaicr than tlwt of larffC un^ and that the 
larger the derialion is* whether above or below the average, 
so the frequency ef the oecimenee diminishes iii an acMle- 
ratim; deirrec. It also shows, owing w the suppositions 
introduced, that the deviations on either side of the average 
are simmetrical t this is rarely strictly the case m nature. 

/Ja/ic—'Then collecting data of strength, stature, 
keenness of eyesight, or of hearing, accuracy of in 
shooting, or any other variable performance, a ready and 
effieaoous pioccss is to use two fised t^ts in »ch p^icul^, 
and to note the number of those who fed and of thow who 
succeed in either test, 'Vc art able to make use of the law 
of dcvialion described in the last paragraph, therahy to 
calculate with fair precision from these two datiw ine pi^ 
oonion of those w ho »T«ild fed m ary oth« test of the kini 
^trtilarlv we can calculale the value of the test that would 
be beyond the powera of just one half of those submitted to 
it - in other words, we know what would he tlie averajrt 
performance. £tvji«;»fc^iippo5c strtngth » to be tested. 
%ect two stones nud wrtgn thtm* I hen oner smnll pmes 
io those who ran lift both of them in suceessiim, beginuiufi 



with the lightest. Note the number who fall and the number 
who s^ueceed in. esch test^ and that is all. Uul it safer to 
use three teat-atoktes as a chetfc iifacn the ctiictilatlon, 
before ^n^y selecting the make a few prcJiMmary 

trials and fix upon such as it is likely that, roughly* about a 
quarter of the whole number would fail with the first, half 
with the secondt and three-quariors with the third, li is 
Jjtipossible, bnefiy^to e:N|i1ain how the cakutations have to be 
made. The metbocl is fully described in my work on 
Natural Inheritance^” p. 6i (Macnilllao Sl Go* jE39). 

F. G. 


No. LXXHL—POPULATION. 

Count whertver you can. The contingents of fighting-men 
afforded by a district, as compared with that procurable 
other districts, gives some idea of Uieir relatU'e population* 
and it is not difficult to make out the particulars of a small 
district in detail In some countries the numbers attending 
a religious festival may give a clue, so may the nninber of 
m^rriage^feasts and burbls- ^ 


No. LXXIV.-CONTACT WITH 
CIVILIZED RACES. 

j* Were the first civilbed strangers who visited the races 
reported on, sailors, traders, refugees, convict^ deserters, 
settlers, or missionaries ? , - 

2 . UM they cummimicate the vices rather than the virtues 

of civiliied life ^ , 

3. What waM the influeifice of the missaonants ? Did they 
Impart religious 'mstmction only ? Was the conversion of the 


tfibe reported on real, or did they only add a belief in a new 
aort of matpc to their old snpeTsunon ? 

4, Are tbe Abort giiies ap' at, and did tbcy ^empKl pro- 

in, leaniiP^ the elements of ktiowled^'ft? 

5. U ihcre any physical baj which pre^tinls the nu:e from 

clfcvatmg itself in the social scale ? i 1™ 

Km any existing civUhed race acQuircd knowMgeqf 
the arts of civlluation in less than several gcneratioiia. 
if civilizaeion he not gminaily and spontaneously devcloj^ 
is It posaible to force U r+ipidly on any particaSaT race w itno 

enns^ Its dcsmiction or decay ? , . , , 

7. On first contact with a dviriKed race aborigi^ races 
usnallv retire or give wayj but no decrease m numbers is^at 
first perceptible. At what period did ihe decrease la lumiber 
of the race reported on become pcjceptiblc ? 

8, Was any taint in the blood or other cause of dci^y known 
[o exist In the aboriginal race before they came m contact 

with dvilked men? , . , - 

p. Were the women in the habtt of using an\ pariicmBr 
rood affecting their reproduclivc powers? (The Maons do ) 
10. Can the decay of the race be partially attnbutabie to 
sudden change in the habits of 3 Lfe> 'wanl of the excitements 
proper to sax'age lifci and listJessncss resulting fnoin passions 
subdued (but not eradicated), in obedience to the cotiin^nds 
of the Christiaji religion and enlightened laws ? such cnntige 
having been enforced before " Culture and a knowledge of 
the arts of d^nlimtion has provided other pursuits and 

enjoyments* ^ ^ ^ 

11 . Uliat effect, in Causing dista^^ha* a partial chanLm of 
diet .'tnd dre^a ? is disease produced by the occMional use 
of European clothing and a sudden ratum to the natedness 01 
sa^-age life ? by temporal^ residence in towns and a return to 
the smoky^ unventilated cabins used by savages ? 

11Z. What have been the effects of scrofuln, sm^pox* 
typhus^ and other diseases unknown before the arrival of 

white men? *1. . . jj 

I ^ What remedies were Used by the Abongincs ? Or did 

they refoso all remedies ? 


^1 


14- To \vhat estcpt Imve diseases affecting tlm scxsial organs 

been inmiduced by ^vhEle men ? _ i_i ^ 

15. Can any system (uvhidi the supchar nice would submit 
to} be sugEc^ted by which the fatuity attendan c on the 
tact of white and abodginal races would be avoided or 

^ r^\\^ld it be destrablci and if desimblep viroM It 
iMssiblCp to forbid the settlement of whites in isolated posi- 
lions surroooded by Aborigines^ and to require them to &ctl e 
In spccthed localities, from whit* they shouJd only extend by 
the acquisition of contiguous blocks of land ? 

17, Are the law'S of £Ingland suited to the abnonuid state 
of society necesiaiily existing when white meti first Imnidc 
On an aboriginal race ? and Is it capable of adequately pro* 
tectlng the rights and interests of the latter r 

16. What ef^t has the custom of holding lands m common 

upon aboriginal races 1 _ , 

iq If the communal tenure: is a bar to progress in civinza- 
dout would It be possible to induce the race it^rt^op to 
divide their lands and cultivate them for the ben clit of fcimihes 


or indi%'iduaJs ? . - ± l . 

30. In cases where land has been so cultivated, what has 

been the result ? ^ . j- ^ t 1 

31. What IS the condition of any mdividi^ 

Aborigines who have been educated from childhood by h-ure- 
TKans and have consequently adopted European hubiis onti 

and are ihcir famElies as ntimcrous on an average 

as those of Europeans? . 

33 mat effect lias the partial contact of Eurowan w itb 
black races, the lEulus > Has the ruce reported on wel- 

com-^ or resisted the approach of ciriH^tion? ^ 

23. Compare the condition of theabongmal pee in dismcts 
where they mix with Europeans with that where there are 
few or no Europeans^ 

X G. B. 
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No. LXXV.—ETHNOLOGICAL COLLEC¬ 
TIONS 

It is of impculance to obtain from natives any pombEe 
spcciniCns of ibeir handiwork^ looJsj weapons^ dn&ss, 
omnincnts, fcti^hca^ ^"d, nhtre possible^ the native 
dc^ripLions of the; objecti+ whether the tools, for instanccp 
are for any special worlc, &c. 

Models should be scoured when the originals cannot be 
obtained or are too lai^e for transport, caaoeSi 

boo!^ ficc 

^oi only are the finished objects worth collectin^T tiut 
also the raw tnaterial u^ed in their ntanu^cture^ where this 
has any speclaj eharacterj a^ grasses: for platting^ dye^ or 
paints used in stainingi^ for lixliig arrow or spear-points. 
The commonest things m use are generally the most valmible 
Cram an ethnologic^ point of vieWp though masterpieces of 
naLive art arc of artistic value, and therefore should not be 
despised. 

At the first inomcnt of leisure the objects should be 
labelled with the locality where they were obtained,, [uid 
their use, and any other particulars. Never trust to 
mento^' alone. The best mean? of doing this will differ with 
the clinuate. For stone implements,, shelly or any simitar 
stnfaccj write in lead pencil upon the ob^t; pencil is far 
better than ink, as it is but little affected by damp, and is 
practically indelible, unless the specimen is much haudled- 
Gummed labels wlU sen-e for dr>^ climates^ but they should 
be avoided if possible. It is better to use labels of parch¬ 
ment or tough paper, tied on like a luggage hibek where the 
shape of the object permits. A list of the objects should 
be made in a with a slight sketch of each beside the 
description. 

Comparatively few eibnologicaJ specimens are liable to 
detejinratiiDn. Corrosit^ Sublimate, or^ failing that, arsenical 
soap, will sen'e to prevent the destruction of fealber 


<imani«nt 5 , akin dmss£5, by inseei*. Pure ruipthnilne Is 
w work with, and if placed in cases with Ic-ithers or 
ikins, wlli prevent moth frtjiri entering, thonj^b it is scarcely 
powerful enough to destroy ibem onoe ihcir opcnaLons have 
bcgiiii+ unless in very light-ftitLnjr boxes, _ Carbolic paper is 
also a pteventativc^ and can be oblaincd in mils. It is often 
better to reject an object infcsled with motlisor w'ecvils, than 
to pack it with uninjured specimens. 

Articles nfpotieiy^ will require special precautions In pack- 
iog^^ I f paper be obtainablct each piece should be env eloped, 
so that, in of breakage, ail the fm^pnents will be Ibund 
to^eihtr. Hay, dry g^rass, cminpled paper, or raw cotton, will 
serve for packing, and provided that there is some of ihc 
niaterial between the poos» the more tlghdy they are pack^, 
the greater is their security. Never use sawdust for 

C. H, R, 


No. LXXVI.—PAPER SQUEEZES. 

The requisites for raking squeezes are 0) Tough paper, 
unsized. Special paper Is made for thls^^ but any tough, 
thick wrapping paper, such as pSani collectors use, will 
do; and new-^ipaper may he used. {2) Bristle brush; 
the best form is ihc long narrow one made for 
washing carriage wheels. ( 3 ) A basin or bucket of 
water, Wai;li the surface of the stane+ or other 
BCnlpturad material, removing cver^’ trace of sticky clay, 
ic., and leave enough water on it to hold the paper by 
capUtary aitractlon : dip die paper in water and lay it on 
the stone (hadng first tom it to the right siieX leaving a full 
amount to go into any deep bollo^^'S ^ then press the paper in 
by the bands if the sculpture is deep. Begin to beat U with 
the brush in the rolddl^ nnd proceed outn-a^s : os the paper 
expands in beating. It is w ell not to get It hscd at the edges 
first. 1 1 should be beaten Ot'or on ly a few' square inches at one 
stroke, and the beating tiiusi be continued, in spite of the 



paper bneakinj^ On xbe proininient points, until it Is completely 
b^^ed into every grain and cmck of the stone. If tberearc 
deep parts, strips of paper musi be torni and so^etk and, 
beaten on to cover the renti- where ihc first paper ss split m 
yielding inwards. If desired, the strips may be puJ^ rti 
the fingers and pressed Into the hollows by the back edge of 
the brush (squcKing Out the water thtis as w possible) 
so ai to fill up the sculpture level on the £ice. Unis prooocea 
a solid Ai^iVr--jwrfrAr' cast. In any case add an outside sheet 
to hole! together the first sheet, or pulp* only beaung it 
enough to make it stick tight. As a rule, kt the paper 
remain on till quite dr>^ 

is often too absorbent, and wiU not 
leave water cm the suHacc to hoM the paper. If the face is 
upright the paper must be held op along Uie lop edge, beaten 
on quickly, and then lifted oflT the stone and laid to dr>" on a 
flat surface:, soch as smooth sand. The sculpture is often too 
polished and smooth for the pp«r p holdp ^ that 

when it begins to contract in drying It draws out of the 
hollow^ and inny reudn oo impression from a low_ relief. If 
so, as soon as it begins to dry lift it off by pcelin|f it up from 
one edge (holding tlie comers), and lay it fiat to finish drjnn^ 
Wind is the greatcsi trouble. On this account paper should 
never be larger than necessary” sometimes lemporanly beat it 
on nt the edge w^hile doing the rest, and lift and re- beat the edge 
finally when the rest is done, or plaster the edges down w^th 
mud. It is alw7i>'s well to b^t the edges on ven' thoroughly 
in finishing to prevent the paper being blowTi up while 
dryin^r Strings across the face of the stone are useful, 
especially if the focc overhangs. 

When "dry the papers may be packed tight together in a 
box without any injury, or rolled up if ncccssaiy^ 
stone ytelded salt to the squeeze, the paper maybe ^aked m 
a tray of water to extract it. When casts are required, heat 
the paper on a stove, and brush over with beeswax enough to 
choke the gr^dii, but not to fact iL Theti plaster may be 
cast on ii^ taking care that it does not run round the edgti. 
Ti&sue paper beaten on wnth a tooth brush may be used for 


gems or corns, adding wvtraJ thScknesses^ Bui for such small 
objects tinfoil is the best, either beaten by a tooth brush or 
squeezed by the 

A photograph, liacing, or drawing usefuJJy supplcineaita a 
squeeze, and if the surface of the stone be smooth cnoughp a 
rubbing nitb heel-ball may be made. Another methc^ of 
making the squeeze more distinct is to d&b _ii with colour 
mliced with water containing a little gum or site; This pro¬ 
cess is of course subsequent loaJl the opcmtions of squeeriiig, 
and while the squeeze is dryiag upon the stone. 

'fhe simplest and quickest method of all is to make a 
rubbing, using grass Or leai^es in place of heel-ball. Cmiunon 
Japanese pjiper is the best Ibr rubbings ; it is vtry strong, 
and not being Stsed^ it is little affected by dam_^>^ 


No. LXXVIL-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The sdecuon of a phmomphic outfit depends tar^^ely 
upon the country’ to be risked, and the work that is reqmred. 
ID be done. \Vbere transport presents no difficulties^ tike as 
large a ernnem as possible. A half plate camera is little 
superior to a quarter-plate far direct repFodomions 5 and, 
while the latter is more portable and its negatives arc nm 
only less Imble to breakage but also belter suited for enlarge¬ 
ments and laniem slides, tlie half plate has most of the 
disadvantages of the really large apparatus with few of the 
adMintages of the small 

The main point to bear in mind m selecting a cnmcraisits 
adaptability fbr va-rious kinds of work. For all round work 
the most salisfectory type of lei^ is a rapid sjTiiiTVttrical or 
rectilinrar lens In which the &tml lens screw^s off so as to leave 
a single lens j perhaps the best lens^ in the market are the 
Zeiss Anastigmat and the GSnt, and it 1$ most desirable to 
have ihc best possible lens. It would be found very con¬ 
venient to include in the outUt lenses of various focal lengths. 
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A wide-angled lens b an absolute nectasity for many da5ses 
of work, if cKpense is no object, a good portrait tens would 
trouble and do aa-ay witb ^lotne sources of failure. 

The cameni should have a double or triple expansion, 
sometimes it is necessary to take an object natural size or 
even slightly larger and this cannot done unless the 
bellow’s rack out for n considerable distaiice. A rising front 
it invaluabti^ and a swing bad5_ liith the vertical and lateiral 
inot'ement is a great con^i'enicnce. For all hot damp 
climates it is essential that the camera made of well 
seasoned wood and brass bound. It is a mifii^ke to lake t(^ 
light a stand, as this should be strong enough for a certain 
amount of rough usage. A nnivcrsal joint, or some ar¬ 
rangement that will enable pictures to be taken ai all 
angles will save much trouble on many occasions, and for 
certain sobjecis tvill prove invaluable. Avoid loose Srnrews, 
and If there are any, nave duplicates. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to all kinds of stand 
cantCFas- For anthropologicttl work a snap-shot camera of 
some sort Is quite indispensable as many incidents must be 
seized as they occur, and some people will not consent to be 
photographed so these must be tt^en instantaneously, and 
without their knowledge- It is possible to combine a snap- 
shot with an ordinarv^ camera. .A mirror capable of at¬ 
tachment at any angle to the front of the lens, enables the 
operator to secure many interesting studies of uns^pccting 
people ; in the counlries where a belief in the “ evil eye is 
prevaleoi such lui arrangement would be found invaluable. 

There are three alternative positions for the shutter, in 
front of the lens, between the back and front lens of a 
combination lens, and immediately in front of the plate. 

The two latter are usually regarded to be the best, and they 
have the advantage of being within the camera, and ^ do 
not offer any purchase to the wind s this is an important poini 
as in many places wind is very" prevalent. 

Jndiii-Tubber tubing, cannot be relied on to last for 
many months in the tropics unless verj' great care is exercis^. 
Spare fittingshould be tnken ; a shade lo cut off excessive 


top \iEhi ftom the ItJis ts almost indispensable m the 
tropic;. . ^ * 

With regard to the WKcd qutStsOo of plates fitins 

the matter resolves Itself into a eoinsldcranon of poruibililjf 
and climate. Pmvlded the climate is diy, films may be used 
n tlh safety, btit in a damp tropical dimate it is safer lo tise 

E lites, and the increased bulk, weight, and danger of 
reakage must be faced, Tliere is no r<EaSon why fairly thin 
glass should not be tised, at al! events for quarter-p]at«. 
Halnlioo is certdnly minimised by backing, and it is 
advisable to have all the plates backed by the maker. 
A thick emulsion is desirable : if this is very thick the 
plates need not bebacked. If only one kind of plate is 
taken out, a sufEcicnily rapid brand for snapshots ibotild be 
selected ; should two kin^ be taken, the second might be 
^"slow” for time eicposurcs^ and these might very w'cll all be 
ortbochromatics. In any case a few orihochromalic plates 
should be taken so as to enable a certain class of work to be 
done which ordinary plates cannot accoiuplish. Ortho- 
chromatic plates are somewhat difficult to work in the 
field, and opinions difier as to their keeping quaHttes* A 
yellow screen with ordinary' platen might suffice for m.-iiiy 

purposes- , . . * - L 

The plates should be packed by the maker in Lin boxes 
that will hold SIX doren glass plates; it Is more convenient 
nut to have these soldered down, but to hare a deep dange 
the outside joint of w hich should be protected byndhcsible 
rubber stripping. Films packed in tin boxes without suitable 
protec don nire very liable lo fog. 

Do not leave the purchase of the pliolographic equipment 
to the last, but practice with the cantem, the plates mtendod 
to be used, and the developer soine time before siartlng, so as 
to be thoroughly conversant with the tools. If possible 
develop aU the plates on the field so ns to have the chance 
□f replacing failures, and further, developed plates keep much 
better than exposed undeveloped pUtes. Alum is usually 
recommended for hardening the him; w hen developing, for 
hottest climates on Immersion of the plates in a 4 cent. 


solution of forTflalin for two or three mlniiLes before develop¬ 
ing IS perli^ the best method of hardening the films. 
Metol tHaU!R!i tilth plenty of bromide is proljably the best 
developer for die tropics. Sea wnter may be used for 
pTerunmar)^ washing, bui it must be folSowed by a good soak 
m fresh ^ater. 

It is Impcftsible in a short compass to give dctallSi Con¬ 
cerning the ciass of photographs to tate and the method of 
procedure i a few bints nui^ sutfice. 

A few %iew$ of characteri^Ek scenery are sufficient merely 
pretty bits need not be taken nor that do not teach 

anything. Every photograph should be taken for a definite 
purpose* and it generally possible to secure views that 
flJii^fate several points Wlh a little care one can usually 
so place the camera or arrange the foregreiind or people as 
to make an artistic picture; for most of such it is best to 
imlil the cITect of inofning, mid-day* or evening light 
has been observed so as to get shadows that compose well 
and do not mask any detail of structure or dceoratiom As& 
general rule early morning is the Isest ti me for photographiiig 
in the tropics* or falling this the evening* but some mid-day 
photographs should be taken to give the chaiactcristle effect 
of a v-eTtJcal sun. The light in the tropics is not generally 
more intense than in England during the summer monlhSr 
Indeed fuller cscposures mast ofien be given to iicutmli$* 
glaring contrasts of light and shad& In very dry dimaies 
the light is not so actinic as it seems while the presence of 
large rjtinntities of yellowish sand and the ab^nce of light 
clouds often make a compiMtivcly long exposure necessary. 
Near the sea the converse is often tnie. 

In the case of deserted buildings or shi-toea a certaio 
amount of clearing is neceisary not only of undergrewtliy but 
mn of boughs that cast perplejiing shadows, and sometimes 
It is necessary to ** dodge ^ die object itself If it is stained or 
covered with moss or lichen^ as these may give an appcaj^cc 
of false contour*. -A %er>' thin distemper of wnitr and lime, 
or mud, brushed over an object ndlJ enable all the details to 
be readily photographed, and at the same time the object 


VLill not be damaged as tiie shm!.-erqf T^m vin!l ]L 

off. 

\Mth regard to portraitSr a certain number of typc$ sbouM 
;i]n'a>'s be taken os large pc^IbEc^ fuH face and square 
side view ■ the lens should be on a \izve\ mth the lace^ and 
the £>^£5 of tht subject ioakiRg straight from the head should 
be fijeed on a po\i\t. at their own height fmm Ehc ground, or 
on the horizon of water. When the whole nude figure is 
photographed, front, sideband bach vte*ivs should be taken ; 
the heels should be clocse together, and the arms hanging 
straight down the side of the body ; tt is best lo photoiTaph 
a metric scale In the same plane as the body of the subject. 
It is desirable to h,l^■e a sc^ft:^ fine-grained, neutral-tiuted 
screen to be used a background. This screen should be 
sufficiently light in colour to contract well with >'e![ow and 
brown sklus, and it is most tirLportnnE to fix ft in a position 
where the light is as strong as possible for as Eoug as possible 
ever>' day. A rough studio may be arranged for a prolonged 
stay, For portraiture it is necessary to have some W'hi tepaper 
OT cardboard to act as a reflector td lighten up the siiadows. 
Some pdTtniits lihould be taken ibree-i^uarter %'iew or in a 
position that gives a more pleasing picture than the stiff 
portraits required by the student. It is necessary to support 
the head of the sitter in some w^y if slow plates an: used, 
and the photograph Is taken on a verandah or in the shade. 

Some unarranged groups should be taken inslanlaneoilsly 
so as to get perfectly natui^ altitudes, for it must never be 
forgotten that when a native is ^osen for photography he 
unconsciously becomes set and rigid, and the delicate "* play ^ 
of the limbs is lost It is generally beat tq jmbc someone 
who ij^ not going to be photographed, and to focus on this 
person and get ever>lbing quite ready, so that directly the 
real subjw replaces the dummy he can be taken as soon as 
he is sumcieutly steady w-ithout the operator having anything 
to do except to pr^ the india-mbber release balk' For 
groups of natives a stmilar pkn can be followed—place four 
people or objects in the four comers of the area the group us 
to occupy, and then make incoiuptcLious marks on the 
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ground where they stand swiid Ibcus for these extremes, then 
place the subjects betwtefi these marks and they must be m 
focus It is often fatal to the successful taking of a tfroup of 
natives if the opeiator has to put his bead under a dotlt and 
fombk about with the fcKiiissing screw oir change the dark 
slide. The promise of a print from die negatira will often 
secure a sittings but this sbnuld be regarded as a favour, and 
not as a irighl. 

[t is important to get photographs of various stages of a. 
oeremony, or of the inaJd ng of any object- Pictures of the way 
3 T 1 which tools and implements are htldp and of the stages of 
manufacturei are more valuable than tedious verbal dtsmp- 
Tions. The common actions of daily life should not be 
negiecied j be ver>' careful that die subject is, or appears to 
be, actually performing the action | many phologniphs are 
spoiled by the subject Inoking at the pbotographer, or being 
in an obviously erroneous position or location. Always souc 
the first opportunity of photographings Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do lo-day." 


ADOmONAL NOTES ON PHOTOGRAPHY- 

1, Ciwwrra,—The most convenient phniogTaphlc apparatus 
is a half-pLitc camera and Its equipmenL t recommend 
this sire because (o) it will be found to be ^most the 
largest that the traveller can manage to carry without aid ; 

plates for it are more readily obtained than any others 
If a smaller camera be preferi^t ^bc nest beat sLse is the 
quarter-plate. It should be inade of the best seasoned 
mahogany^ and brass Ot aluminium bound. Tt may be of 
the square or caoical bellows type> but if the latter shape 
be selected, the front should be of as large ^re as possible. 
It should have a reversing back, a movable front, capable of 
shifting both vertically and horijeontaUy, a swing back, and 
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double cKtcnsion leulhcr extending nt least inches. 

These requisites me usually to be found in the best niabe of 
cameras now on the marhet. 

2 , Sftdrj^—Ai least three double b.icki are requircdi 
each holding mo sensitive plates^ and eacli back shnuM be 
provided tvi3\ two earners to laJtc quarter-plates, to enable 
the tmvcIEer lo use either haJf or quarter-pbtes as be may 
desire. 

3. Ct»ft£rfi SMffd—The tripod stand should be strong 
and firm, and suiliciently long to enable the phcite|,Taphtr 
10 work without stooping. The legs should be divided into 
three parts, the lowest of which should slide Into the 
middle divLSiorir The baseboard of the camera may be 
hticd with tk turn-tablet but If not^ a tri|^ head is required^ 
w tit'ch should of as large sbe as possible^ not less than 15 
cm. for the half-plate taincni, and ha%c the ficr^w^ for hxiug 
the camera ailacbcd to iti as in that made by Tliomtoii- 
Pickard ntnd Co. It Is dcsimble to have an extra screw. 

4, Lnvl ,—A doublt level attached to the cam^ia at a 
place where it can be seen when working very usefuL 

5. Fffcuinn^ —The focussing cjoih should be of 

waterproof sheeting or black twill, and should measure at 
least one metre square. Jt may be lined with yellow 
colcmred twnd], and should have hooks and eyes attacbe^I to 
vanous |>artfi of its margins, by which it may be fastened 
round the camera, to prevent it from being blown abouL 

6* —^Toermbk twno views or two |}orirails 

to be taken on the half or quarter-plate, there should be lilted 
to the back openi ng of the camera, and flush with it, a sliding 
shutter, in sim equal to half ihat of the opening, w’hkh may 
be mo\'ed from right to left and vm vi-rid as requircdt 
Tcmovablc at will. 

7. /'cridssi^j^Scftlt tim£ lYrsf Fmd^rr —It is very useful to 
have a focussing scale fiKed to the bSisebosird, a large view 
fiuder marked [o suit the lenses for half and quaner-plntc 
views, and studs for the attaehmeot of a strap, so that ihe 
crnneni may be used m the hand if required. 

8, Ttmi ami /mimfon^aas SAut/en—^ rapid exposures 

n 
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have hrequentEy to be mad* an oitlinaiy cab fur ihe 
!cb5i5 not eaousjh. A E homton-Pickard iimc and 
tanetms shiilter hi oflc of the be^t and cheapest unless ibt 
more expensive sbiiLiers by l^ausch and Lomb and others be 
purchasesl The ira^elter should take with him extia pneu¬ 
matic filtingi as these are liable lo perish, Indeed he m\\ be 
txiit with a shutter fitted with trigger action, thus doing 
avvay with nil India-mbbcr firdngs- It should have fittings 
to enable it in be used with the different $im of lenses taken. 

9 - Zcftwj.—Tile mnst a^^eful leiiB for aU-itmnd purposes is 
a Rapid Rectilinear pr Symmetrioil of m to stem, focal 
length ™rkmg at /8 or/e. The quail ty of the lens should be 
the best the traveller can aflTofd to purchase^ such those 
liyRpfi^ Liallmcver, Zeiss or Goerr, Each comblnallon of 
such a leiii may be used separately or conjointly, giving in 
th e h imircr case a focus of about double that of the latter* 
llesides this the tm^neller should provide himself wtih a 
short focus lens uf about 13 to cin. Considerable 
economy ms.^ be effected by getting second-hand lensM. A 
good stock of such lenses and photographic appamtus nire 
kept by bands and Huiiicr pf Cjunboume Street, W,C. 

TO. The Instinintnt which will probah^^ 

he fiTund most useful is Watkins Standard Exposure MtLrt 
but tltat of W jTiTie is also good. ^ 

IT. ffmJ Crmmw.—Ik^ldes a stand camcrti a hand 
camc^ of some snn Is most desirable, as majiy photographs 
oraEiiliropolsjjficat iittportanre can Only be got u tlh such an 
instrument. _A twdn Icnfi or a retletring band c^unera is the 
best t^orm, T hose which can lie used in the hand or on a 
itujul ane m much fuvnur, but if such a camera be entii^y 
depended OH for stand worie many desirable qmilitles have 
10 be iacTificBd Hand cameras with magrufnes far holding 
the plates cminot be recommended as they .ire liable to uo 
wrung A gmid <Janging box with bag arrangement is 
soincwLiat l>etier, but anyone golag away to outlandish 
places for any Icngthcntd period will be hc^t served 
^ihdi^. tti ardcr to save expense it 
W dl be wdl to try how far lenses may be made interchange' 


able for both the hand and stand ratncms. The largest 
hand cacnera necortmlondcd is quarter phiii siEt, 

A mriety of hand cairtera which is cxlreiiveiy useful fur 
anLhmpologicaJ purposes h niade in the form of binocular 
^Lasses. Whtson and SonSf of High Holbom* supply 
a vtiy good i^irument of this type in which ihe object 
photographed b at right angles to the directiDn in which 
tJie photompher appears, lu be looking. As many nati^'es 
object to having a lens directed at thefn in the ordtnary 
way this tnmera shonld overcome many difhculLles, and 
cn^Ic Qiany important pictures to be got which could 
hot otherwise be ubmin^. The instnimexvt referral to 
ts a stereoscopic camera^, but if not wanted as such one 
of the tenses may be coveredp and only one picture Eaten on 
the plaie which can subsequently be reversed and the other 
half used for another pictarc. With th i s and a stand camera 
the travcHcr will be well equipped fur iinthTopolDgical wcurfc. 

P/{i/cs OF Fiimi .— ^e traveller going to tropical 
climates should take with him plates or dtms especially pre'^ 
pared and packed far such climates. The >*frst results arc 
got on platen They arej bow^evert very heavy^ and some 
films may be talceo for use when lightness is a desideratum. 
Cut films are The most satisfictoty. An air-ti^ght box with 
proviMun to contain some calcium chloride will be found 
veiy useful for abs^tracting moisture from plates or films 
which are being used and before packing them awayr 

Ap^otifs and Ck^mtuiis for dK'rA^w/-!f#i4—As the travel¬ 
ler should develop his plntcs on tlie spotj wherever this 
is possTb|C| he should prmjdc himself vntli three or four 
pnpier-m^che or celluloid dishes fitting into one another 
for sake of compacmess, a developing Lunp burning hard 
composite candles or night lights rVoimg^s uigbi Lghts 
will be found to give plenty of light), two ^^s 

rncasures, some rubbur tubing und spring clip^ &)up 
plates, ^piy plate boAies coated witli ccllulnid v.imi 5 h or 
Jlfunswick blacky and tea cups in;i]£e useful dishes and 
measures to supplement the others in cases of need. 

The developers taken will depend on wliat the traveller Ls 
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Accustomed to use. To those to ^vhom Sface and weight 
arc considerations^ the chemicals put up in tnhloids by 
Humjupfhs, Wellcome and Co, art good and coovenienL 
Sonte of the newer developers ’»irt! -at^o very porlabte and 
cpniitniontj such as amidol^ metol^ and ortol, the first 
c^peciallyt ^ works admlrabty wiih sulphite of soda 
only and is readily soluble in cofd water. Pot hardening 
the gelatine coating of plates and fjljnSr and preventing 
fiilfing, commercial formalin^ ddaied to a strength of t part 
to g of w'otcr (iVf. t in JO) is the best reagent. Formalin is 
also nu csccUent accclemlort and when added in the pnjpor- 
tton of 2^ tninims per ounce nf devtlopcr renders the use of 
an aLkalT ujmecessary^ and nl the same tinie hardens the 
geladne so that a special hardening bath is not rt^uired. 
Th Is is especially cnu\ienicnt in climates where it Is difficult 
to get the water coLd enough for photographic purposes. 

Mi/i7vs.^The photo^phs of natives 
should give the exact full face and profile. These two 
vtcw^ are best taken on one plate side by s'ldcj the full face 
being taken first on the left half of the plate and the profile 
vi ew nt^t on the right half To do th is ihc shutter or partition 
fitting into the back opening of the camern is inserted in Its 
place and pushed to the right so as to cover the ri^ht hnlf of 
The opening ; the lens is moved by the horizcsntal movement 
of the front of the camera |o ilie left till its centre ii; opposite 
the middle of the left half of the openings the sitter is focussed, 
the back with the plate Inserted and the exposure made. 
The seat is then turned from right to left through an aii^le 
of and adjiii^tcc^ when the sitter wilt occupy a position 
at right angles tn his previous pcKiition. The parti tipn in the 
bac:k of the camera is moved to the left, ejtpqsing ihc right 
half pf the opening, Uic is maved to the right till it is 
opposile the middle of the openingt hitler foctis$edp the 
dark slide inserted, and the exposure made. In each c"ise 
(he shutter of the dark slide is drawn fully out. Tlie iwo 
exposures-should be made for exactly the same length of 
time Ollier wise they will not develop equally. 

'flic photographs should be taken to scale. 'Fhe best sixe 
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wheo two port rales ore takeQ on a quarter plate Is k and 
when dot^c on a haEf-plate ihey may ^ Ute natural size 
To gee tbis reductioji the chajr for the sitter should have 
a perfectly vertical back, and the scat should be 25 cm. 
square. On tlie seat place an upright of any kind of 
suGIcicnt length that it may be seen canvcnicntly through 
the camera. The surface of the upright facing the camera 
should be 19 cm, in front of the back of the rhair for the 
fuJl-kyre portrait, and s cm* nearer the cannery than the 
centre of the back of the ch^r in the profile portrait. Paste 
or fii ta the upright a strip of newspaper 28 cm. longi, 
move the catnera backi^^'a.ras Or fomards till the image of 
the paper when focussed on the screen measures e^ctLy 
4 cm. tong. This will be a reduction to } the natural sire 
of the object. To get a reduction of focus a strip Jo cm. 
long so that it show s, when focussed on the screen^ a length 
of 5 cm. Having fixed the distance of the camera. Ikiin the 
chair, mark the exact positions of each so that at any iime 
they may be replaced. When the naii\'e takes his seat on 
the chair, he will be in focus and his Image on the screen 
reduced to the proper arnounr. Fine focussing should be 
done on the outer angle of the left eye in the full fitce and 
the coresponding point of ihe fight eye in profile, but this 
is seldom required if care is taken to see that he sits upright. 

To detcnrune whether the sitter is in full (ice, direct him 
to look at the lens and set that his ears project on the focus¬ 
sing screw exactly to the same extent from on each side of 
his head, [i w\)l assist veiy mucfi in getting the true profile 
if a mirror be hung up with its suri^e exactly parallel 10 a line 
from the centre of the chair to the centre of the lens, by ad¬ 
justing his head till his ears appear exactly the same aire in 
the mirror, his profile will then be at tight angles to the 
camera, the centre of the mirror should be 4 feet from the 
ground, and should ha\ie a spot marked on it for the sitter to 
look at. As a tripod camera-stand wilj have generally to he 
used, it is well to be able to raise and lower to a given height. 
This can be done by attaching to a ring three stings or weres 
of exactly the same length, then having got the proper spread 
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of lets W malfe the stand firm, attach the free wd* of th* vffre 
« strliiK to the juflct ions of the upper and middle divaions of 
the siand so that the rini^ is in the centre and cacti 1^ is 
cquidistaTit fem sL By markiTig the distal sliding en^ of 
the stand and adjusting them in the correspond inE mark on 
each and clamping, the caintm may be mised or lowered at 
%i\l The camera should al^-a^^ be quite le veL 
These few pftlimiEULry arraniemenUi will j^reaily neditate 
the work of photographing, and save much timen and shouScI 
be made by the phoiognapher and an assislajit beTore 
juicmpting to photogTaph the nativ^ * * . -j 

The various other sections nf the book besides tho^ 
relating to ejctemal characters which can be lUustralw 
by photography will probably suggest thcmseliM to fi^ 
traveller when he is on the scenes of Ma opomttons^ but u 
maybe usclhl to mentmn a few:—Attitudes and Movements, 
Phyaiognomv, AbnormalUses, Deformations, Clothing, Qrm- 
ments, Tattooing, Habitations, Pottery and ita rnanumeture 
and manner of use, Omanientatiosi and Design. Archaiology, 
BurtaJ Ctistmns, Caines and Amusements. ■ , „ 

J. G. G+ 
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